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CHAPTER I. 
THE THREE FRIENDS. 


Ir was the close of a sultry summer’s day. The last 
rays of the sun were just gilding the skyline of the 
palace of Sanssouci, and colouring with all the beauty 
of the gorgeous sunset, the avenues and shrubberies of 
the park, clothing all with that luxurious golden 
glow that neither man nor art can imitate. The 
western sky was one flood of red and purple and gold; 
and, slowly sinking beneath the horizon, the sun itself, 
grand and majestic in its decline, completed one of 
those pictures, formed by nature, at once impressive and 
inspiring. 

In the grounds of Sanssouci, two persons engaged 
in pleasant conversation, were walking slowly up 
and down an avenue of limes. Both were young 
men of about two or three and twenty, both wore 
the uniform of the Prussian Military School. Here, 
however, their similarity ceased; in all other points 
there was a marked contrast between them. The one 


was tall, well built, fair, with slight moustache and 
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slighter whiskers, clear grey eyes, a cheerful yet earnest 
countenance, and an unmistakably military appearance ; 
the other, not so tall by half ahead, but broader and 
more muscular, had a dark, southern complexion, jet- 
black, curly hair, eyes hardly less dark, with a merry 
sparkling look in them; on the whole a handsome 
countenance, but it lacked the firmness which so well 
suited that of his companion. From their conversation 
it appeared that they had come to Sanssouci with a 
party of their fellow cadets on a day’s excursion. 

“T am glad,” said the taller of the two, “that we 
have at last got a few moments to ourselves for a quiet 
stroll and a little talk about the past and present, and 
some agreeable day dreaming about the future, for all 
of which this grand sunset is very well adapted.” 

“ Ah, Henry, my dear fellow,’ replied the other, “it 
is I who am delighted to have you for a short while to 
myself. For weeks Ihave not had the pleasure of your 
society. I mean of your undivided attention, the 
advantage of which I have sadly missed. What with 
the final examination, inspection, and all the other 
bother of the last six weeks, and the final balls, parties 
and so forth, even to-day’s excursion, in which we seem 
to have been engaged with every one but ourselves, our 
time has been so filled up that we have had no such 
opportunity as the present. As to the sun, so far from 
admiring it, I am tempted to be angry with it : all too 
quickly it leaves us ; and its disappearance below the 
horizon will mean the end of our conversation ; for 
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precious little shall we have to say to one another in the 
breakneck ride home, of which the twilight is the signal.” 

“T too,” said he who was addressed as Henry, “shall 
be sorry when the sun has set ; for just as quickly as 
to-day’s light recedes, will the sun of those few days 
go down which still intervene between now and the 
time that must inevitably separate our course in life.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other, “are we, who have 
been together these years, at home, at school, and at 
college, to be separated now ? No, my friend, not if 
my name is Richard von Brennel.” 

“Tt is necessary, as I shall demonstrate to your 
entire satisfaction ;” answered Henry. “In order to 
do which you must tell me what you have decided for 
yourself. You did, it is true, when younger, make 
up your mind to join every branch of the service, 
changing your intention with every phase of the moon ; 
but now, I suppose, you have become a little more 
settled. Tell me then, what you intend to do.” 

“ Oh,” laughed Von Brennel,” obey orders, I suppose ; 
go where Iam sent. But when one has any influence 
in Berlin, and I flatter myself I have, one can do pretty 
much as one pleases. So I have made up my mind 
to join a dashing cavalry regiment, the Kénigin Luise 
Dragoner say, stationed at Berlin ; to lounge about the 
drawing-rooms of the capital, attend the parties and 
balls of the aristocracy, coquet in general, become a 
lieutenant, and after a few years settle down with the 
woman of my choice.” 


” 
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“ And a very pretty future too,” laughingly reflected 
his friend. 

“Which of course you will share?” 

“No, Richard ; that is all very well for you, who have 
friends, fortune, and a character adapted to such a 
career. As for me, my future will depend greatly on 
circumstances, but so far as I can at present decide, I 
shall join a hard-working regiment of the Line, in 
some out of the way station, and learn practically what 
up to the present, we have studied theoretically. After 
some time there, I shall exchange into a cavalry regi- 
ment, to gain experience in that arm of the service. 
When I have got so far, I shall try for the post of 
Military Attaché to some embassy, to utilise my know- 
ledge of languages. Then, when I have secured an 
honourable position, I shall return home and claim 
the girl whom in my thoughts I look upon as my in- 
tended.” 

Von Brennei’s handsome brow clouded; almost sadly 
he said: “ As yet you have not demonstrated the neces- 
sity of all this. Why not come with me to the capital ? 
Surely you can learn there, as well as amuse yourself; 
and your chances are as great there as in the hole where 
you want to bury yourself. Come now,” he added per- 
suasively, “do not deprive me of your company ; for as 
you know, no friend is half so near and dear to me as 
Henry Rotheck.” 

“No,” was the quiet but firm reply. “Besides the 
little chance of promotion where there are so many 
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more powerful than I, who are titled and possessed of 
great influence, there is a still greater obstacle, namely 
my income, It is all very well for you—” 

“What in the world do you mean? If that is your 
reason—you know that my purse is long enough for the 
most extravagant of officers.” 

“No, no; you and your father have done quite 
enough for me already. It were ill that I should repay 
your kindness by remaining a burden to you. No; he 
has furnished me with all that the most exacting 
student could require, to complete my education. But, 
having given me the sinews of war, I must now fight 
my own battle, and live on my salary.” 

“TI am by no means convinced,” said Von Brennel ; 
“you might come and be my secretary, for that 
matter.” 

“No, no, again; that would not do; I should be con- 
tinually in your way.” 

“In my way?” What! When I shall always be 
thinking of you! And when, passing through the 
great halls of the palace, or prancing proudly through 
the Brandenburger Thor, I shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are shut up in a desert-like 
exercise ground, and expending your energies on a 
company of country bumpkins, and being—well—are 
you really, thoroughly and earnestly determined to do 
as you have said ?” 

“ Really, thoroughly and earnestly, Richard.” 

“Then it is of no use to try to change your mind 
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now. Still, as you have demonstrated nothing, I shall 
do everything I can to get you into a sphere more 
suited to your mind and accomplishments.” 

“Thank you,” replied Rotheck,“I know that your 
friendship for me prompts you to think thus; but 
believe me, Richard, my determination is the wisest ; 
it has only been arrived at after long reflection and at 
no little pain to myself. I need but say, in conclusion, 
that did I even avail myself of your well-meant offers, 
I could not attain to that promotion, rank and position, 
which alone will authorise me to open my heart to the 
girl for whom I cherish an affection all the more ardent 
because it is restrained. By the way,” abruptly turning 
the conversation, and exchanging the earnestness with 
which he had spoken up to the present fora tone of light 
banter, “ did you not say something about settling 
down ? Pray who is the potent beauty that has capti- 
vated a heart so light and gay as yours ?” 

“ Cannot you guess?” laughed Von Brennel. 

“Some brilliant ornament of the Queen’s court ; 
some millionaire’s daughter; some descendant of an 
ancient noble house.” 

“None of these,” replied Von Brennel, in the same 
bantering tone. “Henry, my dear boy, the examina- 
tion has dulled your intellect. You have been trying 
to demonstrate a necessity, and failed; and now you 
cannot even guess to whom I aspire. Nor shall I tell, 
until you have first told me the name of her whose 
honour it will be to call you husband. No doubt,” he 
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added archly, “ she is some officer’s daughter, dwelling 
in the desert hole whither you are so determined to go.” 

“Oh, no;” said Rotheck. “A simple woodland 
flower, untarnished and more beautiful as she has kept 
her country home.” 

“Most likely you will go and throw your master mind 
away upon a milkmaid. Ha! ha! ha! Henry; so tike 
you.” 

“ You won’t say that, when you know who it is.” 

“ Well, well, don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“ Cecilia Arranjuez.” 

“What! Lightning and tempest!” Von Brennel 
seemed powerfully affected by what he heard ; half 
turning on his friend, he stopped him in his walk, and 
grasped his arm with a vice-like grip. His face paled ; 
and his eyes, dilating, flashed like lurid fire. “ Cilla ! 
Cilla ! did you say ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Rotheck, quietly; “ why, Richard, 
what is the matter ? ” 

“ Henry, I too, aspire to Cilla! But,’ continued 
Richard, passionately almost, “ I would not for worlds 
let this come between us and our friendship. What 
can we do ? Think! Your head is cooler than 
mine; devise some plan ; consider what we ought to do.” 

Rotheck looked concerned ; this was news to him. 
Never before had the friends spoken so distinctly about 
the future as to-night ; consequently their mutual 
revelations were as startling as unexpected. 

“ Let us sit down,” said Rotheck, leading his com- 
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panion to a bench, “ and think upon the best manner 
of settling this delicate matter, so that it may not in- 
terfere with our future relations.” “ Who goes there? ” 
he cried sharply, as a figure approached them. 

“Found you at last,” came back cheerily, “ have 
hunted you for the last hour.” 

“ Oh, it’s Cavendish,” said Von Brennel, “ let us ask 
his advice.” 

“ Yes,” assented Rotheck,’ of all our friends he is the 
best.” 

The sun had totally disappeared, and the shades of 
evening were falling rapidly upon the palace and park ; 
but there was still enough light to see that the figure 
which approached the friends was that of a tall young 
man, something like Rotheck, and wearing the same 
uniform. Had the light been stronger, it would have 
shown a fair complexion, light brown hair and moustache, 
frank blue eyes, and a cheerful expression of counten- 
ance, neither so earnest as Rotheck’s nor so gay as Von 
Brennel’s. 

“You might have let a fellow know that you were 
going to take such a secluded walk,” he grumbled. “ I 
thought myself the tyrant in your Damon and Phythias- 
like movements, ‘ Der Diitte im Bunde,* as Schiller 
says :—But I say, what are you looking so serious 
about ? Had too much dinner ?” 

*Tch sei, gewiihrt mir die Bitte 


In eurem Bunde der dritte. 
Die Biirgschaft. F. ven Schiller 
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“No,” said Von Brennel, “ but we want your advice 
in a matter of delicacy and importance.” 

“Oh, certainly. What’s the matter? A duel, 
physic, cash supplies stopped, ordered to the province 
of Posen.” 

Cavendish’s gay enumeration was stopped by 
Rotheck. “No,” he said, earnestly, “it is far more 
serious.” 

“The fact is,’ interrupted Von Brennel, “we are 
both engaged to the same woman: that is to say,” 
correcting himself, “ not quite engaged, but—well—we 
both aspire to the same fair hand.” 

‘Oh, destruction!” exclaimed Cavendish, “that is 
serious. Here, let me sit between you, separate you, 
keep you from devouring one another. Oh, this is a 
mess; both engaged to the same person.” 

“Do be serious,’ said Von Brennel, though he 
himself could not refrain from laughing at the way in 
which Cavendish treated what was to him a question of 
life and death. 

Rotheck quietly added: “We both have the same 
views, and upon no consideration should we quarrel 
about the matter, important as it may be; we only 
wish to arrive at some understanding with regard to 
it.” 

Cavendish became thoughtful. “Well,” he said, 
“let me know something about the lady, who she is, 
and where she generally resides: it may be that I too 
am engaged to her. I am very glad that you have 
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determined not to quarrel about a woman; friendships 
such as yours should be worth a little more. How- 
ever, make haste; it will soon be quite dark, and then 
the bugle will call us away.” 

“The lady’s name is Cecilia Arranjuez; my father’s 
ward ;” said Von Brennel. 

“Hm!” Cavendish becaine more serious. “ That is 
different. Did I understand you that you were both 
engaged to the same lady ?” 

“ No,” said Rotheck. 

“Then what are your relations with her now ?”’ 

“Well,” replied Rotheck, “as yet we have not 
spoken to her definitely.” 

“Tn fact not-hinted marriage to her at all?” asked 
Cavendish.” 

NOS 

“ Ha, ha, ha, that is the best joke I have heard for a 
long time. Well, you are a pretty pair to be entrusted 
with the future armies of the kingdom! Ha, ha, ha, 
quarrelling over a castle in the air.” 

The friends had not, as yet, looked at the matter in 
that light, and both smiled involuntarily at this new 
aspect of the question. 

“Tn any case,” added Cavendish, resuming a serious 
tone, “if I may advise you in so delicate an affair—” 

“ By all means ;” from both. 

—*I should say, speak to the lady openly; and, 
come what may, resolve and promise one another to 
abide by her decision.” 
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Von Brennel warmly grasped his hand, and profusely 
thanked him for showing them such an easy way of 
settling the difficulty. Rotheck simply said: “So be 
it; I promise ; here is my hand.” 

The incident over, Von Brennel resumed his gay and 
lively manner. Telling Cavendish what they intended 
to do upon leaving the Military School, he began 
questioning him about his plans, never doubting, as he 
said, that Cavendish would join him in Berlin, as 
officer in a superior regiment. 

Cavendish shook his head. “I found out where 
Rotheck wanted to go, and I strained every nerve to 

“accompany him; successfully, too. Look,” he said, 
drawing an envelope out of his pocket, “this is what I 
sought you for; it contains Henry’s commission and 
“mine; 11th Regiment of the Line, stationed at Kirch- 
walden, fortress 8th rank.” 

“Now I don’t know whether tobe cross or glad,” 
said Von Brennel. ‘Cross, because you two will per- 
sist in getting away from me; glad because Rotheck 
will not be quite deprived of civilised society in the 
desert hole to which he so much wants to go.” 

Rotheck said he would be very glad of Cavendish’s 
company. “But,” he added, “I am afraid you are 
throwing yourself away for my sake; the reasons that 
prompt me to go there do not apply in your case.” 

“ Never mind; I can guess the reasons, and I mean 
to go; so say no more about it. I have another piece 
of news for you,” he said, producing a second envelope ; 
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“my servant brought me this together with the other, 
about an hour ago. This means that we are to join 
our regiments in six weeks’ time; till then, leave of 
absence.” 

“Hurrah! then you can come down home with us 
for the holidays,” cried Von Brennel. 

“T shall be glad to avail myself of your kind invita- 
tion, dangerous as it may be for my heart, to see Miss 
Arranjuez. Should I be wounded, I shall apply to be 
admitted as third member in the compact you have 
made to-night. In case we disagree, you know we can 
always arrange a triple combat, and die, all-together, 
covered with glory, etc.” 

At this moment the sharp notes of a bugle sounded 
the recall, and a few minutes later the three friends 
were in the saddle, riding swiftly to Potsdam. 

When Richard von Brennel sought his room 
that night, he divested himself of his cadet’s: 
suit, and, carefully making his toilet, put on his 
dragoon’s uniform. When he had finished, he sub- 
jected himself to a critical inspection in a large, old- 
fashioned wall mirror. From the crown of jet-black 
hair to the polished top boots and silver spurs, his: 
searching eyes took in every detail; and when he had 
done, he said to himself complacently : “I think I shalh 
pass ; I can await the issue fearlessly, although I would 
not begrudge my friend the prize. Good Henry, I 
would give my life for him.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VON BRENNELS AND THE ROTHECKS. 


Near Coblence, on the crest of one of the hills hard by 
the Rhine on its eastern bank, there stood at the 
beginning of the present century, an old, medieval 
structure known as Die Brandburg. It was one of 
those buildings to which successive owners had made 
successive additions, and yet so, that the older parts 
were neither marred nor obliterated by the newer: a 
quaint, romantic edifice ; presenting the various aspects 
of a castle, an abbey, and a mansion, according to the 
several sides from which it was seen. Its surroundings 
were no less picturesque: at its feet, as it seemed, 
though a winding path of half a mile lay between the 
Brandburg and the-river bank, flowed the Rhine, the 
beautiful Rhine ; on three sides were craggy heights or 
verdant slopes; on the fourth, a fruitful, well-culti- 
vated valley: a charming site, and well chosen; a 
landscape on the river, that one is never tired of seeing. 

The then owner of the Brandburg was Sebastian 
Count von Brennel. For centuries had this castle 
belonged to the family of Brennel—from the time 
Werner von Brennel followed Charlemagne to Lombardy 
—and in the old baronial hall there hung harness, 
shields and trophies from many a bloody field; grim 
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and silent witnesses to the sturdy arm and dogged 
valour of past earls. Every Von Brennel, since Werner 
first settled in the Brandburg, had Jived and died there— 
leaving their castle only when called to the wars of the 
Empire—that is, all save Sebastian’s immediate ances- 
tors. 

His grandfather, Count Walter, for some real or pre- 
tended intrigue with the Court of France, was exiled 
from Prussia, and the Brandburg confiscated. Walter 
von Brennel fled to Strasburg, afterwards to Paris, 
seeking employment from Louis XIV., in order that he 
might support himself and family; his banishment 
having deprived him of his revenue. His endeavours 
at the French Court proved unsuccessful : promise 
upon promise : disappointment after disappointment. 
At last he left Paris in disgust ; and, going southward, 
journeyed to Madrid. 

For a time, things were no better at the Escurial 
than they had been at Versailles: every place that Von 
Brennel sought, was either filled by an earlier appli- 
cant, or refused him. He and his position were becoming 
desperate ; his debts increased, his capital decreased ; 
but one day, there came news of civil war in the 
Spanish colonies. 

The Spanish government immediately prepared an 
expedition to suppress it, of which the command was 
entrusted to a favourite of the Court. This nobleman 
was informed of his commission one afternoon, just as 
Walter von Brennel was told for the hundredth time: 
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“ Sefior, His Most Christian Majesty exceedingly regrets 
that the Spanish service has at present no vacancy of 
such importance as you require it to be; but if you will 
wait a short time, I will see what can be done for you. 
For the present, I hope, my dear Count,that you will 
take a glass of wine and a cigarette.” Thus spoke one 
or other of the ministers of Spain; very polite, very 
hopeful, but nothing real, save the wine and cigarettes 
which almost choked Von Brennel when he thought 
that his wife and children were obliged to drink water 
and deprive themselves at home. Onthis particular after- 
noon, Von Brennel was, if possible, more disappointed 
than ever before: he retired moodily into a recess 
of the apartment, waiting until the minister had rung 
‘for the wine and cigarettes. In the meantime, the 
favourite, for whom the command of the Philippine 
expedition was reserved, lounged lazily into the room, 

“Ha! Sefior Don Miguel, I sent for you to tell you 
good news. His Most Christian Majesty honours you 
with the command of the troops and ships for the 
Indies ——” 

“Oh, dear me, Don Alonzo, I—well—am greatly 
honoured—to be sure—but—but—there is no use in 
hiding the fact from you my friend—but—of course in 
strict secreey—I can tell you—I am engaged to Donna 
Maritana Almanzar, so I don’t want to go far away. 
Besides, there is a plague in the Indies just now, which 
’ of course is very dangerous you know, in fact the risk 
of losing one’s life is a most unpleasant matter, when 
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you are but just betrothed. or these several reasons, I 
must decline the honour which His Majesty graciously 
wishes to do me. Naturally! you must not repeat my 
reasons; say something, no matter what, I leave that to 
you.” 

Don Miguel did not heed the frequent admonitions 
of the minister, who endeavoured to call his attention 
to Von Brennel’s presence. The latter, who had 
eagerly listened to the noblemen’s conversation, now 
came forward and offered his sword for the service Don 
Miguel refused. “TI,” he said, “care little for war or 
fever or any danger imaginable. But give me this 
command, and’ I swear you shall have no cause to re- 
gret it.” 

Walter was a handsome man and an accomplished 
soldier: the impression he made was that of someone 
thoroughly meaning what he said, and able to carry it 
out. Don Miguel was, as some persons are by a-direct 
contrast, so pleased, that he immediately turned to the 
minister, saying: “I wonder you ask me to serve when 
you have gentlemen like this sefor, eager and willing. 
Stay; I have thought better of your offer; I shall 
accept the command of the expedition; and you, 
Seiior—?” 

~“ Count Walter von Brennel.” 

“Sefior Don Walter shall be my lieutenant. Then 
before we round the Madeiras, I become ill—you under- 
stand—and return; while you take the expedition to 
its destination.” 
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The minister assented—anything that suited Don 
Miguel, suited him—and Von Brennel could scarcely 
believe his senses at such, to him, good fortune: it 
meant practically, the command of some thousands of 
men, and a consequent salary of inset proportions than 
he had ever expected. 

Thus the Von Brennels left Europe. 

When the expedition reached the Philippines, 
matters were in a critical state ; but Count Walter by 
a few energetic demonstrations and a little bloodshed, 
restored orderand made his name respected. For some 
years he retained his military position—just so long as 
the pseudo commander of the expedition, Don Miguel, 
who had been on sick leave (!) in Spain ever since the 
force started, could consistently draw his share of the 
salary—then the force was ordered to return to Spain, 
and Von Brennel offered.the command of an insignificant 
garrison in Andalusia, at a still more insignificant 
salary. He refused the offer; and with some of the 
money he had saved, bought a small plantation in the 
Philippines. Here he settled, and with the help of 
planters to whom he had rendered good service 
while in command of the army, he succeeded in deriving 
a comfortable competence from his estate. He laid 
down his arms and turned husbandman, living the 
remainder of his life in peace, and dying respected by 
all, feared by many, so that for years his name was a 
terror to the unruly of those distant isles. 


His son, William, succeeded to his estates and for- 
C 
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tune, increasing the same by marriage with a wealthy 
heiress, But William, who was born in Germany, had 
always desired to return once more to the land of his 
birth. No one had felt the pains of exile so much as 
he, and though he suffered in silence he often thought 
the meanest hovel by the banks of the Rhine, with its 
attendant obligations of hard work and dry black bread, 
would be preferable to the palatial lodge and sumptuous 
life which were his lot away from home. Still there 
were reasons which opposed his return; reasons so 
powerful that they could not be overruled: the first was 
his wife’s attachment to Manilla, where her family and 
all her friends resided; the second was the uncom- 
promising attitude of the Prussian State, which ‘ would 
allow no Von Brennel ever again to set his foot on 
Prussian ground to make it once more a hotbed of 
Gallic intrigues.’ But if William could not go himself, 
he determined that his eldest son, Sebastian, who was 
like him in every way, and in whose heart he had 
deeply planted his own ardent love of the Fatherland, 
should go to Europe for a university education ; whilst 
the younger, Juan, remained at Manilla with his mother, 
whose pet and spoilt child he was. Accordingly, 
Sebastian went to Paris and studied, seeking at the 
same time to accomplish what he knew was the dream 
of his father’s life, namely, the revocation of the sentence 
that kept him in exile. While at Paris, Sebastian 
happened to meet a young German, a fellow student, 
one John Rotheck of Berlin. A chance acquaintance 
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formed at a midnight brawl in the Quartier Latin, soon 
ripened into a firm friendship; and eventually Sebastian 
told him the story of the exile, and implored him, with 
tears, to help him if he could. John Rotheck promised, 
aud what he promised he meant, thoroughly. It was 
no sentimental phrase occasioned by the atfection of the 
moment, but a heartfelt determination to assist his 
friend so far as lay in his power. He had strong friends 
in Berlin; Von Brennel had vast wealth in Manilla: 
both influences were brought to bear on the Prussian 
Court, with the effect that when Sebastian’s studies 
were completed, John Rotheck brought him a scrip of 
parchment on which was inscribed the free pardon the 
Von Brennels had so long and ardently desired. 

But as it happens in life, the joys are never wholly 
exempt from grief, and the griefs never without some 
comfort ; so it was in this case. The very ship in which 
Sebastian intended to take the glad news to his father, 
brought him a black-edged letter announcing his father’s 
death, He returned to Manilla with a great void in his 
heart, a feeling of‘a blank that would never in all his 
lifetime be filled, a first experience of that care, the 
absence of which makes youth the happiest time of 
life. 

Considerate rather of the wishes of his bereaved 
mother, than of his own inclinations, he settled in Man- 
illa and diligently managed the estates to which he suc- 
ceeded. His fortune daily increased, his plantations and 


business prospered; every man in all the Philippines 
c2 
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knew Sebastian von Brennel ; every one respected and 
honoured him: all envied him; and yet of all men he 
was profoundly sad; the mark of that first joy so 
deeply marred, nay replaced by that of the first sorrow, 
gnawed his very heart, and often would he say, as he 
looked upon his princely estates: “ How gladly would 
I give all thisand more, could I but share a little cot- 
tage on the Rhine with him who taught me how to love 
a long lost home.” 

In due course he married a lady even more wealthy 
than his mother had been; with her he tried for a few 
short years to live down the cruel sadness which had 
torn his heart. Scarcely did he begin to feel a little 
less lonely and forlorn than he had been since his 
father’s death, than he lost, at the same time, wife, 
mother, and many intimate friends—carried away by 
the plague which periodically made such terrible 
ravages in those climes. Broken-hearted and tired of 
the Philippines, now more distasteful to him than ever, 
Sebastian von Brennel determined to sell his estates, 
and return to Kurope to find his friend Rotheck, and 
the home of his ancestors. Generously giving one 
half of his gigantic fortune to his brother Juan, who 
elected to remain at Manilla, he took with him his 
son Richard and a little girl, Cecilia Arranjuez, the 
daughter of a bosom friend who had fallen a victim to 
the plague. His first destination was Madrid; after- 
wards he went to Paris, and journeyed thence in 
quest of his old friend, John Rotheck. 
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The latter had, in the meantime, graduated with 
high honours, and through the influence of the same 
powerful friends who had helped him in Von Brennel’s 
matter, obtained a professorship at Bonn. Here he 
married the daughter of an officer, and intended to 
settle. As his patrimony, however, was not of the 
largest, and his income, at best, limited, he conceived 
the idea of increasing it by employing it in busi- 
ness, Like that of many persons, much more ex- 
perienced than the Professor, this idea was good in 
theory and unsuccessful in practice. For a short time 
all seemed to go well, then there was a sudden fall in 
the market; then a further call for money ; then. a 
gigantic crash—and Professor Rotheck’s capital no 
longer showed on the credit side of his books. 

Meanwhile, a lusty boy and a fair girl had come to 
increase at once the Professor’s family and his joys, and 
brought with them an attendant train of obligations 
and expenses that gave him no small anxiety. 

Indeed, matters had come to such a state that the 
Professor, seeing he could no longer occupy that 
position in the upper society of Bonn which he had held 
until then, decided to leave the university, and seek 
a situation in a place where he was unknown, and 
where he might struggle with necessity unnoticed by 
the world. 

Under such circumstances did Sebastian von Brennel 
find his old friend when he returned to the home of his 
fathers. 
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At first Von Brennel tried to induce his friend to 
share the Brandburg with him: “I am a lonely, 
brokendown man,” he would say ; “your company is 
the only thing which will make my life a little 
tolerable.” 

Rotheck would not hear of it; his pride disliked 
the idea of living, so to say, on his friend’s favour ; and 
he opposed Von Brennel’s every suggestion. But the 
more he opposed, the more pressing Von Brennel — 
became ; planning, persuading, suggesting from morn- 
ing till night; giving as clinching answer to all 
Rotheck’s arguments: “ But for you, dear friend, I 
should perhaps never have been allowed to see the 
silvery stream and those blue hills my father taught 
me to love so much; therefore you are perfectly entitled 
to share my pleasures and my home.” 

Eventually Von Brennel devised an arrangement 
agreeable to both. He engaged Rotheck to act as his 
secretary and as tutor to their sons ; he was to receive 
a comfortable salary, and to have the use of the White 
Lodge, a large house standing near the river in the 
grounds of the Brandburg. Such was the final arrange- 
ment ; carried out as promptly as possible, to the no 
little satisfaction of al! concerned. 

The Professor devoted a part of his time every day 
to the instruction of his pupils; the rest he spent in 
the society of his wife or friend. In after years he 
always spoke of this period as being the happiest of his 
life ; undisturbed domestic joy and the constant 
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growth of his friendship with Sebastian von Brennel, 
than whom, in his opinion, no worthier man existed. 

Profiting by the example of their seniors, Henry 
Rotheck and Richard von Brennel became firm 
inseparable friends. In their studies, in their play, 
they were ever together, sharing boyish joys and griefs 
alike, from the time that Richard, with his friend’s 
help endeavoured to make an Indian canoe and float 
it on the Rhine with the effect of being nearly 
drowned, to the day that both, grown to be tall young 
men, were to leave for the Military School. 

Here again a little difficulty occured. Richard de- 
sired to become a soldier; his father by no means 
opposed him: Madame Rotheck, as an officer’s daughter, 
dreamt of nothing but to see her boy decked in all the 
bravery of arms, distinguished in the defence of his 
country. Ofcourse, Richard, with his father’s wealth 
to support him, could study anything, and enjoy ail the 
advantages his heart desired ; and it was Count Sebas- 
tian’s wish that his friend’s son should enjoy them too. 
He therefore declared that he would send both young 
men to college at his own expense. The Professor pro- 
tested ; this time it was in vain. The united opposition 
of his wife and his friend proved too strong ; and he, 
still protesting, had to consent. He came near to having 
his own way though ; for, finding that all words were 
lost on his determined opponents, he exclaimed : “ Well, 
Sebastian, we will play a game of chess to see who is to 
decide.” It was a well-laid trap ; Rotheck being, 
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generally speaking, the better player. Von Brennel 
saw the trap, and his ready wit quickly extricated him 
from a dilemma. “A capital suggestion, my dear 
Rotheck,” he laughed, “ but you are not gallant. 
Madame Rotheck must be consulted in this matter, 
whereas you seem to ignore her. Why not say a game 
of whist, in which case she can join us? The winner to 
decide—eh ?” He knew himself to be the master hand 
at cards ; so did the Professor, who, seeing that he was 
outwitted, surrendered unconditionally. 

So their sons went to the military school. And now 
the time was near at hand when they would leave it 
again, to begin in earnest the career for which they had 
been so long preparing. 

In the meantime, matters at the Brandburg had con- 
tinued much the same as usual ; the young people had 
grown older, but their elders were apparently, if not 
literally, as young and lively as before. Save for one 
fact, the passing years had left no mark behind them ; 
that one fact was the arrival of Count von Brennel’s 
brother, Don Juan. <A few years had sufficed this man, 
whose character was the very reverse of his brother’s, to 
squander and dissipate the princely fortune which 
Sebastian had so generously given him. After having 
done all that he could to disgrace the honourable name 
of Von Brennel in the Philippines, by an abominable 
course of licentiousness, gambling and prodigality, he 
collected the remnants of his property, left Manilla 
regretted by none, detested by many, and endeavoured 
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to re-establish his fortune by gambling in Europe. 
Here he found his match, however ; one or two succes- 
ful sharpers soon deprived him of his remaining capital, 
and forced him to go to his brother, a penniless, ruined 
man. He came to the Brandburg one day and stopped. 
there, giving no explanation to his brother, save a repe- 
tition of his losses, and coolly remarking that he would 
stay at the Burg for some time. Sebastian von Brenne! 
was far too magnanimous to turn his brother away ; he 
not only offered him a suite of apartments in the Brand- 
burg, but also settled a yearly allowance of £500 upon 
a man, who, though as worthless and depraved as he 
could be, was still, as Sebastian nobly remarked : “ My 
brother, my father’s son, my only relative.’ Besides, 
he hoped that now, as his brother’s wild oats were 
sown, the latter would settle down in the quiet Rhine 
valley. 

But Don Juan was of a most erratic disposition ; 
constant only in one or two points : the regular drawing 
of his income every three months, his subsequent de- 
parture from the Brandburg, and his return thither on 
or about the next pay-day. Sometimes, when he had 
little or no cash, he would stay at home longer than 
usual, but this was a rare occurrence. 


CHAPTER III. 
ARRIVAL AT THE BRANDBURG. 


In the grounds of the Brandburg there was a little 
summer-house, overgrown with creeper and wild roses ; 
shady and cool, even when the burning sun made the 
open air almost unbearable. Its only furniture was a 
rustic table and a few chairs. To this pleasant retreat 
it was Sebastian’s habit to go after dinner; here he 
would meet Rotheck, take coffee, smoke, talk and play 
at chess or cards. 

One afternoon he went as usual to his summer-house, 
hoping, as he himself was somewhat behind time, to 
find Rotheck already there ; the Professor, however, 
had not yet come, so the Count sat down to await him. 
He was a strongly built, stout man, not above the 
middle height, with a head of iron-grey hair, full 
moustache, complexion rather sunburnt, and large grey 
eyes. Broad furrows on his high forehead were the 
only marks of his cares ; otherwise his expression was 
placid and benign. 

On the table before him were two cups of coffee, 
cigars, a jar of tobacco, long German pipes, a chess- 
board, a pack of cards, a bottle of Johannisberger and 
one of champagne. Of all these various articles the 
Count and the Professor made very good use whenever 
they spent an afternoon there. 
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A quarter of an hour had passed and the Professor 
had not come ; Von Brennel became impatient. His 
coffee was gone, a cigar disappeared as quickly, still 
Rotheck ‘did not come. For another fifteen minutes 
the Count sat and smoked ; then he determined to wait 
no longer. “Cilla! Cilla!” he cried. 

A young girl of striking beauty answered his call. A 
small shapely form ; dark, Spanish complexion ; jet- 
black hair, glossy and curly, like an artistic frame to her 
handsome oval face ; eyes, brilliant and lustrous beyond 
description, so deeply brown that one would have 
thought them black. She wore a simple gown of cream- 
coloured Indian silk, relieved by a nosegay of deep red 
roses and a velvet waistband. An ornament of inestim- 
able value hung round her neck by achain of pure gold ; 
namely,a locket of the same metal, set with innumerable 
precious stones, of which the centre piece was a 
diamond cross, cunningly set by Indian jewellers, and 
purchased for a fortune by Cilla’s father. Her earrings 
were two large rubies, set in crescents of gold; anda 
diamond ring graced her small delicate fingers. In her 
hair she wore two budding roses, the deep red of which 
admirably matched with the beautiful tresses. 

She stepped lightly towards Von Brennel, and, stop- 
ping behind his chair, leant over it and twined her 
arms about his neck. 

“What is it, uncle?” She always called him uncle, 
though he was no relative—only her guardian. 

“ Cilla,” he replied, “can you do something for me?” 
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* Oh, uncle! how can you ask such a question? Do 
I not love you enough to do everything for you?” 
And she kissed him affectionately. 

*« Ves, dear, I know. Well—t have waited for Rotheck 
since dinner, but he has not come. You know, dear, 
that old men such as we are—” 

“Uncle, how can you!” Again she kissed and 
hugged him. 

The Count half turned in his chair, and regarded the 
girl complacently. “ Yes, Cilla, dear; itis of no use to 
hide the fact; we get old, and you young people grow 
above our heads, charming and engaging.” 

“ Hush, hush,” she laughed, “a child like me !” 

“Twas going to say,” he went on, “that such old 
people as we are, become liable tocomplaints and sickness 
at every turn. My friend’s non-appearance makes me 
anxious, and I want you to send one of the servants to 
the Rotheck’s to inquire about him.” 

“Never mind the servant, uncle dear; I will go. 
I can get there and back just as quickly myself.” 

Another kiss, and she was speeding down the path 
that led to the Rhine. The Count came to the door of 
his summer-house to look after heras she went. “ How 
wondrously graceful and beautiful she looks,’ he 
thought; “ how her father’s heart would be gladdened 
could he see her now.” Such thoughts always took 
Von Brennel back to the time of his youth, to the 
happy years at Manilla, to his misfortunes; and even- 
tually brought him to consider his only consolation— 
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namely, the hope of ending his days in peace, at the 
home of his fathers, in the company of his friend. There 
was a good deal of his mother’s warm Spanish blood in 
the Count, in spite of the grey eyes and calm expres- 
sion, and his affections could be gauged accordingly. 

Cilla remained absent a short time, returning with 
the Professor. He was a man of middle height, fairly 
proportioned, very erect, in spite of his white hair and 
flowing beard. His eyes were blue, his forehead high 
and slightly furrowed, his expression quiet and grave ; 
such a contrast to the bright, lively girl at his side. 

Von Brennel advanced towards them. Somehow, 
Rotheck seemed to lose all his gravity, and the Count 
all his age, when they met. It was always the same 
whenever they saw one another; there was no differ- 
ence between thew demeanour then and that of the 
time when they were students in Paris. 

To the anxious inquiries of the one, the other replied 
most gaily: “Why, Sebastian, where are your 
senses? To think that anything would happen to me, 
or that I should fall ill, as Cilla tells me. Shame on 
you, such a hearty pair as we are; men in the prime 
of life.” 

They laughed gaily at the Professor's energy, Cilla 
remarking: “Quite right, Herr Professor; uncle is so 
melancholy sometimes: what do you think ? he said he 
was getting old. Did you ever hear of such a thing ?” 

“Tn that case,’ answered Rotheck, “you had better 
make haste to open a bottle of wine, my friend. If you 
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are so minded, Sebastian,” slapping him lustily on the 
back, “ we must follow the good example of our an- 
cestors; according to the old song;” and he sang ina 
rich bass voice : 

Die alten Deutschen, sie wohnten am Ufer des Rheins, 
“you know the rest.” 

The Count, not to be outdone, responded as 

cheerily : 

Und sie tranken invmer noch eins ! 
“which we also shall do, having due respect for their 
age and superior wisdom. But, Professor, why are you 
so merry this afternoon in particular ; and—why are 
you so late.” 

“A double question for which a single answer will 
suffice. As I started to come here, the postboy 
brought me this letter from our sons;” drawing it out 
of his pocket. “Naturally, I let the messenger judge 
of our vintage, and questioned him about the latest 
news. Great things are going on around us: Napoleon 
has once more destroyed the famous coalition which 
was formed against him; the Austrians and Russians 
have sustained a crushing defeat at Austerlitz, and it 
appears are suing for peace. There is much more to 
be told; but I think it will be better for you to read 
the letter first ; then we will talk about the rest over 
our pipe.” 

“ Cilla,” said the Count, as he read the letter, “I see 
that our young people will be here, as they say, 
almost as soon as this note, and they will be accom- 
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panied by a young friend. Ishall entrust the arrange- 
ments for the welcome to your care and taste.” 

“Now, Cilla,” laughed the Professor, “you must 
outdo yourself: just think; three officers to prepare 
for. Lest your mind be overtaxed,I have told Lucy to 
come and assist you, she will be here soon.” 

“Good-bye then, for the present; I shall go and 
meet her.” 

The afternoon passed very pleasantly. When the 
news had been discussed, cards and chess engaged the 
attention of the friends until the decline of the sun 
made the atmosphere less burning. Then they went 
to the Rhine, fetching Madame Rotheck on the way, 
and either walked on the bank, or took a boat on the 
stream, one or other of the Burg servants rowing. 

A few days after this, the early beams of the morning 
sun fell on three horsemen, riding as fast as the ground 
allowed, through a valley by the Rhine. Two wore the 
undress uniform of infantry officers; the third the full 
regimentals of a dragoon cornet. Needless to say, they 
were the three friends of Sanssouci; they had left their 
luggage far behind to come by a slow mail coach, as 
they themselves preferred to ride. 

Cavendish was delighted with the scenery that met 
his eye at every turn: often would he express his re- 
gret at not having visited the Rhine before, adding that 
he would show his repentance by a more assiduous 
attention in the future. “What a romantic valley,” he 
exclaimed, checking his horse, as the opening of a defile 
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disclosed scenery more beautiful than any he had seen 
as yet. “And what is that picturesque old castle or 
abbey yonder on the crest of the hill. I think I could 
dream away my existence in one of those old turrets, 
looking down on the silver streak which must appear 
bewitching from there.” 

“So you can, if you like,’ laughed Richard von 
Brennel. 

“ Why,” said Cavendish, “do you know the owner ? 
I should indeed like to go over the old place if we can 
make an excursion thither from your home.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Richard, “I am very intimate with 
the owner, and no doubt we shall be able to arrange 
frequent excursions.” 

“To whom does this castle belong ?” 

“To my father.” 

“Then he owns the most charming property on the 
Rhine—at least on that part which I have seen. 
Richard, my boy, you are fortunate.” 

A sbort further ride, and a bend in the road showed 
the White Lodge, which Rotheck proceeded to point 
out to Cavendish. 

“JT wonder,” said the latter, “that you fellows ever 
exchanged this entrancing spot for the wilds of the 
Military School. Surely you could have no pleasanter 
future than to look after your own property here.” 

Von Brennel laughed. “I should die of lassitude in 
such a quiet place now, but I mean to settle here 
by-and-by, when I have seen a little more of the world.” 
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“ Now,” said Rotheck, “one gallop more and we shall 
be there.” 

A minute or two later the three friends had dis- 
mounted and entered the White Lodge. Although 
they arrived before their stated time, the Rotheck 
household was perfectly ready to receive them. 

Cavendish was introduced in turn to Madame 
Rotheck and her husband: they welcomed him 
warmly, and so engrossed his attention that he had no 
opportunity for the first few moments, to notice the 
other occupant of the room; namely, Rotheck’s 
daughter. The Professor, intending to please his visitor, 
spoke to him in English, a language he spoke fairly well, 
After one or two common-place questions, during which 
time Henry and Richard had been talking to Lucy 
Rotheck, the Professor turned to her rather abruptly, 
saying: “And now, Mr. Cavendish, allow me to intro- 
duce you to my daughter, Lucy.” 

Cavendish, somewhat embarrassed, bowed his respects 
to Miss Rotheck. Outwardly he went through the 
stereotyped form of introduction; inwardly he was 
saying: “What a lovely girl.” Not that he had never 
seen any handsome women before; tens and hundreds 
of them, he might have said ; but this one, blushing and 
bowing, strangely impressed him. A sensation he had 
never before experienced pervaded his whole system ; 
and he, the cool, bold Cavendish, actually felt the hot 
blood rush in waves of blushes to his temples. All at 


once, he discovered every imperfection about himself, 
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and inwardly regretted that he had not made a more 
effective toilet before such an introduction. He deplored 
his perspiring face, hot and dusty from the long ride ; 
his soiled uniform, which seemed to him to have been 
wrinkled up in the most inartistic way by the jerks of 
the journey; his boots dirty and muddy; and his 

_ spurs—oh what a blush! as he suddenly found that he 
had lost one of these necessary appendages. He thought 
he had never looked so awkward in his life ; half angry 
with himself, he endeavoured to excuse his appearance. 
Somehow the words would not come out as he wanted 
them; and although all this took but a few seconds, it 
seemed to him an interminable period. 

In justice to Miss Rotheck it must be said that she 
was certainly a beautiful girl. Nearly as tall as her 
brother, she was like him, decidedly handsome in 
appearance; her fine form still further enhanced by a 
tight fitting habit. Her face, fair as a budding flower, 
was lighted by a pair of bewitching eyes of clearest blue, — 
whilst a perfect forehead, and a wealth of light brown 
hair, tastefully arranged, crowned what Cavendish called 
the most beautiful of heads. And as she blushed and 
smiled, she seemed to become more and more capti- 
vating, especially when she opened her rosy lips to 
speak,disclosing a row of teeth,enviably regular and white. 

The Professor, who had turned aside for a moment to 
say something to his wife, now addressed Cavendish, 
relieving him from an agonising position. The relief 
was of short duration; no sooner had he imvited 
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Cavendish to be seated and to partake of the refresh- 
ments that were on the table, than he was called from 
the room to speak to another visitor. His last words 
and actions before going only heightened Cavendish’s 
embarrassment. 

“My daughter knows the English language, Lieu- 
tenant,” he said, placing the two side by side, “and 
as you are an Englishman, it will be a good opportunity 
for her to speak it,while she entertains you till I return.” 

Cavendish hardly knew what to answer. “TI am very 
pleased,” he ventured, desperately, “we must get 
together often during the time I am here; we will 
practise a great deal.” But as soon as the words had 
left his lips, he wished to recall them: both he and 
Lucy Rotheck began such a violent series of blushes, © 
that Cavendish thought his head on fire. Fortunately 
only one person noticed their difficulty ; of the others, 
the Professor had gone out, and Richard von Brennel 
was engaged in an earnest conversation with a leg of 
chicken and Madame Rotheck, the latter having 
insisted on their taking some refreshments before they 
proceeded to the Brandburg. 

Henry Rotheck alone saw the blushing pair, and 
quietly laughed at them until he thought it well to inter- 
fere. Taking a seat by Lucy, he began to talk to 
her about divers matters, much to the satisfaction of 
his friend, and remained thus engaged till the whole 
party set out for the Brandburg. 


On the way they paired most naturally: Richard 
D2 
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with Madame Rotheck, Henry with his father, and 
Lucy with Cavendish. The latter never recollected 
what was said between them then; but he considered 
that walk the most delightful he had ever taken. 
Whatever reserve existed between him and Miss 
Rotheck vanished long before they reached the Brand- 
burg ; and it was with regret that Cavendish resigned 
his fair partner to her mother when they arrived there. 
He was introduced to Count von Brennel and his ward ; 
but there was no hesitation in his manner, no awkward 
stiffness, nor any surprise whatever when he beheld the 
handsome Arranjuez: in fact, both his friends were 
surprised at the slight impression she seemed to make 
upon him, especially Rotheck, who had remarked the 
incident at the White Lodge. When, later in the day, 
Henry and Richard asked him what he thought of 
Cecilia, he coolly said: “ Very beautiful, true ; but net 
my style.” 

The introduction over, Cavendish was monopolised by 
the Count and the Professor, who wishing to honour 
their guest, placed him between them, at the magnifi- 
cent banquet which the Count had prepared. The Lieu- 
tenant, no doubt, appreciated their goodwill, but he 
heartily wished that he were sitting on the other side 
of the table, between the younger ladies, instead. 
From his place, however, he could observe every one and 
everything, an occupation by no means uninteresting, 
whenever a lull in the assiduous attentions of his neigh- 
bours permittted. 
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Cecilia came to the table dressed in a magnificent 
robe of blue plush, trimmed with Spanish lace of deli- 
cate point. The bodice was low-necked, the front 
being a mass of white lace, stretching from shoulder to 
shoulder, where it was gathered by silk rosettes, and 
gradually tapering to the waist. She wore an antique 
Morocco belt, heavily worked with gold, from which 
depended an old-fashioned gipsire of blue velvet, em- 
broidered with pearls and the motto of Cecilia’s family. 
It was an heirloom, first acquired by a former Arran- 
juezin the Moorish wars. Her beautiful arms were half 
bare ; and her wrists encircled by a pair of bracelets set 
with diamonds. Her fingers were graced with several 
valuable rings; and her locket, with the diamond cross 
upon it, hung as usual, round her neck. A tiara of 
diamonds gave additional lustre to her hair, and com- 
pleted a study fit for the greatest of painters. 

Cavendish took in her ravishing beauty adorned by 
all the wealth of jewels, and ceased to wonder that his 
friends should feel as they did towards her; but he him- 
self would ever and again repose his eyes contentedly on 
Lucy Rotheck who sat by her side; and not all the 
arguments of ten thousand worlds would have convinced 
him that she, in her plain, well-fitting habit, was not 
more beautiful than the bewitching Arranjuez. 

As the afternoon advanced, the party grew merrier, 
and the laughter louder. Years after, this dinner was 
referred to with pleasure and satisfaction. The Count 
excelled in stories of his adventures in the Indies ; the 
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Professor became young again in recounting his student 
days; Richard von Brennel flirted with Madame 
Rotheck, a lady who, but for her older appearance, 
seemed to be still in the twenties; Cilla and Lucy 
teased Henry and Richard in succession; and Caven- 
dish contributed many an escapade of the Military 
School. 

In the midst of their enjoyment, the door of the 
room suddenly opened, and there entered a man, who, 
but that he was broader, more muscular, and older 
looking, was the very counterpart of Richard von 
Brennel. The same flashing, dark eyes, the same black 
hair, the same face, save that there were lines on it 
which, as yet, were absent from Richard’s. His head 
was large, set on a low neck; and his forehead very 
high and broad. He wore his hair cut close to his head, 
and his moustache carefully tended and pointed. <A ° 
full face, well-formed nose and mouth, completed his 
handsome countenance. Contrary to tbe fashion of the 
period, he wore a shirt and coat freely cut out in front, 
leaving his throat and part of his breast bare. His 
frame was, for a man, as handsome as his face, well 
proportioned in every respect, very powerful and 
muscular. His appearance was that of a gentleman of 
culture and education ; and, as he entered, he bowed in 
the most accomplished manner, smiling and regarding 
the company with composure and complacency. This 
man was Juan von Brennel. He was usually called 
Don Juan ; the name which he bore at Manilla. 
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Cavendish observed that a hush fell on the company 
at his entrance, which, at the time, caused him no little 
surprise. The Count rose, introduced his brother and 
placed him by the side of Madame Rotheck, opposite 
Cavendish. Soon the coaversation regained its lively 
character, Don Juan being, if possible, more agreeable 
and sociable than any of the others; and the young 
Englishman almost began to think he had been mis- 
taken in his impression at Don Juan's entrance, and 
found it hard to reconcile what he had been told of this 
man with his behaviour. 

But, later in the evening, an incident reawakened his 
first impression, and furnished him with still further 
matter for reflection. 

Don Juan mentioned that he had passed through 
Coblence on his way to the Brandburg, and that he had 
learned the particulars of a grand féte to be held there 
shortly, under the auspices of the prefect, the comman- 
dant and other notabilities of the town. The ladies 
immediately said that Mr. Cavendish should not miss 
such an opportunity of seeing Coblence to best advan- 
tage, and advised an excursion. 

“Tam going,” said Don Juan, “and shall be most 
happy to have your company. Of course,” turning to 
Richard von Brennel, “ you are going?” 

Richard consulted Henry Rotheck before he 
answered. 

“Yes,” he said, “if Henry will go, as he 
says.” 
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It was with biting sarcasm that Don Juan retorted: 
“Tam glad your friend gives you permission.” 

Richard laughed good-humouredly ; Henry Rotheck 
fired up at once. “ No permission,” he said, warmly, 
“is mine to give. But I, myself, should value most 
highly the counsel of a eee before mepensibent to an 
invitation from such a source.’ 

“Tt seems that they do not neglect prosody at the 
Military School,” sneered Don Juan. 

With singular tact, Madame Rotheck interposed, 
and turned the conversation; then the restraint which 
the incident had put on the company gradually 
vanished. 

The rest of the day was spent in the large drawing- 
room of the Burg, Don Juan favouring them with 
exquisite performances on the violin, of which he was a 
perfect master : Cilla and Lucy played duets on the 
piano, and sang. Eventually they supped and prepared 
to retire. At this moment the Count and the Professor 
both claimed Cavendish as their guest ; the former 
wishing to keep him at the Burg, the latter to take him 
to the White Lodge. Madame Rotheck also insisted 
upon her right to have the visitor at her home. The 
Count, however, would not yield the point, being sup- 
ported by his son and Cilla. 

Henry Rotheck saw that Cavendish, in spite of his 
polite evasion when asked where he would rather stay, 
preferred to take up his quarters at the White 
Lodge. “I think,” he said, “ the best way will be for 
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Mr. Cavendish to stay at our house, and I shall remain 
here ; thus, you will both have a visitor. This arrange- 
ment shall be subject to the condition that we all meet 
at one of our houses every day.” 

“You have lost none of your good sense, Henry, I 
see,” laughed the Count, “ your proposal suits me; and 
I think my young people too ;” turning inquiringly to 
Cilla and Richard, “ although we had made prepara- 
tions to keep you allhere. But it does not matter, if 
we see you daily.” 

The Count would not suffer the Rothecks to go 
home alone. He, his son and Cilla insisted on accom- 
panying them, in spite: of all their protestations. This 
determination gave the young people another excellent 
opportunity for pairing according to their tastes. The 
Count walked arm-in-arm with the Professor ; Richard 
did not cease flirting with Madame Rotheck until he 
left her at her door ; Henry conducted Cecilia ; and 
Lucy again fell most naturally to Cavendish. Whether 
the latter was interested or not in their conversation, he 
never said ; but when they arrived at the White Lodge 
he exclaimed somewhat regretfully: “What! are we 
already here ?” 

Before her brother went back again, Lucy contrived 
to ask him; “ Who is Mr. Cavendish ? ” 

_ Henry laughed as he answered : “ George Frederick 
Cavendish is the son of an Englishman, who married a 
Prussian lady. He was left an orphan while still 
young, and brought to Germany by a maiden aunt of 
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his, who lives at Berlin, He has a fairly good fortune 
of his own, and is heir presumptive to his aunt, who is 
by no means poor ” 


“ Stupid,” she said, laughing, “ I don’t want to know 
how much money he has : only who he is.” 


Her brother laughed : “ Good night,’and left. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HORTENSE, DUCHESSE DE BEAURIVAGE,. 


In an elegant apartment of one of the finest houses 
in Coblence, sat a lady of undefinable age. She cer- 
tainly did not look more than twenty-five; but as she 
never distinctly referred to her childhood, that is all 
that can be said. She was a tall, stately woman, rather 
stout, but not unpleasantly so; well proportioned, it 
might be said. Her head was well poised upon a 
queenly neck, her countenance very engaging. Eyes of 
a bluish grey, looking at times soft and dreamy 
beneath their long lashes, at times commanding and 
majestic from under a pair of brows which, however 
quiet they might be now, could knit fiercely when 
required. Her nose was well shaped, slightly acquiline ; 
mouth small and rather scorniul, and her chin just a 
little too stiff to be perfect. Her forehead was neither 
too high nor low, without the slightest ruffle or furrow. 
Her hair was long and wavy, of a rich auburn tint— 
not red, be it understood; not even the slightest 
approach to it—talling in profusion over her ample 
shoulders, and. admirably suiting the pale rosiness of 
her cheeks, She was, on the whole, a handsome 
woman, grand and full of majesty, but singularly grace- 
ful. 
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She wore a rich skirt of deep crimson-coloured bro- 
cade, flounced and fashionably draped; and a bodice of 
the same material, trimmed with black velvet. It was 
square-necked, and tipped with ‘the slightest strip of 
ermine. Her jewellery consisted of a gold enamel 
comb, a necklace of pearls, a diamond ring, and a 
pair of bracelets composed of a series of precious stones 
in a slender setting. 

She was easily reclining on a sofa-chair, leaning far 
back, and looking by turns pensively out of the 
window, and at her reflection in a mirror on the opposite 
wall; her feet placed on a small hassock ; one of her 
arms lying idly on her lap, the other toying with a 
round, ivory-handled fan of ostrich feathers bound with 
gold thread, and set with jewels. From time to time 
she would languidly open her lips and softly sing a 
stanza of the Marseillaise or of another revolutionary 
song. It was Hortense, Duchesse de Beaurivage. 

The room was quite in keeping with its occupant. 
A soft, heavy carpet and crimson velvet hangings ; 
stuffed chairs, sofas and settees covered with red plush, 
on which was worked in gold embroidery the letter 
“M”; an eighteenth century spinet; several small 
Louis XV. tables, and a painted ceiling from which 
depended a crystal chandelier. Mirrors, vases, trinkets, 
and various ornaments were disposed.on cheffoniers 
and pedestals round the room; everything was elegant, 
costly and fashionable. 

The duchess had sung all her songs in succession, 
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looked out of the window and at her reflection till she 
yawned, when the door opened, and her gentleman 
usher introduced :—Juan von Brennel. 

“Hortense!” he said, when they were alone, “I am 
so delighted to see you.” 

“Ah,’ she answered languidly, without further 
acknowledgement than a turn of her head, “is it you, 
Don Juan? I hope you are in perfect health. And 
Monsieur le Comte, at the Brandburg, how is 
he?” 

Juan answered the inquiry somewhat testily. He 
took a footstool and sat down at her feet. He wanted 
to take her hand, she withdrew it hastily; he seized 
and held it nevertheless, looking up into her eyes with 
a world of passion in his own glittering orbs. 

“ And is that all you have to say to me, Hortense ?” 
he asked almost sadly. 

Her only answer was to speak about the approaching 
feast to be held at Coblence. 

“So that is all? Hortense!” he questioned in an 
agitated voice. “You have not even an embrace left 
for me.” 

“Bah!” she said, “you are always so; you do not 
know how to behave towards a duchess i 

“Duchess or no duchess,” he interrupted, still more 
agitated than before, ‘‘ you are my affianced wife !— 
And see here, Hortense !” he continued angrily, starting 
from his seat, and pacing up and down the room, “I 
am tired of your nonsense. Ever since those first six 
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months of our engagement, now five years ago, you 
have been playing fast and loose with me.” 

The duchess sat up erect when she heard his words ; 
she was not frightened; only embarrassed. “ Don de 
Brennel! Don de Brennel!” she said 

“To perdition with your Dons and titles,” he cried, 
more angrily than before, “how is it that I am not 
your Juan now as I was then; you beautiful demon, 


you !—Six men’s blood has already paid the price of 


your deceitful face—you flirt, you 

“Juan! Juan! I implore you,’ she cried, “for 
heaven’s sake be calm.” 

How handsome Don Juan looked as he stood there in 
the middle of the room, his eyes blazing as if on fire, 
his mouth angrily working with nervous excitement, 
his hands clenched, and his whole frame in one convul- 
sive agitation. 

“Calm!” he shouted, rather than spoke ; his sonorous 
voice sounding like thunder in the apartment, “ calm ! 
when I am treated like your lap dog; you tyrant! I 
swear that I'll kill your last favourite as I did the other 
six. Before the week is out there shall be a duel 
between the boy Prince Mirakoff and Juan von Brennel. 
You know what the result will be i 

The duchess became alarmed at Von Brennel’s 
manner ; starting up, she ran towards him, took his 
hands, and looking up into his eyes appealingly, said, 
oh, so piteously : “Juan ; oh, dear Juan ; dear, dear Juan ; 


you know how I love you—know how am wrapt up in 
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you—how can you be so cruel! Do but listen to me — 
hush, for heaven’s sake be quiet, the servants will hear 
you.” 

Von Brennel threw her from him and thundered: 
“To the devil with the servants and their master 
too.” 

The duchess in spite of her rebuff immediately ran 
to him, again took his hands, and threw herself at his 
feet. “I implore you, dearest Juan, darling, on my 
knees I conjure you to hear me.” 

For an instant Juan gazed angrily into the face 
before him; then he was conquered. He raised her: 
“Ton’t lie there, Hortense,” he said, still somewhat 
sullenly, “you need not kneel to me.” 

“Come and sit down,” she said, “ we will talk.” She 
passed her arm round him, and led him, still surly, to 
the sofa. “I know,” said she, with a captivating 
vivacity that more and more allayed Von Brennel’s 
anger, “that you would like some wine: stay, I will get 
it.’ With her own hands she brought wine and cakes, 
placing them before her irate visitor. Then she sat by 
him, and said in the sweetest of tones: “ Now my dear 
Juan, listen to me. You know very well that the 
French Revolution deprived me of all my estates, and 
left me an income which barely suffices for my servants. 
And you know also that your own is nothing to speak 
of now; but,” she added quickly, as she saw him _be- 
coming angry again, “you hope it will soon ‘be large 
enough for us both. Quite so. But you will understand, 
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my dear Juan, that it would be highly imprudent to fix 
our marriage till we are more prepared. Until then I 
had better do as I am doing, accepting the hospitality 
of the one and of the other. Just now you were so 
angry with poor Prince Mirakoff ; he is one of my best 
friends, and has placed this residence at my disposal on 
condition that I keep house for him. What grievance 
should you have for that ? Come, let bygones be by- 
gones, and do not fight any more for my sake, or—I 
shall become cross.” 

This and much more did the duchess say to the 
same effect ; and Von Brennel listened, listened to it all, 
entranced by her form and voiee: he assented to every- 
thing, approved all, and ended by begging her pardon 
for his conduct. 

And she, as he became more pacified, became as cold 
and cynical as she had been before: “ Well, Juan,” she 
said in conclusion, “ what have you to offer me? Now 
I am the guest of a prince; half a dozen dukes and 
other nobles are continually in my train. I will not 
have them: nobody but you; but seriously, Juan, can 
you expect me to exchange all this pomp and splendour 
for a small house in a secluded neighbourhood? I, who 
from my youth have been used to Courts. Were you a 
marquis, or a count even, the case would be different: 
were you Count von Brennel instead of Don Brennel ? 
ah—then we might hasten what at present depends on 
circumstances of the future; for, now you have not so 
much as a title to offer me.” 
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And Juan listened quietly to it all :.“ Yes,” he sighed, 
“ Hortense, I think you are right.” 

“ Come and see me often,” she said, “ you will always 
find me here at this time. Good-bye.” She con- 
descended to kiss him, and swept grandly out of the 
room, 


CHAPTER V. 


WHAT WAS SAID IN THE LIEBESTRAUM. 


JuAN walked moodily to the Rhine, took a boat as 
far as he could, then entered a narrow path on the » 
opposite bank of the river, leading to the Brandburg. 
As he wended his way onward, cursing his fate and 
deploring his impecunious position, he suddenly came 
upon three persons so intently engaged in conversation, 
that they did not notice his approach. It was Cecilia 
Arranjuez and her two lovers, walking arm-in-arm 
across the path which Juan followed, up another that 
led off sideways, to the summit of a slight and wooded 
acclivity, most romantically situated at the mouth of a 
steep ravine Juan beat a hasty retreat- behind a 
clump of trees by the roadside ; he wanted to observe, 
without being observed. “TI wonder,” he soliloquized, 
“where they are going, so seriously occupied as they 
seem tobe. How lucky that I did not meet them before 
the road became so narrow and winding ; and how lucky 
they did not notice me. I am convinced there is some- 
thing behind this earnestness, the knowledge of which 
may be important tome. Stop a moment ; let me see 
where they go to, andI shall be after them.” Fora 
few minutes he watched them as they went; then a 
bend in the path hid them from sight ; only for a few 
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seconds ; then they reappeared higher up the hill, 
going towards a grove on the crest. “Oh,I see ;” 
added Don Jnan, “ha, ha, ha, ha, they are going 
to the Liecbestraum: this is capital ; lovesick, eh! 
But I must hear what they say, and of course be there 
before them.” He ran hastily down the narrow way, 
turned, and climbed the hill which the three were just 
ascending by the path, and managed to arrive at the 
Liebestraum a little sooner than they. 

The Liebestraum was a kind of niche in the face of 
the rock, plentifully overgrown with creeper and wild 
plants, and further enlarged, nay almost enclosed, by 
two stunted trees whose spreading branches met over- 
head and cast an impressive shade into the mossy cleft. 
A stone bench cut out of the solid rock indicated the 
only part which man had had in the formation of this 
recess. 

Don Juan had barely time to conceal himself behind 
one of the bushes, when the three entered the retreat: 
They sat down in silence for a time ; then Cecilia asked 
them the reason for which they had wished her to 
accompany them thither. “I hope,’ she said, “ that 
you are in no trouble. What is the important matter 
upon which you want to consult me so privately ?” 

Richard glanced significantly at Rotheck ; the latter 
answered “ Dearest Cilla, we are in no trouble such as 
you think ; our trouble is far greater, and can only be 
removed by you.” 


“ By me; ” she said, winningly, “ why, Iam ready to 
E2 
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do anything to please either of you.” But as she looked 
at them, and met in turn the brilliant eyes of Richard, 
flashing with all their beauty the sentiments of his 
burning love, and those calm, clear eyes of Rotheck, 
singularly radiant with a pure light of earnest devotion, 
she was strangely affected. She experienced a hitherto 
unknown sensation that sent the blood coursing through 
her veins ; and, casting down her eyes, she felt all at 
once, that her childhood and that of her companions 
was over. They were no longer only her friends, who 
sat beside her and looked so ardently into her counten- 
ance—no, and she understood at once what would 
follow. Surprise and emotion prevented her further 
utterance, all she could say wasa nearly inarticulate : 
“well?” 

Her lovers were no less affected ; trembling with ex- 
citement, both were fora few moments bereft of speech ; 
all they could do, was-to gaze, and drink in the ravish- 
ing beauty of the form beside them. And as they 
looked, a sunbeam, full and strong, pierced the leafy 
roof, and lighted up with fairy touch as it were, 
Cecilia’s blushing countenance. Those were moments 
never to be forgotten ; eternities in themselves, solemn 
in their silence, and yet full of feeling and expression. 

Rotheck at last broke out: “ Cilla, dearest, I love 
you—we both love you.” 

She leant back, and covered her face with her hands, 
but not a word ‘she answered. Rotheck gently took 
her arm, and clasped her hand in his own. “ Cilla, 
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dearest,” he went on, in his full rich voice, all the more 
musical for the slight tremor, which would make itself 
heard, in spite of his efforts to suppress it; “ Cilla, 
dearest, I would not have dared to speak to you now, 
without fortune, without position, a young man battling 
with the world ; I would not have given you a sign of 
my heartfelt attachment but for this, that I found out 
that Richard also loved you, that Richard also hoped 
one day to call you entirely his own, that Richard also 
hoped to be your willing helpmate, your chosen pro- 
tector, your husband. And you know how I love 
Richard rt 

For a moment Von Brennel seemed to overcome the 
emotion, which had prevented him from saying any- 
thing himself, aud he interrupted: “ And you know 
how [ love Henry ”; then he relapsed into his former 
silence. He preferred to let Rotheck speak ; in such 
matters he readily acknowledged his friend’s superior 
ability and tact. 

“ Well, then,” continued Rotheck,’ we both agreed 
to lay our case before you: and we promised, man to 
man, hand-in-hand, that we would abide by your de- 
cision. You, Cilla darling, have now to say the word, 
and we shall obey. We never doubted,” he continued, 
as though he had suddenly thought of something, “ that 
your choice would fall on one of us; that is why we are 
emboldened thus to speak : and once more, as regards 
myself, nothing but the discovery of Richard’s senti- 
ments would have induced me to open my heart to you, 
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before my position had brought me a little nearer to 
your elevated rank.” 

Cecilia would fain have averted her head, but she 
could not : on the one side she met Von Brennel’s, on 
the other, Rotheck’s glance ; both full of the feelings the 
latter had just expressed. 

“ You surprise me so,” she said, hesitatingly ; “ I am 
sure—I—well—to tell the truth—I—well, I hardly 
know—lI love you both,” she concluded abruptly. 

“ What is to be done now ?” asked Richard. 

“Well give me time ; I really—truly—cannot say 
now. You have startled me so. You know I am but 
gilt uh 

Somehow the words, which she often said so gaily : 
“ You knowI am but a child,’ would not come out this 
afternoon ; she could not tell an untruth ; and she felt 
in her inmost heart that now, after what she had heard, 
she could no longer call herself a child. Rotheck 
assisted her: “ Well, Cilla, shall we leave it an open 
question, according to the terms of our agreement, 
until we return once more to the Brandburg ? It does 
cost me something—more than you can imagine—this 
suspense, after I have opened my heart to you,” ke 
added, feelingly, “and no doubt Richard feels the same: 
but by nothing on earth would I have you troubled ; 
therefore, I am content to wait. And you, Richard,” he 
questioned. 

“ Think as you do,” was the reply. 

“ There is something more, which I must say,” added 
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Rotheck softly ; “I do not know whether you are 
aware of it ; but I fully expect that we shall be engaged 
in war very soon ——” 

A stifled cry from Cilla interrupted him: she grasped 
a hand of each, and said, with terror in her voice: “ No, 
no! don’t say that, Henry. Oh, God! if anything hap- 
pened to either of you, I think I should-—” 

“ Cilla darling, don’t think of that, at least not 
yet,” said Rotheck,” but you, Richard, and I, we must 
consider the question. Let us solemnly promise that 
if one of us should remain on the field, killed in the 
honourable defence of our country, the other shall 
return to claim and guard our Cilla, if she shall so 
decide.” 

“ Nobly said, Henry: I promise,’ and Richard von 
Brennel stood up and gave his hand and word. 

There were a few tears from Cilla, some kisses ; and 
then they went, arm-in-arm as they had come ; as yet, 
three hearts bound up inseparably one in the other. 

Then Juan von Brennel came forth from his hiding 
place, and gazed frowningly after the receding figures. 
« The devil,” he exclaimed, “ but I am nearer to becom- 
ing Count von Brennel now than I was this morning. 
Very well, my darlings, I know your weak points now; 
very well, wait a little, only a little, and then—‘ Ah! if 
you were only Count von Brennel instead of Don Juan,’ 
is what Hortense said ; and, by thunder, this looks very 
much like it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FETES AT COBLENCE. 


ALTHOUGH it had been decided at the banquet 
in the Brandburg, that all there present should 
go to Coblence for the fétes, yet the execution of that 
intention was found to be impracticable. In the first 
place, Miss Arranjuez caught a severe cold—whether 
while promenading in the walks of the Burg with Rich- 
ard at twilight, or boating with Rotheck in the morn- 
ing mist, has not yet transpired—a cold so severe that. 
she was forced to keep her bed: Miss Rotheck and her 
mother immediately said that under those circum- 
stances they would not go to Coblence. Then the Pro- 
fessor and the Count made out between them, that going 
to fétes was no amusement for sucholdmen Not that 
they really meant it; they preferred their quiet chat 
and games in the afternoon to the best of fétes. Thus 
the number of excursionists was eventually reduced to 
four, Don Juan and the three friends. 

“How do you prefer to go,” asked Don Juan of 
Cavendish, “ by boat or on horse ?” 

Could Cavendish have spoken sincerely, he would 
have said: “I don’t want to go at all.” Since Miss 
Rotheck hadexpressed her intention of staying at home, | 
he had endeavoured in every imaginable way to find an 
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excuse for not going to Coblence. In fact, if the truth 
must be told, he had tried his very best to catch a cold, 
a dreadful cold, no matter of what description, provided 
only that he could keep his room and be attended by 
Lucy Rotheck. His efforts proved futile; all he suc- 
ceeded in doing was to.get a most troublesome 
influenza and a harsh unpleasant cough. Of course 
when people will open door and window ; wander about 
inthe middle of the night without coat or waistcoat; 
and tumble into the Rhine accidentally for the purpose, 
and then keep on their wet clothes for hours—these are 
some of Cavendish’s devices—they must not mind a 
little influenza and a considerable cough. 
But now, questioned as to how he would rather travel, 
he was obliged to put a good face on the matter, and 
chose the waterway. When they arrived at Coblence 
they went to the Hotel Impérial, the proprietor of 
which was acquainted with Don Juan. Such a number 
of visitors, however, had flocked to the town, that 
nearly the whole of the hotel was occupied. The 
proprietor, as a special favour, gave them his best room, 
a large apartment on the first floor, mentioning that he 
had a smaller one on the third. 

“ You can manage together in the large room, I sup- 
pose,” said Don Juan to his nephew and Rotheck, 
“whilst you, Mr. Cavendish, can take the smaller apart- 
ment. I am sorry that I did not think of reserving 
rooms when I was in Coblence last.” Don Juan did 
not, of course, volunteer any information about the in- 
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cident with the Duchess of Beaurivage, which on 
that particular day had rendered him so inatten- 
tive. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Richard, “we shal] manage, but 
where will you stay ?” 

“ At Adrianow’s, a friend of mine ; a fine, dashing 
fellow; introduce you to-morrow. For the present, 
good-bye.” 

On the following day the fétes were to commence ; 
their occasion was the passage through Coblence of a 
distinguished French marsha] ; there were to be: a 
grand review, a banquet at the prefect’s, balls, parties, 
spectacles and so forth. Early on that day, Juan von 
Brennel sought his friends, introducing, at the same 
time, Count Vladimir Adrianow, a Russian Pole, holding 
a captaincy in a regiment of chasseurs. He was well 
known in Coblence, and through him the party from 
the Brandburg received invitations to the prefect’s 
banquet, and were introduced to some of the best 
society in the town. He was a man of some thirty or 
five and thirty years of age, of middle stature, rather 
corpulent. His complexion was fair; his eyes, a kind 
of melting grey, filled with a curious half-sott half- 
searching expression and moving about continually ; 
never fixed, save when he cast them upon beauties of 
the other sex, at whom he could stare most unflinch- 
ingly for lengthened periods, through his square, gold- 
rimmed eye-glass. His skin was very white and soft ; 
in fact, his whole appearance effeminate : in his circies 
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he was known as a ladies’ man. He had been expelled 
from Russia on account of his revolutionary tendencies ; 
and had joined the army of France as a soldier of 
fortune. His income was derived from the portion of 
his property which he was able to save at the time of 
the expulsion. 

The fétes began, the day wore on; Adrianow and 
his companions went to the review; then to the 
prefect’s ; and after dinner joined in the ball, a_ brilli- 
ant and very successful affair. After a most enjoyable 
evening the three friends retired to rest ; Cavendish 
grumbling that Lucy Rotheck had missed such a fine 
day ; Rotheck speaking of what he had remarked at 
the review ; and Richard who had had quite as much 
to drink as he could possibly manage without serious 
inconvenience, full of the qualities of the banquet and 
the charming ball. 

On the day after, Rotheck asked Richard: “ What 
are your plans for to-day ?” 

“ Just as we arranged with my uncle: yesterday : 
first, breakfast with Adrianow, then a ride, then the 
military concert, then dinner, and then—oh !” he inter- 
rupted himself, “ then we go to the Officers’ Club and 
play cards.” 

“ And then ”—said Rotheck inquiringly. 

Richard hesitated a little ; with just the slightest 
appearance of confusion he said : “ Well I suppose—I 
fancy, then, each one will go home when he is 
tired.” 
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“And so that is all?” questioned Rotheck very 
seriously. 

Richard was visibly embarrassed. 

“ Well,” he began—* Have you not promised your 
uncle and his friend to go to the Langres, while 
we stayed at the club ?” asked Rotheck, severely. 

Richard fidgetted uneasily in his chair ; he looked 
like a reproved schoolboy, flushing and hesitating ; 
Rotheck so firm and cold before him, 

“And do you not know, from former visits to 
Coblence,” went on Rotheck, as severely as before, “ the 
reputation which the Langres enjoy? Do you not 
know that it was to avoid meeting such people that 
your father would not come?” 

“T assure you, dear Henry, I have really not thought 
of that ; but Y 

Rotheck interposed; he drew near to his friend, put 
his arm round him, as he had done many a time when 


they were talkingaboutany matter of importance,andsaid 
very softly : “ You know, Richard, what my friendship 
is for you, and all the more because you may one day 
be Cilla’s husband. Now listen to me: I speak to you 
as I would to my brother. Richard, you have a great 
failing which may lead to the most serious conse- 
quences, especially as through your good nature you 
are so easily persuaded—you do not know when to 
stop drinking. I need not proceed to show you what 
follows when wine is master of the man. You have 
fallen into the hands of two men whose powers of 
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capacity are only surpassed by the celebrated Heidel- 
berger Tun* ; and they lead you to drink and drink 
until—well, never mind. The men to whom I refer, 
are your precious uncle and his friend, who, but for my 
interference last night, would have spoilt your enjoy- 
meut by making you indulge to excess. So long as I 
am with you, you may snap your fingers at them ; 
Juan von Brennel knows me,” and as Rotheck spoke a 
powerful light came into his eyes, which gave him an air 
of imperial command ; “and Vladimir Adrianow shall 
know me too; very shortly. But, to continue. They 
led you, last night, to promise that when we would be 
at the Officers’ Club you should leave us and join them 
at the Langres for supper and dancing. After what I 
have said it will be unnecessary to dwell upon the 
result of so doing; it will be sufficient to say that 
neither Cavendish nor I have been favoured with an 
invitation which we should scornfully reject. You see, 
I know all their petty plans, if I am ignorant of their 
object ; no matter how, but I know them ; and in your 
interest shall do my best to counteract them. Promise 
me not to go to the Langres ; if your uncle is angry, 
refer him to me.” 

Richard listened with mingled feelings of shame and 
contrition; when his friend was done he said, with 
downcast eyes : “Of course I will promise ; and very 
sorry I am that I.did not consult you first; but 


* The Great Tun of Heidelberg, kept in the cellar of the 
castle, has a capacity of 49,000 gallons. 
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Adrianow is such a smooth-spoken persuader, that I 
could not refuse. You see, Henry, why I do not want 
you to leave me ; I do not know how I shall get on in 
Berlin without a guardian such as you have always 
been. However, I shall try and mend, beginning this 
evening.” 

“T am glad you are not offended by what I have 
told you,” said Rotheck ; “as regards my being with 
you at Berlin, your reasoning is incorrect ; the 
circumstances will be so greatly altered. Here you 
have to give an account of your actions to no one but 
yourself; there you will be under the eyes of the king 
himself, besides a number of superior officers. Again, 
there you will have no Juan, no Adrianow ; and 
certainly will not be asked to mix with people like the 
Langres.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by Cavendish, 
who came in, saying he was ready to start. 

The day passed very agreeably, and in due course 
they went to the Officers’ Club. There, Juan and. his 
friend left them; Cavendish and Richard associated 
with a Frénch officer fora game of whist; Rotheck 
began a conversation about military matters with an 
old colonel who had fought under Carnot, Hoche, Marceau 
and Napoleon. Although at this time (1806) the 
relations between the French and Prussian Courts were 
strained, so strained that war was declared a few weeks 
after, yet the utmost cordiality prevailed among the 
officers of both countries assembled at Coblence, which 
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was at that period, a French fortress and the capital of 
the department of the Rhine and Moselle. The old 
colonel even jocularly remarked that if fate should bring 
them face to face on the field of war, he hoped Rotheck 
would profit by the lessons he had given him that night. 
To which Henry courteously replied: “I hope that you 
will accord quarter and honourable terms, for I am 
afraid such a meeting would end in my discomfiture.” 
The colonel, highly pleased, gratified his listener with 
a detailed account of the battle of Marengo. 

Later in the evening Cavendish came and asked : 
“What about going home ?” 

Rotheck queried where Richard was. “ He went out 
about an hour ago with Adrianow,” answered Caven- 
dish. 

Not a sign did Rotheck give of the effect these words 
produced on him; he quietly rose and bidding his 
vivacious entertainer good night, accompanied Cavendish 
to the hotel. But when he had seen the latter to his 
room, he went to his own apartment, threw himself into 
a chair and buried his face in his hands: “ Oh, Richard 
Richard,” he would say from time to time, “what a 
future yours will be!” 

As the night wore on Rotheck wrapped himself in 
his great cloak, and stood by the window, whence he 
gazed into the street, watching every passer-by. The 
bells of a neighbouring church had just struck the hour 
of four, when Rotheck, still at the window, fixed and 
immovable, noticed three persons coming down the 
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street. As they came nearer, he saw that between two 
privates of the grenadiers, walked or rather staggered a 
person in a state of hopeless intoxication ; and that 
person was—Richard von Brennel. i 

In another moment Rotheck had gone downstairs and 
covered the distance between the trio and the hotel. 
Hastily slipping a coin into the hands of the soldiers, 
he took Richard in his own strong grasp, and led him 
forward. The latter was talking in the most confused 
manner imaginable. The ball, the guests, the repast, 
the music, the wines, each in turn were mentioned and 
ludicrously mixed. 

“ Ah, ah, ah—’ he said brokenly, “ —Adrian—s-— 
goo—oo—ood fel—low—o: ca—a—a—pital baw—aw 
—awl—ha—a—ave a ci—ga—a—ar—dance—Mi—i— 
iss—mo—o—o—ore bra—andy—champ—a—agne.” 

As he spoke he staggered and swayed, and shook his 
head so much, that Rotheck, in spite of his strength, 
could scarcely hold him. When he got near to the 
door, he set up a roystering song; but then Rotheck, 
whom up to the present he had failed to recognise, 
cried sharply “ Quiet!” and shook him violently. 
Whether Von Brennel recognised him then, or not, he 
changed all at once, demurely obeying the touch of his 
guide. Once in the hotel, Rotheck took him in his 
arms and carried him upstairs as though he were a child, 
Then, taking off Richard’s coat, he laid him on the bed: 
he himself, not wishing to sleep, spent the remainder of 
the night in pacing up and down the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RECALLED. 


Apour nine o’clock in the morning Richard von Brennel 
awoke. His head seemed on fire, his throat was parched 
and rough, a noisome taste in his mouth. His eyes 
were dull and seemed as balls of lead; his whole body 
ached and gave him unusual uneasiness. But for a 
moment all his bodily pain was put into the shade by 
the inner grief he felt when he saw that Rotheck’s bed 
had been unoccupied, and that he was alone in the 
apartment. Thoughts of shame and _ self-reproach 
coursed through his brain; he rose hastily, threw him- 
self into a chair, giving way to a train of humiliating 
reflections. He was quite convinced that his friend, 
angry at his breach of faith and his bad conduct, had 
left Coblence in disgust ; and where would he find an- 
other friend like Henry Rotheck? Richard did not 
blame him. Whatever his faults, Richard was warm- 
hearted and generous, at least then; and readily 
acknowledgedhis short comings; therefore he thought 
himself rightly served. Still, he hoped to arrange 
matters once again, and already began to consider what 
he should do to this}purpose, when he heard Rotheck’s 
firm regular step on the stairs. The door opened, 


Rotheck entered ; Richard taken aback, hung down his 
F 
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head in repentant confusion, expecting every moment 
to hear the stern words of rebuke that he deserved. 
But Rotheck, taking a chair, seated himself by his 
friend, and said simply: “Had you known, Richard, 
what I have felt this night for you, you would not have 
acted thus.” 

Richard shrank as though he were being tortured : 
‘Henry,” he ejaculated at last, “dear friend, can you 
forgive me—will you forgive me. 1 assure you that I 
mean to break my habit. I was afraid you were angry 
with me and had left me.” 

“ Never, if I can help it, Richard ; but don’t mind 
last night now; say no more about it. I have taken 
precautions that not even Cavendish will know of it, 
therefore drop the subject, and try to forget it. As an 
act, it is not to your credit; however, we should not 
measure our acts by their present value, but according 
to their consequences. For that reason let it be your 
endeavour, henceforth, to contro] yourself; and no bad 
consequences will result from last night’s misfortune. 
Look forward, Richard ; be manful, and for Cilla’s sake 
cut the acquaintance which proves so detrimental to 
you.” 

Richard grasped his friend’s hand warmly: “ That is 
so like you, Henry: Iam so grateful to you; I promise 
faithfully to do as you wish.” 

Just then Cavendish opened the room door, and came 
in, grumbling most diligently that the servant had not 
called him at seven, as he had ordered; thus making 
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him a couple of hours late, as he said, for everything. 
“ Breakfast late, dressing late, going out late, my letter 
that Ihave to write late, my whole business of the day 
late; it’s too bad. Why, Richard, not ready yet? Are 
you unwell?” 

“Qh, no,” said Rotheck, “like you, he overslept him- 
self, and I did not wish to call you; you were out late 
last night,.and very likely will be so to-night. As to 
your complaints, Cavendish, allow me to suggest a 
remedy, You usually spend about an hour and a half 
at breakfast; just forego that work to-day, and set to 
the important letter you must write at once. Become 
enamoured of some fair damsel in Coblence already ?” 
laughed Rotheck, “that you must write to her. Ha- 
ha-ha; for that is the only important matter which I 
imagine can trouble you at present.” 

“ Now then,” responded Cavendish, “don’t make any 
rash judgments; I am only writing to the White Lo— 
the Brandburg I mean,—to inquire how Lu I 
mean they—are. A mere matter of politeness,” he 
added, observing Rotheck’s amused look; “on my honour, 
I am not enamoured in Coblence, or of Coblence.” 

“Then you are enamoured ?” questioned Rotheck. 

“ Ask no indiscreet questions,” was the answer, in the 
same strain, “and you'll get no lies told you in reply. 
Who is coming to breakfast? ” 

“Tl come,” said Rotheck, “ while Richard makes his 
toilet.” 

“Very well,” said the latter,“I shall be ready Sinsetlas 

F 
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After breakfast Rotheck went out to. make a few 
calls; Cavendish set to work on his letter; Richard 
went to his room and read. While thus engaged, an 
attendant came to him and informed him that two 
gentlemen wished to see him. For a moment Richard 
hesitated. ‘Shall I see them, or not? After all there 
can be no harm in doing so; I shall persistently refuse 
their advances and thus get rid of them. I can hardly 
be so impolite as to decline to see them.’ “Show them 
up,” he said aloud. 

Richard expected to see his uncle and Count Adri- 
anow; he was mistaken so far as the former was con- 
cerned. His visitors were Count Adrianow and Lieu- 
tenant Grandlieu, the latter being an officer whose 
acquaintance he had made at the Langres’, They 
greeted Richard cordially, he replied coldly. Their 
conversation at first was common-place, and each one 
studiously avoided any allusion to the incident of the 
night before. Gradually, however, Adrianow brought 
the conversation to bear upon it, the lieutenant joining 
him readily. “Of course,” he said, “ you will be at the 
governor's soirée to-day.” 

“If my friend Rotheck goes,’ replies Richard. 

“Pooh ! pooh!” said Adrianow, “you are extremely 
reserved for an officer, and a Prussian officer too. You 
know young men must have their day. I suppose Mons. 
Rotheck is your superior ? ” 

“No, he is my friend,” said Richard, but the hot 
blood mounted to his temples as he spoke. He had 
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perfectly understood Adrianow's sneer; and had he 
wanted any confirmation, the Lieutenant’s scornful 
smile would have been amply sufficient. 

“Oh, is that all?” said Adrianow, “ then I must com- 
mend your attachment; but I think he need hardly 
draw the reins so tightly when you are on a pleasure 
trip. Now the purpose of my visit this morning is to 
bring you an invitation from Mdlle. Lebrun, who 
is going to give a late ball and party to-night. The 
governor’s affair will be tame in comparison. Besides, 
Mdlle. Lebrun thinks you such a charming acquisition 
to Coblence society that she can hardly do without you ¢ 
Is that not so, Lieutenant ?” 

“On my honour, Captain.” 

“ Again,’ continued Adrianow, “as her ball will be 
late, you can easily make your appearance at the 
governor’s before; but I assure you that your pleasure 
would be materially reduced. None but old officers 
and such like people are invited, of course excepting 
the town grandees. You owe your invitation to the 
fact of your being foreign officers, as most of our juniors 
have not been asked.” 

“JT can give you no answer until I have seen Lieu- 
tenant Rotheck,” Richard answered coldly. 

Adrianow was not a man to be so easily put off. 
“ Ask your friends to come too,” he said ; “ mademoiselle 
would be delighted”’ Much more did the pair say to 
the same effect; and at last Richard seriously con- 
sidered the advisability of getting rid of them by 
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accepting the invitation for the time being. Matters 
became such that he had either to say “ Yes” or a most 
unpleasant “ No;” for Adrianow, when he liked, had such 
a winning manner that Richard’s weak, hesitating 
character was greatly overmatched. He had hoped 
that Rotheck would have returned early, in which case 
his importunate visitors would soon have been disposed 
of. But Rotheck did not come; while Adrianow be- 
came more and more pressing. The words which even- 
tually decided Richard in his reply were: “ Now I take 
it for granted that you will not refuse mademoiselle’s 
invitation ; yesterday you promised her on your honour 
to do anything she asked of you !” 

Too proud to disavow his word, too well-bred to give 
offence to his visitors, Richard tried to overcome his 
difficulty by assenting to their proposal, while secretly 
determining to act otherwise when the time came. 

“T shall say ‘yes’ to them,” he reasoned within himself, 
and when the time does come I shall not go; then I 
shall distinctly refuse. After an affront like that I sup- 
pose they will not trouble me much. In the meantime 
I need not say anything to Henry; it might grieve 
him to think I had consented at all; but to-night I 
shall act as I ought. I hardly know whether it is 
right or not; but, surely—I can’t help it—Very 
well, Count,” he said aloud, “I shall try and be there.” 

It was surprising with what alacrity the pair with- 
drew, once he had consented. Five minutes after, 
Rotheck returned; and Richard wished a thousand 
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times that he had kept his visitors a little longer. 
Several times he was on the point of opening his heart 
to his friend; but first one thing and then another pre- 
vented him. Either Rotheck was busy writing a letter, 
during which time Richard did not like to disturb him ; 
or some one came in, or something else happened ; there 
always was an interruption. ‘Then Richard would 
reflect that ‘after all he must try and be manly, and 
resolve to fight the battle alone. The last interruption 
was Cavendish, who came gaily into the room, waving 
a sealed envelope, and saying, “ Finished at last.” 

“You look as though you had been hard at work,” 
observed Rotheck. 

“ And so I have; no mistake, my friend.” 

He did look like it; his hair was all disordered, 
stains of ink on his hands, and more than one on his 
perspiring face even. The contents of the letter never. 
transpired for the benefit of the public; but the 
chambermaid of the Imperial Hotel found some five 
quires of torn writing paper on the floor of Cavendish’s 
room. Some sheets were very imperfectly destroyed, and 
Cavendish’s writing could be clearly distinguished. 
“My dear Lucy” on one; “Dear Miss Rotheck” on 
another ; “ Esteemed friend,’ “ Dear friend,’ “ My dearest 
charmer,’ “ My only Lucy,” “ Dear Madam,” “ Madam,’ 
were the superscriptions on others, followed in every 
case by a few more words. Once the letter got so far, 
thewriter seemed to have disapproved of itand torn it up. 

The afternoon soon gave way to evening; and the 
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friends proceeded to the governor’s house. Richard 
found that he had been somewhat misled as to the 
guests ; for a more brilliant company than was there 
assembled, could hardly be desired. It was true, how- 
ever, that this soirée was more select and restricted 
than the prefect’s: but there was enough of the 
young, charming and fashionable element to have satis- 
fied the most exacting. During the progress of the 
ball, Richard was suddenly accosted in a recess of the 
room, by his uncle and Adrianow. “ We have come to 
fetch you,” they said, “ according to your promise.” 

Richard bit his lip with vexation ; he looked round 
for Henry, but could not see him: “I must go and 
tell Rotheck,” he said. 

“ Nonsense, nephew,” said Don Juan, “ this is be- 
coming quite ridiculous. Why, by and by you will 
want Rotheck’s permission to dress. His motherly care 
of you is the talk of the town ; decidedly not to your 
advantage.” 

Richard flushed ; he tried to excuse himself by say- 
ing he was engaged for some more dances. 

“ With whom ? ” sharply questioned Don Juan. 

Richard hesitated. 

Don Juan came close and whispered into his ear : 
“Do you even tell lies for your friend’s sake ?” 
Richard flushed the more. 

Adrianow looked offended: “I thought,” he said, 
“ that the word of a Prussian officer, the word of a Von 


” 


Brennel, was worth more than——. 
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Richard did not permit him to finish. “So it 
is,” he retorted hotly, “I will come.” Inwardly he 
thought, “I shall go, stop for one dance, just to keep 
my word; and then when I have done my duty, kept 
my word—then I shall pay these gentlemen for their 
attronts,” 

Why Rotheck was not to be seen when Richard re- 
quired him, must be explained. Cavendish had come 
to him a few minutes earlier, with a very long face : 
“ [ say, Henry, I am in a mess this time,” he said. 

“ What is it ?” 

“Tt is not exactly like the difficulty that bothered 
you aod Richard at Sanssouci, but very much like it. I 
do not aspire to the same hand as some one else, but 1 
am actually engaged to twe different persons for the 
same dance.” 

“ However did you manage that ? Never mind 
now ; something must be done. How much time have 


you ¢” 
“ Fifteen minutes; next dance.” 
Rotheck looked serious: “ That is awkward,’ he 


said. “ Who are your partners ?” 

“The Comtesse d’Armanvillers aud Mdlle. de Rou- 
baix.” 

“ H’m ! that is most embarrassing.” Rotheck re- 
flected a few moments, then he said: “ Wait here ; 
I'll go and see what is to be done.” 

Rotheck spoke French to periection, and possessed 


an easy grace which had gained him golden opinions 
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wherever he had been. He had yet another advantage 
in being an old friend of Mdlle. de Roubaix. 

Accosting her in the most casual manner possible, he 
commenced a lively conversation with her, in the course 
of which he said: “ Mademoiselle, I have no doubt that 
you will honour me for at least one valse.” 

“T regret infinitely,” she replied, “but I am engaged 
for the whole evening. I am so very, very sorry; had 
I met you sooner, I most certainly should have been 
only too delighted to avail myself of so golden an 
opportunity.” 

“Mademoiselle, your words are too cruel. I envy the 
happy gentlemen who have the good fortune to be in 
your society.” 

“Oh,” she laughed, “ Lieutenant, how you flatter me: 
I shall become positively angry. Surely you do not 
envy your friends, and it is precisely to one of them, 
Mr. Cavendish, to whom I am promised for the next 
dance.” 

Seven of the fifteen minutes were gone ; Cavendish 
seemed to be roasting before a slow fire; and Rotheck 
resolved to make a desperate effort to extricate his 
friend from his embarrassment. 

“Mr. Cavendish, did you say?” he laughed gaily, 
“T have half a mind, mademoiselle, to rob him of his 
treasure: the prize is too valuable not to be tried for.” 

“Oh, Lieutenant,’ she said archly, “ how can you! 
You officers dare everything; but so bold as you are, I 
have not seen one.” 
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“ Mademoiselle, you brave me,” he said, rising ; his 
hand to his heart. “Iam entitled to the effort now.” 

“ Really, lieutenant, no—but—I suppose he will not 
mind your joke—” 

“ Joke,’ he interrupted earnestly, “I am serious. 
Excuse me for leaving you a moment.” 

Rotheck rejoined Cavendish at once: “Dance with 
the Countess ; I have arranged with Mdlle. de Roubaix.” 

“A thousand thanks my friend;” and Cavendish 
breathed freely again. 

Then Rotheck went back to the young lady, with a 
pleasant smile. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” he said, “I have 
conquered ; you will dance with me?” and he looked 
at her so appealingly that she immediately rose and took 
his arm. 

*“ It is so improper, Lieutenant, I am sure, highly im- 
proper; if my mother knew—” 

“ Mademoiselle say no more about it; no one shall 
ever know; I have my friend’s word of honour: but I 
would have dared anything for a valse with you.” 

“Oh, Lieutenant !” 

The orchestra began to play, and Rotheck led her 
off, laughing quietly to himself: he was seldom so 
amused in his life. 

A little later, a servant came and told Rotheck that 
he was wanted. Following the man, he found a 
messenger from the Brandburg who brought two sealed 
despatches trom Berlin; one tor himself, the other tor 
Cavendish, ordering them to join their regiment 
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immediately. He at once communicated with Caven- 
dish, and then sought Richard: he found him nowhere 
in the room, but on inquiring whither he had gone, was 
informed that he had been seen to leave in company 
with Adrianow. As soon as he heard this, Rotheck 
consulted Cavendish. They determined to await the 
close of the ball, and not to say that they had been 
recalled. 

Cavendish grumbled considerably ; Rotheck looked 
concerned ; this recall meant business, 

“ When are we going ?” questioned Cavendish. 

“To-night, as soon as you are ready,” 

“Travel by night ?” 

“Our despatch says at once; but if we leave in the 
night, we can spend a few hours at home to-morrow.” 

“Very well;” said Cavendish, “but what does this 
mean ?” 

eo Wranin 

“ Bother,” said Cavendish, “ they might wait till after 
our holidays.” 

Arrived at the hotel, Cavendish packed his valise. 
Rotheck, saying that he had to go out again for a little 
while, asked him to pack his too. 

Quitting his ballroom dress, Rotheck put on his 
rough undress uniform, a heavy pair of top boots, and 
his great cloak. He exchanged the light sword he had 
used until then for a more powerful one which he wore, 
slightly hanging, like a cavalry sabre. Thus attired he 
went in search of Richard; a task by no meaus difficult : 
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he simply went to Adrianow’s and questioned the 
valet, who for a few coins gave all the required in- 
formation. This obtained, Rotheck went to Mdlle. 
Lebrun’s, 

The hall porter, thinking him one of the guests, 
admitted him, marvelling greatly at the curious dress in 
which this visitor came to the ball. 

“Ts Mons. von Brennel here?” 

“ Both, sir.” 

“Mons. Richard, I mean.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Without another word Rotheck entered. 

Poor Richard; he had had the best of intentions to 
drink but one glass, to stop for one dance only—but— 
like many another good resolution, it was broken, more 
through force of surrounding circumstances,than through 
wilful indulgence. His uncle and Adrianow had got 
him to the ball; there, company and wine did the rest. 
Mdlle. Lebrun was an opera singer, and her society on 
this particular evening was just such as a person of her 
position might be supposed to frequent. At the 
moment that Rotheck entered the room, Richard, 
between two ladies, was preparing to go through the 
movements of quadrille. Already he had had more to 
drink than he could manage, but he was by no means 
insensible to what was going on around him, 

Suddenly a dead silence fell on the guests, and naught 
was heard save the regular tramp of spurred boots and 
the clank of a sword. It was Henry Rotheck walking 
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up the room, looking right and left with unutterable 
scorn. 

At last he stood before Richard; the latter, full of 
shame and mortification, retreated hastily behind his 
uncle, who alone seemed to have retained the faculty of 
speech. “What do you want?” he asked curtly. 

“ Richard.” 

“He cannot see you now.” 

Rotheck turned ; in less than a minute he had come 
and gone. 

Simultaneously the band struck up the quadrille, the 
dancing began; and the momentary interruption, 
though much commented upon for a time, was speedily 
forgotten. Juan von Brennel gave the hostess, what 
was for her, a sufficient explanation. 

In the dead of the night, two gentlemen, with their 
horses, were ferried across the Rhine, and having reached 
the other side, mounted and rode rapidly to the Brand- 
burg. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE BRANDBURG. 


As Rotheck and Cavendish rode along, the latter 
asked the reason of Richard’s not accompanying them : 
“ In our hurry at going, I had no occasion to enquire,” 
he concluded. 

“Richard is engaged; he will follow us soon, I 
think.” 

Cavendish looked sharply at his friend; but not a 
sign of his inward emotion appeared on Rotheck’s 
countenance ; the rays of the moon showed the same 
expression as that on which a few hours before had 
fallen the brilliant light cf the governor’s _ ball- 
room. 

It was just before break of day when the pair arrived 
at the Brandburg, somewhat unexpectedly indeed, for 
the messenger who had brought them the despatches 
had stayed at Coblence; and at the Burg the official 
envelopes had not given any indication of so pressing a 
recall, The inmates of the Burg being evidently still 
asleep, Rotheck suggested that, rather than wake any 
one there, they should go to the White Lodge; a proposal 
which, needless to say, met with Cavendish’s hearty 
approval. The Rothecks were not yet up, but Henry 
soon found means to wake some, if not all of them. 
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Knocking against the house door with the hilt of his 
sword, he made noise enough to rouse the whole 
district. 

“Bless me,” ejaculated the Professor, looking through 
the curtains of his room, “it is Henry and his friend. I 
wonder what has made them return so soon. There is 
nothing wrong I hope.” In less than three minutes he 
had slipped on his dressing-gown, called his daughter 
and the servants, and admitted the riders. 

“ T am very pleased,” he said, “ to see youagain ; but 
I hope your sudden return means nothing wrong. Why 
—where is Richard 2? What was the import of those 
letters which were directed to be forwarded to you zm- 
mediately 2 Can it be that——” 

“ We are recalled,” replied Henry, “ that is all. Our 
orders are to join without delay: therefore I thought it 
best to come home at once, so that we might spend a 
few hours here before going to Kirchwalden. Richard, 
I found, was engaged for some hours longer; and I 
preferred to let him stay, and follow us as soon as he 
could.” 

“So you are recalled. Well, well, my dear boy, I 
trust this may not mean war ; but, unless J am much 
mistaken, there will be a rupture with France before 
many weeks, not to say days.” The Professor looked 
anxiously at his son; already the gory battlefield 
loomed before him, and filled him with painful and har- 
rassing thoughts. His son, however, took the matter 
gaily; Cavendish joined him still more so, not forget- 
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ting, by the way, to inquire most diligently after Miss 
Rotheck’s health. 

By this time breakfast was ready, and Miss Rotheck 
made her appearance. It was a very strange thing to 
notice how very naturally she and Cavendish got and 
kept together, treating everybody else with the utmost 
indifference. ‘“ As I shall soon be going,” said Caven- 
dish, “ we must make the best use of the little time left 
to practise English.” And she, blushing, but not half 
so much as at their first meeting, readily assented. 

“What will you do when I am gone?” asked 
Cavendish. 

“Well, I don’t know ; I am sure, I haven’t thought 
about it yet,” she said. 

“So you are quite unprepared for my leaving you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Cavendish! I meant about my English.” 

“ And suppose I get killed ? ” 

“ How you talk! And suppose you come back a 
general, with a title, and the charming captive of 
another kind of warfare-——” 

“That will do. Suppose I went for the first two and 
came back for the last?” And Cavendish turned upon 
her a look so full of what he felt, that she blushed, 
turned her head and said nothing. But Cavendish in 
spite of his gaiety was far from feeling satisfied; and 
mixing in the general conversation of the others, 
reiterated grumblingly: “ Bother them; they might 
have waited till our holidays were over.” 


After breakfast they all went to the Brandburg, where 
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both the Count and his ward were very much surprised 
and pained at the news; Cilla especially, who clung to 
Henry in an agitated, frightened manner, speaking of 
all the dangers, thoughts of which already filled her 
mind, and refusing to be comforted by Henry’s words of 
confident composure. 

When questioned as to Richard’s not coming, 
Rotheck excused him as well as he could; but Caven- 
dish noticed for the first time a pained look on his 
friend’s face, whenever the latter thought himself un- 
observed. “I know very well,” he thought, “that 
Rotheck is not frightened at the idea of war; what 
then can that hidden grief be? Imuch suspect there is 
something behind our friend’s staying at Coblence, and 
letting us go alone. Another thing; he is there with 
his uncle. Well, I don’t want to judge rashly: but I 
fancy—well—never mind.” 

“IT suppose you will stay here for a few days,” said 
the Count. 

“No;” replied Rotheck, “ our orders are very definite. 
We cannot stay longer than the hours we saved in 
leaving Coblence before daybreak.” 

“Oh Mr. Cavendish,” ejaculated Lucy, “so soon ?” 

“T would not mind smuggling another half-hour or 
so; but your brother is severe; and then, after all, duty 
is duty. Look here, you come with me into this window 
bay ; I have something particular to say.” 

Lucy silently acquiesced. Cavendish conversed with 
her as long as he could; he was determined to spend 
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his remaining hours by the Rhine as pleasantly as 
possible. 

In the meantime the others discussed the abrupt 
despatches and the chances of war : “I sincerely regret,” 
said the Count, “that you are recalled so soon; I had 
planned a number of things for your enjoyment. How- 
ever, you must recollect that in our lives we meet with 
disappointments and unpleasantness at every turn, and 
that only he isa true man, who can overcome them. 
If there is a war, though I heartily hope it may not be 
the case, I know you are ready to do your duty.” 

“And with God’s help return home again,” replied 
Rotheck. 

Cilla laid her head on Henry’s breast, crying bitterly ; 
saying, “Do not, do not go yet; poor dear Henry. 
What if you do not return to me ——” 

“ Hush, Cilla,” he whispered, “ you must hope for 
the best. Moreover, you have another, as near and 
dear as I am.” 

They partook of lunch at the Brandburg; then 
Henry said the moment of departure had come. Cecilia, 
clinging to him, wept frantically ; the others were sad 
and pensive, the Count, rather annoyed that his son had 
not yet returned. Rotheck once more excused him, 
saying probably he had been detained by unforeseen 
circumstances, which would be satisfactorily explained 
when he did return. 

Cavendish, impressed by Cecilia’s grief, thought of a 


plan which would somewhat allay it ; and, at the same 
G2 
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time suit him very well. “Supposing,” he said to 
Lucy, “ that, instead of riding, we went by carriage ; 
then you and Miss Arranjuez would be able to accom- 
pany us part of the way.” 

Miss Rotheck approved of the idea, and proposed it 
to the others. Cecilia at once assented ; and, eventu- 
ally, it was decided that they should take the family 
coach of the Von Brennels with extra horses, so that 
no time might be lost. Rotheck hardly liked the pro- 
posal, but he did not demur ; it would have seemed 
eruel to spoil the evident pleasure of the others. 
“ After all,” said Cilla, smiling through her tears, “ it 
will not make you lose any time, and we shall be so 
pleased to see you a little longer.” Rotheck only 
smiled, 

“But how shall the girls return ?” - questioned 
Madame Rotheck. 

The Count said he would go with them if the Professor, 
came: “If he won’t, then they may come back alone,” 
he laughed, “ if they get lost it won't be much to cry 
over ; ha, ha, ha!” 

“TJ will go then,” said the Professor, “ for your sake. 
What would I do if my little Cilla got lost ?” he added, 
gently stroking her head. 

“ What an unfeeling man you are, to be sure ;”. said 
Madame Rotheck, trying to make a joke, “to think of 
eee the poor girls travel alone in these troubled 
times.” 

“That is nothing, madame ;” laughed the Count, 
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“make them used to it. Pleasant thing if they 
encountered a few highwaymen on the road. Quite an 
adventure ; ha, ha, ha !” 

In a short time the carriage was ready. Affection- 
ately embracing his mother, Rotheck was the first to 
tuke his place. Five minutes later the coach rattled 
along the high road at a break-neck speed. 

In the evening of that day, Cavendish and Lucy 
arranged between them that they should journey 
another day in company, instead of separating, as had 
been at first intended. It required a little coaxing, a 
little diplomacy and a little perseverance to carry the 
point ; but carried it was. They remained at an inn 
over night; and resumed their journey early next 
morning. The day passed very pleasantly for every 
one. ‘The two elder gentlemen enjoyed the excursion 
immensely ; the two younger couples were engaged in 
private conversation, carried on in whispers. The 
final leave-taking was sad, but they all seemed to be in 
very hopeful spirits; especially the officers, who 
immediately afterwards, rode away as fast as their 
_ horses would go. The party from the Brandburg, how- 
ever, being in no hurry, went back leisurely, making 
the journey in three days ; so that it was five days in 
all before they returned home. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RICHARD RECALLED. 


SHORTLY after Rotheck’s visit to Mdlle. Lebrun’s ball 
room, Count Adrianow drew Juan von Brennel aside, 
and asked him what Rotheck’s behaviour meant. 
“What is your object,” he said, “in retaining your 
nephew? Itmay be all very well for you; but really I 
cannot understand it. Personally, I must also com- 
plain that the conduct of your young friends makes me 
appear ridiculous in the sight of my acquaintances. 
You know what a difficulty I had in getting your 
nephew here; and now his friend must needs come and 
make a stir in this very place. Grandlieu will notice all 
this, and putting two and two together, make up a nice 
tale for the edification of my brother officers in the 
garrison ; and I is 

“Enough, Adrianow ; never mind that. We must 
first attend to the business of the moment. The boy 
must be taken to your house to-night !” 

“ What ?” 

“Yes,” said Don Juan, “he must go there to-night.” 

“Do you want him put out of the way?” leered 
Adrianow. 

“No; it does not matter what I want. I shall tell 
you all that presently when we are by ourselves.” 
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“Very well; I'll pilot the fellow home,” 

During the course of the evening, Mdlle. Lebrun also 
took Don Juan apart and asked him whether he was 
pleased with the ball, and whether he had gained the 
object he had had in view, adding, thatif not, she would 
very willingly organise a second one. 

Don Juan replied that he was not yet in a position to 
state how-far he had attained his purpose; but that 
if he required Mdlle. Lebrun’s amiable services in the 
organisation of another soirée, he would be most happy 
to avail himself of them, and, as before, pay all 
expenses. 

Richard von Brennel danced and drank until he got 
into the same condition as when the grenadiers escorted 
him to his hotel; then Count Adrianow and Juan von 
Brennel led him to a carriage and drove him to the 
Count’s lodgings. Here the young man was brought 
into Don Juan’s room, while the latter and the Count 
shut themselves in a private apartment. A bottle of 
rum and a jar of tobacco were on the table; the two 
gentlemen discussing these as well as their affairs. 

“ Maybe you'll tell me,” said Adrianow, “what your 
object is in pursuing your nephew. Affection perhaps ? ” 
he sneered. 

Don Juan laughed, a hard cold laugh. “ Do you not 
know me too well,” he asked, “ to think I have no end 
in view in thus treating that boy upstairs? You are 
becoming stupid, Adrianow. But let us get to business.” 
He filled his glass with rum; and, taking a long deink, 
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continued: “You know that I am engaged, and to 
whom ?” 

“Yes,” said Adrianow, “ particularly as I happened to 
be your second in two or three honourable affairs about 
your betrothed that terminated unfavourably for the 
other party. ” 

“ Well, I want to get married, but I lack funds. So 
does she, at least she says so; and what is more, she 
won't have me till I am better off.” ' 

“So you are in financial difficulties ?” 

“Yes, but I know some one who is not.” 

“And you want him put out of the way?” said 
- Adrianow, significantly regarding his companion. “It 
would be an easy matter, in his present state.” As 
he spoke he pointed to a dagger which hung on thé 
wall. 

Don Juan shook his head. “ No, it would be of no 
use; there would be the old man to reckon with 
then.” 

“ Can't you treat him to the same ?” 

“ Well, I could, and I couldn’t. Still, then there 
would be his ward and the Rothecks to deal with.” 

“A small matter,” said Adrianow, coolly; “you 
know what tradesmen do, when their retail business 
becomes too extensive—go into the wholesale trade,” 

“That is so, but at the same time,” said Don Juan, 
“J want to do this business scientifically and with re- 
finement. Although it would be to my interest to get 
matters settled expeditiously, yet I should like the 
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Rothecks to know that _I—the despised profligate—I— 
have my revenge for the overbearing way in which I 
am treated. Besides, it will not do for me to quarrel 
with that boy upstairs, or to put the old man away just 
yet, because I know his will—took the liberty of looking 
at his private papers one day when I was in great straits, 
and meditated upon the advisability of ending his 
joys and griefs then—it actually reduces my present 
revenue, and merely compensates by a petty estate, 
somewhere in the wilds of Westphalia, fit for a farm 
labourer. Now, if I destroy the old man—.’ 

“Your brother, you mean ?” 

“Yes, If I did put an end to the old fool, then I 
should be worse off, under the present circumstances, 
than I have been. For then his boy would be guarded 
by the Rothecks, and I would sooner eat him than that.” 
Don Juan looked terribly fierce as he spoke, quite as 
though he meant what he said. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said Adrianow, 
“but why did you not destroy or manipulate the will 
when you had it in your hands ?” 

Juan answered with an oath: “You do take me for 
a fool, Adrianow! You are becoming positively childish ! 
If I only had had the will; but my careful brother 
does not leave such documents within any one’s reach ; 
it was merely the copy that I saw; the original is at his 
notary’s.” 

“ Oh, I see.” 

“ And quite time you did see. Now open’ your eyes 
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and your ears and your mind, as well as your hands, it 
you want to work for me.” 

“ Don’t get excited, my dear Juan: have some more 
rum, and don’t talk so loud. Tell me what I can do for 
you ; what do you want?” 

“To be sole Count von Brennel; to revenge myself 
on the Rothecks, whom,” he said with a diabolical 
expression, “I should like to see tortured in a thousand 
ditferent ways, and still survive to suffer again.” 

“You are quite artistic to-night, Juan.” 

“Shut up!” retorted Juan, fiercely. “Come nearer, 
we will confer.” 

The rest of their conversation was carried on in 
whispers. Eventually they seemed to have, come to a 
satisfactory conclusion, upon which Count Adrianow 
retired, while Juan von Brennel threw himself on a 
couch in the apartment. 

Although it was nearly dawn when Don Juan laid 
down, he was up again at eight oclock, as fresh as 
though he had had a good night’s rest. Late adven- 
tures were not new to him, and, apparently, did not in 
the least disturb him. His first walk was to the 
Imperial Hotel, where, to his surprise, he was told that 
Lieutenants Rotheck and Cavendish had left during the 
night, and that a note was there for Mons. von Brennel. 
Taking advantage of the fact that the attendant before 
him was not the most intelligent of mortals, Don Juan 
sent him for the note, saying that he was Von Brennel. 
He opened the note very carefully: by the way he went 
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about it one could easily see that he was an adept at 
the surreptitious opening of communications. It was 
as follows :— 


My prar RICHARD,— 


We, Cavendish and I, have received orders to join 
our regiment at once, the despatch being couched in 
unmistakable terms, As I want to spend a few hours 
at home, we leave immediately, and hope you will be 
back in time to see us before we depart from the 


Brandburg. 
Your friend, 


Henry ROTHECK. 


Don Juan, with a satisfied air, made mental notes, 
closed the letter again, and, coolly handing it back to 
the attendant, said that it was not for him, but for Mons. 
Richard, to whom it was to be given. “Of course,” he 
added, “ in your own interest you will say nothing 
about having shown it to another man.” 

Thence Don Juan went back to Adrianow, and the 
pair conferred once more. 

“This is capital,” said Don Juan, “a more favour- 
able circumstance could hardly have been desired.” 

The sun was high in the heavens when Richard von 
Brennel awoke. ‘The state of body and mind in which 
he was can be more easily imagined than described. 
To say that his head felt like molten lead, and his 
members as though he had been on the rack, would 
only be giving an inadequate idea of his feelings. His 
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inner sufferings were no less acute. Ina moment the 
whole shameful scene of the preceding evening came 
back to him, and he groaned in repentant anguish. He 
had a faint recollection of being seen by Henry, and 
felt that his friendship must be rudely shaken, if not 
entirely broken; he felt also that he was unworthy of 
Cecilia, and- for the first time envied Rotheck his 
superior qualities and virtues. Then, as he looked 
round the room, he discovered to his horror that he was 
in astrange bed chamber. “ Great heaven!” he ejacu- 
lated, “if I should still be at Mdlle. Lebrun’s I am 
lost. Then, indeed, will Henry scorn me; and—oh !— 
if Cilla ever heard—” 

Rising at once, he made a hasty toilet; while so 
doing he saw a razor lying on the dressing table. For 
a moment he meditated upon the expedient of com- 
mitting suicide; but he happened to see a crest 
engraved upon the blade which he recognised as Don 
Juan’s. Overjoyed to think that he was not at Mdlle. 
Lebrun’s, Richard felt almost grateful to his uncle for 
having brought him away from there. When he was 
ready he touched the bellrope; it was answered by an 
attendant who brought him a sumptuous breakfast. 
Surprised still more at such attention, Richard 
enquired after Don Juan, and expressed a wish to see 
him. The attendant bowed and withdrew; soon after 
Don Juan entered the room. He was so affable that 
Richard, himself peevish and cross, was positively 
astounded. 
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“ Good morning, my dear Richard ; I am very pleased 
to see you up, and looking so well.” 

“Do I?” answered Richard, crossly, “ I don’t feel so.’ 

Wen Juan laughed, one of his courtly, engaging 
laughs: ““ My dear boy,” he said, “I see you are not 
used to the world.” For a young man, and an officer 
too, to complain of a night’s ——” 

“Yes,” retorted Richard, more crossly still, “ yes, I do 
complain. Last night's disgraceful carouse is likely to 
cost me the best and truest friendship in the world.” 

Don Juan laughed «as though he listened to a good 
joke ; his nephew, more irritated than before, asked him 
at what he laughed. “Best and truest friendship, did 
you say?” asked Don Juan, with emphasis. 

“Yes, best and truest friendship, I repeat. My 
guardian angel, Rotheck was, and you : 

“ Richard, my dear nephew,” interrupted Don Juan, 
in his sweetest tones, “ Richard, do you know that I am 
a wronged and injured man? That I have been,” he 
continued vehemently, “abused, misrepresented, ill- 
judged and rendered hateful in your sight! Do you 
believe that had I known you would not like the 
amusements to which I took you, I would ever have 
asked you to come? Ah, Richard, you do not know 
me ; as yet you have thrown your friendship away upon 
one who loves you because it is to his interest! one 
of those to whom the Von Brennels would be nothing, 
were it not that they live 

“You lie!” exclaimed Richard angrily. 
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“ Nephew,” said Don Juan, gravely, “I forgive you ; 
you do not know what you are saying. Believe me, 
Henry Rotheck does nothing, unless he has his own 
ends in view. Do you know that already whispers 
of your behaviour here have reached the Brand- 
burg 

“What! Thunder and lightning !” 

“Yes, I am sorry to have to say it; for I do not like 
to speak of other people’s shortcomings. It is true 
that not only have these whispers got to the Brand- 
burg; but Henry Rotheck is also using this circwm- 


” 


stance to advance his suit with Cecilia Arranjuez.” 

Richard von Brennel was as though he saw an ap- 
parition: “ What do you know about our suit?” he 
asked, feverishly. 

“ Nothing but what your best and truest friend has 
thought fit to divulge in his own interests. Has it 
never ‘struck you, dear nephew, as strange, that this 
Rotheck should have exercised an authority over you, 
should have noticed your going in and out, should have 
blamed as failings what others consider simply en- 
joyments suited to your age and station? Has it never 
struck you that this cool, calculating individual hesi- 
tates at nothing to gain his ends? Have you not 
remarked that he remained with you until it was no 
longer to his profit to do so; that is, as soon as he found 
that you had mutual aspirations? Have you not 
noticed that his every word, his slightest phrase, con- 
tained a hidden praise of self, a covert blame of 
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Richard? It pains me, so rudely to unveil what you 
thought the best and truest friendship; but your 
words have forced me to it. Long, long have I waited 
for this opportunity to show you, dearest nephew, who 
is your friend and who is not!” 

Richard fixed his eyes searchingly upon his uncle. 
“Could this be true?” he thought, “could Rotheck, 
the friend whom above all others he had loved and 
trusted, could Henry Rotheck be false?” He had 
read of such things, but he found it impossible to 
reconcile himself to the reality. And yet his uncle’s 
story seemed plausible, very plausible; it opened his 
eyes to things he had not yet considered; he felt a 
certain kind of liberty of thought unknown to him 
before. And whenever Rotheck’s past services occurred 
to him, and he felt prompted to listen no more to the 
man who sat before him now, the question would come 
into his mind : “ How did Juan von Brennel know about 
Cilla” ; and instead of trying to discover some other 
reason for this than that alleged by Don Juan, Richard 
already half-blinded by a growing tendency, came to 
the conclusion that he was being wronged, and foully 
wronged, by Henry Rotheck. Still he could not bring 
himself to condemn his former friend without further 
proof. 

“Uncle,” he said fiercely, “are you telling me the 
truth ?” 

‘“My dear Richard, can you doubt it? I, your 
father’s brother, your own relative. But before you 
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judge, come with me to your hotel, and learn there the 
crowning act of Rotheck’s plot to disgrace you and 
further his own ends ——” 

“Up at once! Come with me!” 

“And when you have learnt the bitter truth,” said 
Don Juan, “I shall claim as sole reparation for what 
you said to me this morning, your friendship. It 
shall not be thrown away on me, as unhappily it was 
on him.” 

Richard, eager to know more, dashed downstairs on 
his way to the hotel. 
“Wait one moment;” cried his uncle, who joined 
him immediately after with Count Adrianow. The 
latter warmly greeted the young man; then they 
proceeded to the Imperial Hotel. On the way Don 
Juan casually asked Adrianow whether the story of 
Rotheck’s visit to the ballroom had got about. 

“No,” replied the Count, “I have managed to 
quieten matters; and I hope things will be arranged 
satisfactorily ; though after Mons. Rotheck’s behaviour, 
and especially his words, I almost despaired of so 
doing.” 

Richard coloured, “ What did he say ?” he asked. 

Adrianow shrugged his shoulders. “It would beni 
even you, did I repeat it.” 

Richard did not fail to understand the implied sneer, 
and it angered him all the more. 

When he reached the hotel, he was thunderstruck to 
find his friends gone; and when he received Henry’s 
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note, his astonishment knew no bounds. With a last 
hope of saving his position at the Brandburg, he 
immediately ordered horses for himself, his uncle and 
the Count, because he required the last two to excuse 
him, on pretence of business, for not returning home 
before. Inwardly he was furious at Rotheck’s note. 
“Why,” he angrily asked himself,” “why could he not 
wait? Ah! I see it all now; this hurry gives him a 
good opportunlty to disgrace me at home. Oh, Henry, 
Henry, I would sooner have died than this. You false, 
you whom I trusted as anangel. What is the use of 
trying to lead a good life; they are hypocrites who do 
so, all hypocrites. Henceforth I shall live only for 
myself and for my own ends; and my uncle, who is said 
to have done so too, shall be my minister and coun- 
sellor.” 

In justice to Rotheck, be it said, that his orders were 
really of a most pressing nature, and had he awaited 
Richard he would have been delayed a day. For he 
thought that Richard would not be in a condition to 
travel until the afternoon, consequently they would 
not have arrived at the Brandburg till evening, and 
would have had to stop there all night, for departure 
thence after dark would have been out of the question. 
Besides, he thought that by treating Richard in the 
way he did, he would emphasise what he had said 
before. Naturally he had no idea of what did happen, 
or matters might have been considerably altered. 

During theride to the Brandburg, Richard spoke little; 

EH 
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he frowned and seemed preoccupied. His companions, 
less reserved, talked as much as their speed permitted. 
Sometimes they would fall behind, and once when they 
did so Adrianow questioned Don Juan whether he was 
satisfied thus far; to which the latter replied : “ Emin- 
ently so.” 

When the three arrived at the Brandburg they found 
Henry Rotheck and the others gone. Don Juan 
suggested that they should dismount while he made 
further inquiries. He went to. qnestion some of the 
servants ; on returning he approached Richard, bent 
towards him and whispered : “ Rotheck has gone off with 
Cilla, making love on his own account.” 

Richard, more furious than ever, was standing by a 
table, grasping it for support, so greatly was he excited. 
On:hearing his uncle’s words, his eyes literally blazed 
with fury. With a terrible oath he bounded out of the 
room to his horse, crying : “ After them.” 

The horse, frightened by his agitated manner, started 
just as he mounted, and threw him heavily to the 
ground, groaning and half insensible. His uncle and 
Adrianow picked him up and carried him to his room, 
while a doctor was at once sent for. When he arrived, 
it was found that Richard had badly sprained his ankle, 
and sustained some minor injuries. He ordered rest 
and careful nursing. 

Madame Rotheck was there almost as soon. In her 
anxiety for Richard’s comfort she made no remark 
about his not coming before; but did all she could to 
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allay his pain. On his part, he did not wish to let his 
anger against the son influence his conduct towards the 
mother; therefore she did not notice anything strange 
in his behaviour. True, he seemed excited, but she at- 
tributed it to his fall. 

But, inwardly convinced of Rotheck’s perfidy, Richard 
turned confidently to his uncle. The latter watched by 
his side the whole of the day and a good part of the 
night, talking to him, and amusing him in the best 
way he could. 

Whether this society did Richard any good or not, is 
questionable. Don Juan believed in the rights of man, 
at least in his notions of them; and he endeavoured to 
communicate these to Richard, who, always easily led, 
accepted his uncle’s arguments without resistance. 

Ever and anon the latter would revert to Cilla, and 
yet without appearing to wish it; it seemed an indirect 
allusion, so to say, which it was unpleasant for the 
speaker to make. Then Richard would fire up again, 
and with flushed cheeks and blazing eyes ask his uncle 
for advice. 

“My dear nephew,” Juan would say, “ your arrange- 
ment with Rotheck—you see I know every phase of 
your relations,” he said, as he met Richard’s angry and 
inquiring glance—“yourarrangement is analtogetherim- 
practicable and absurd one. ‘Your clever friend knew 
this and gullied you into making it, trusting to your 
honour as a potent factor in his cause. When it comes 


to marriage, nothing on earth should prevent a man 
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from marrying the woman of his choice—what else are 
we taught by ancient philosophy ; what else do we learn 
from nature’s law in countries where freedom is un- 
hampered by any of those hollow niceties of a so-called 
civilisation—therefore I think that there should be no 
such restrictions in your contest as you have made. 
You know very well that if you had but pressed Cilla, 
by yourself, you would easily have obtained a favourable 
answer.” 

Richard eagerly took in every word. Convinced by 
his uncle’s flattery, he blamed himself for having so 
long been deceived by Rotheck, against whom his anger 
now knew no bounds. 

“ And yet,” continued Don Juan, “ had Rotheck acted 
fairly and honestly towards you, I should have been the 
first to counsel you to keep your covenant; but,” he 
added with a peculiar stress on his words, “as he has 
acted foully, you are entitled to meet foul play by foul 
play!” 

Richard, in spite of his anger, was taken aback. 
“ Uncle !” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, I mean what I say! Look at the prize; 
think of Cilla; think of what you would feel were you 
to see her clasped by strange arms, to see her kissed 
by other lips, to see her owned by one whom you 
despise !” 

For an instant Richard’s better nature strove against 
the inclination of his passions ; but it was a faint half- 
hearted struggle: the picture which his uncle put before 
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him was too powerful, and under its influence his soul 
surrendered unconditionally. 

“What shall I do?” he asked, trembling with the 
excitement of the short but violent struggle. 

Juan bent over the bed, and spoke so softly that not 
even the pillows on which Richard lay could have heard 
it, had they possessed the faculty of hearing. When 
he had finished, Richard, pale and agitated, asked : 
“ Ts there no other way.” 

“ None,” replied his uncle, decisively. 

Richard seemed to waver again in some reso- 
lution or other which his uncle had persuaded him to 
take ; but Don Juan once more spoke of Cilla, and 
again Richard seemed decided. 

“ What shall I say,” he asked,“ when my father and 
Cilla return ?” 

“T shall excuse you, saying you were out with me, 
and that you had no idea of these despatches being so 
important; that you rode hither as soon as you did hear 
it, and, finding them barely gone, wanted to follow 
them, but were thrown from your horse. But your 
accident will be an advantage to you ; forit will arouse 
sympathy more than enough to counterbalance any 
blame due to your dilatoriness.” 

“Very well,” said Richard, evidently relieved, “but 
how am I to behave towards Cilla?” 

“Just as usual for the present. When I see how 
matters stand, or vary, I shall advise you further.” 

Richard was positively grateful to his uncle. Grasping 
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his hand, he tendered his warmest thanks, asked 
pardon for having ever doubted his friendship, and con- 
cluded by hoping that he would Jong enjoy his valued 
counsels. 

Don Juan, highly gratified, said something appro- 
priate, and terminated by the memorable words : “ Blood 
is thicker than water ! ” 

At the end of five days the party which had accom- 
panied Rotheck and Cavendish, returned, very much 
surprised not to have seen Richard, but, as Don Juan 
had said, his accident was sufficient excuse for his non- 
appearance, though it was hardly an explanation. 

Richard noticed jealously how much Cecilia spoke of 
Rotheck, and how tearful she would become at the 
mention of war; and for the first time the praise of his 
former friend jarred on his ear. “ Yes,” he said to 
himself, “ my uncle is right. No matter; mytime will 
come.” 

Some days after, almost as soon as he got on his feet 
again, came a despatch ordering him to Berlin forth- 
with. With ever-increasing jealousy, he observed that 
he was not accompanied for two days; nay, only for two 
hours ; after which, all but Don Juan returned to the 
Burg. The latter, however, continued with him another 
day, drawing comparisons between the way in which 
they suffered him to depart, and the ceremony they had 
made over Rotheck. 

It was strange that it did not strike either of them 
that Richard had been at home for days, instead of, as 
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Rotheck, only for hours ; that when Rotheck left, the 
weather was fine, whereas now it was raining fast, a 
thing which made travelling in those days very un- 
pleasant. 

Moreover, Cilla had shown as much anxiety and grief 
for him as for Henry: but all this was lost on Richard. 
He only listened to jealousy, at best a sorry counsellor. 

When Juan von Brennel returned to the Brandburg, 
Adrianow—whom Count von Brennel had asked to pro- 
long his stay at the Burg—said to him: “ Well, Juan, 
how do matters stand ? ” 

“ Very well indeed, Adrianow. If higher powers 
there be, they are evidently engaged on my side.” 


CHAPTER X. 
JENA AND AUERSTAEDT. 


THE events which led to the celebrated double battle 
of Auerstidt need but little notice here; they are 
almost universally known. In 1805 a great coalition 
was formed against Napoleon I. by Austria, Russia, and 
England. It terminated with the crushing defeat of 
Austria and Russia at Austerlitz; a result brought 
about as much by the able and rapid tactics of the 
great French Emperor, as by the personal valour of his 
troops. At that time Prussia remained neutral; but 
Napoleon, once successful in his campaign of 1805, 
very plainly manifested hostile intentions towards 
the state, which, to say the least, had rendered him 
an important, if negative, service; for had Prussia 
thrown her army of eighty thousand men into the 
coalition of 1805, Napoleon’s communications would 
have been seriously threatened; he would have had to 
oppose a new enemy falling on his flank. Prussia’s 
hesitation enabled him to concentrate all his forces 
against the Austro-Russian armies in his front. 
Napoleon had, besides manifesting a spirit of hos- 
tility, violated the neutrality of Prussia by marching 
some of his troops over her territory. Prussia com- 
plained, France diplomatised ; the negotiations termi- 
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nated by an ultimatum to France, demanding general 
satisfaction and the immediate withdrawal of all French 
troops to the western side of the Rhine. Napoleon 
took no notice of the ultimatum, beyond organising his 
forces for the coming struggle; or, rather, completing 
his organisation, for the document only reached him on 
the 7th of October (1806), long after he had left Paris 
to join his forces. By that time his preparations were 
so far advanced that Prussia’s ill-advised declaration of 
war, two days after (9th Oct.), was the signal for an 
immediate forward movement of the French troops. 

The declaration of war was ill-advised for several 
reasons. The troops although brave and steady, were 
badly clothed, badly organised, badly fed ; the superior 
officers, above a certain grade, were mostly old men 
whose abilities though great, were out of date so to speak, 
compared to the fresh ideas and new tactics adopted by 
the bold and clever leaders of the Grand Empire. 

The King of Prussia ordered the mobilisation of the 
army on the 9th of August, and entrusted its command 
to the aged Duke of Brunswick, then in his 71st year. 
No doubt the duke was a man of great ability ; but 
his notions of warfare were superannuated : added to this 
his age and the lamentable fact that he was slow and 
wanting the energy requisite for circumstances of such 
magnitude as were before him, and it will be easily 
understood why he had already, before a battle was 
fought, lost not only the confidence of the army, but 
also confidence in himself. 
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Under him commanded Prince Hohenlohe, also an 
able man in his way, but far too halting for such a 
post as he held; namely the command of Jena. 
Another commander of repute was General Riichel, chief 
of the reserve at Jena, who, finding the battle lost, 
committed the unpardonable error of engaging the foe 
instead of covering the retreat of the Prussians; a 
manoeuvre which changed an orderly, or, comparatively 
so, retrogression, into a disastrous rout. 

If the character of these men be well considered the 
causes of the ruinous end of the 14th October, 1806, 
will be more easily understood. On that day, almost 
at the same hour, at a short distance from one another, 
two Prussian armies suffered one of the most crushing 
defeats which have ever been sustained. At Jena, 
‘where Hohenlohe was opposed to Napoleon himself, 
and some of his ablest marshals, such as Ney, Soult, 
Lannes, Augereau, there was some excuse for failure : 
at Auerstadt, where the Duke of Brunswick was opposed 
to Davoust, there was little or none. In justice to the 
Prussian commanders, be it said that they fell at 
critical moments of the battle, and that the disorder 
usually consequent on such circumstances, is a partial 
explanation of the defeat. 

For the purposes of this narration, it will be necessary 
only to revert to the battle of Auerstadt, in which the 
three friends were engaged. Rotheck was on the point 
of writing to Richard when his regiment was ordered to 
Berlin. As he expected to see Richard there, he did 
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not write. On his arrival at the capital he found the 
Kénigin Dragoner already gone to the front, whither 
his regiment was to follow the next day. Glad to think 
he would soon see Richard, Rotheck hurried forward 
impatiently, but on reaching headquarters a series of 
circumstances prevented him from meeting his friend 
until the morning of the battle. They happened to be 
in the same:division, foremost in the order of march, 
and consequently very much exposed. Henry took 
occasion to speak of their promise to Cecilia; Richard 
seemed reserved, but showed no sign of the anger he 
had manifested so strongly at the Braudburg, Caven- 
dish was there too; at his post in Rotheck’s company, 
full of enthusiasm at the thought of the approaching 
conflict. The friends remained in conversation as long 
as possible; then, shaking hands, each one reiterated 
the hope of seeing the others safe and victorious on the’ 
morrow. 

The battle field of Auerstidt les on the line 
between Weimar and Leipsic in Saxony. Hassen- 
hausen, the most contested part of the field, is some 
three miles distant from the present railway station 
Sulza. On the day before the battle the position of the 
opposing armies was such, that each faced its own 
country ; consequently the advantages were great on 
both sides: for each army had cut the other off; a re- 
markable fact, due to the rapid movements of the 
French, and the dilatoriness of the Prussian com- 

‘manders. But not even this point was clear to the 
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Duke of Brunswick, with his antiquated ideas of battle : 
it was an utter impossibility to his mind, for the French 
army to be in the front instead of the rear. ‘‘ They can’t 
fly!” was his comment upon the information of one of 
his majors about the decisive movements of the enemy. 
Only on the morning of the battle did it really become 
plain to him, that fight they must, willing or not. 

The Prussian army was composed of three divisions, 
arranged in a long marching column; commanded by 
Field-Marshal Mollendorf, General Schmettau, General 
Wartensleben and General Bliicher. The Duke of 
Brunswick and the King, were joint commanders-in- 
chief. 

In a dense fog, at six o’clock in the morning, at the 
same time that Davoust ordered the advance of the 
French, the Prussian troops were ordered to quit 
the bivouac of Auerstadt ; foremost, Schemettau’s divi- 
sion, its vanguard headed by the Queen’s dragoons 
(K6énigin Dragoner), and a battery of horse artillery, 
followed by the main body under Mollendorf. Bliicher, 
then general of cavalry, was ordered to find and throw 
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back the enemy’s horse, supposed to be in the vicinity : 
advancing, he twice met and repulsed French cavalry ; 
and with his characteristic impetuosity was proceeding 
farther when the Duke of Brunswick ordered the whole 
of Schmettau’s division to halt. 

In the meantime the dragoons had already penetrated 
beyond Hassenhausen, the village which, a. little later, 
became the principal point of the battle. Here they 
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were suddenly fired upon by a battery which had 
hitherto been hidden in the fog. Prussian horse artil- 
lery immediately reinforced the dragoons, unlimbered, 
and returned the enemy’s fire, but being attacked by 
French cavalry, they were thrown back on Hassenhau- 
sen, losing most of their guns. Then French infantry 
advanced, and occupied Hassenhausen, which Davoust 
from that moment chose as a vantage point for deploying 
his now fast arriving troops. A regiment was stationed 
on the left of the village, and a battery of ten guns 
planted on the right, whence it at once opened fire on 
Schmettau’s division. 

Bliicher had also passed Hassenhausen, on another 
side, with his cavalry, and sent pressing messages for 
more men, to make a successful move against the 
enemy's flank. Strengthened by a regiment of cuiras- 
siers from the second division, he engaged and mastered 
the enemy’s horse ; after which he attempted the infan- 
try. But. suddenly, when the signal to gallop was given, 
the Prussian cavalry halted, and turned before they had 
received a single volley—an order was mistaken, it is 
said. Bliicher, undismayed, stopped and reformed 
them, to lead on again; but by this time the French 
infantry had formed in squares, and now easily repulsed 
them. 

Another hour passed before the second Prussian divi- 
sion, under Wartensleben, reached the field, during 
which time the first was exposed to several sharp 
attacks. By nine o’clock, Wartensleben had taken up 
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a position to the right of Schmettau; then the King of 
Prussia ordered a general advance. The infantry 
marched forward with great enthusiasm ; Irving Dra- 
goons under Von Jagow fell on the flank of an opposing 
French regiment and entirely dispersed it; but other 
regiments formed squares and effectually resisted the 
dragoons. The latter, instead of charging at once, had 
halted to form in line, thus giving the enemy time for 
reflection and preparation. 

Still, the French were thrown back from the position 
they had gained, and forced upon Hassenhausen, around 
which the chief struggle now began. From their 
sheltered position in the village and the surrounding 
hollows the French shot down their foes as fast as they 
could load; and whenever a movement was directed 
against them, resisted with the utmost vigour: Davoust 
knew that on the retention of this position, depended 
the issue of the fight. 

Mollendorf ordered a bayonet charge; he was 
unable, however, to advance within more than two 
hundred paces of the village before his soldiers were 
driven back, in some disorder, by the terrible volleys of 
the enemy. Wartensleben also tried, only to retire 
again before the furious fire of his opponents. 

At this critical juncture, when the fight, but for the 
murderous fire which decimated the Prussian ranks 
seemed at a stand-still, the Duke of Brunswick him- 
self rode forward to lead the troops once more to the 
attack. It was his last ride: a bullet which deprived 
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him of both eyes, threw him mortally wounded from his 
horse. Simultaneously, General Schmettau was killed 
in another part of the field, and Wartensleben un- 
horsed. 

From this moment, all control over the Prussian 
troops was at an end: every one, from Marshall Mdllen- 
dorf to the junior adjutant, endeavoured to take the 
command upon himself, though it was now vested in the 
King. Then the fog thickened, and both parties saw 
nothing but dense masses of troops. 

Another division of the French army was soon after 
brought into action; upon which the Prussians made 
an attempt to reform, and force Hassenhausen. The 
Kénigin Dragoner even made a successful attack on 
the village, and opened a way for several battalions of 
the line. Had they been supported by a rapid move- 
ment of horse, they might yet have turned the 
battle: as it was, though Scharnhorst, who had taken 
the command of the left wing, continually demanded 
cavalry; the latter, with unfortunate perseverance, 
massed far away, on the right. 

At last the third division of the Prussian army 
reached the field, and was in its turn, directed against 
Hassenhausen ; but also failed, on account of insufficient 
support from the cavalry. The Prussian horse afterwards 
endeavoured to engage the enemy alone; but without 
artillery, they were no match for the opposing infantry. 

Then Davoust brought ten thousand fresh soldiers on 
the field : their arrival being the signal for the retreat of 
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the Prussians ; an orderly movement which the French, 
not being numerous enough to pursue, disturbed but 
little. 

During the battle, at the moment of the general 
attack on Hassenhausen, Rotheck and Cavendish, with 
their company were foremost in the charge; and 
advanced the nearest to the village ; in fact, their com- 
pany out-distanced all the others. Rotheck with about 
a dozen men was at the head of it, some twenty paces 
before the rest. A large orchard lay before them, a 
little to the left; this he wished to reach as it 
would in some measure shelter his company. He and 
a few of his men had already jumped over a ditch 
which separated them from the orchard, when the rest 
of the army, more hotly fired upon than before, hastily 
fell back. Rather than go through the murderous fire 
of the enemy, in order to join the main force, Rotheck 
resolved to keep to the orchard in expectation of a 
renewed assault upon Hassenhausen, intending to fall 
in again then; or, if the attack were not renewed, they 
could make a circuitous but safe retreat from the 
orchard under cover of the thickening fog. Cavendish, 
seeing his friend disappear in the mist, and thinking 
that he had perhaps not heard the order to retire, made 
a desperate effort to reach him, and warn him of the 
danger he incurred by remaining almost isolated, so 
close to the enemy. In his haste, and the lowering fog, 
he mistook the direction, and did not perceive his error 
until he ran full into a body of French grenadiers. 
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Fortunately, he was taken for a person of some note ; 
and instead of being, as he expected, immediately shot 
down, he was seized, made a prisoner and hurried to the 
rear, 

Rotheck with his men, occupied the orchard, 
anxiously awaiting the return of the attacking Prussians. 
After some time, they heard sounds of the approaching 
footsteps of a number of men. One of Rotheck’s 
companions went to see who they were, returning al- 
most immediately, saying, it was a French force coming 
directly that way; they were still a hundred yards or 
so distant, and but for the fog would be distinctly 
visible. Resistance was impossible; Rotheck told his 
companions to retire as well as they could. “It 
will be better if we separate,” he said, “the fog will 
facilitate our retreat.” All but Rotheck reached the 
Prussian lines in safety; he groping about in the fog, 
especially dense in this part of the field, suddenly 
came upon a group of the enemy. He endeavoured to 
cut his way through them; and might have succeeded 
had they been less numerous. He was_ severely 
wounded, receiving a cut on the head and a stab in the 
arm; but for the fog he would have been killed out- 
right. All at once the mist lifted and Rotheck gave 
himself up for lost; just then, however, the Kénigin 
Dragoner made their successful charge on Hassenhau- 
sen, and some of them came, rapidly galloping, towards 
the spot where he was desperately fighting for life. 


The French immediately retired, while Rotheck in 
I 
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endeavouring to reach his fellow-soldiers, fell help- 
lessly to the ground. The dragoons rode hard by, 
but no one noticed him: Rotheck felt as if his 
end had come; he raised himself on hands and knees 
with a last despairing effort; then to his half un- 
conscious mind, it seemed as though he saw a horseman 
in a blue uniform, which he took for that of the 
Kénigin Dragoner, career swiftly towards him. 
“Friend or foe,” thought Rotheck, “ he can but help me 
in my present state.” He raised his bleeding arm, as 
much as his failing strength permitted ; then he heard 
a sharp report, felt an acute pain, rolled over on his side, 
and heard and saw no more. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SAD NEWS; FOLLOWED BY A PLEASING PROPOSAL. 


ON the morning after the battle, Cavendish—who, 
when his captors found that he was not the person of 
exalted rank they took him to be, had been consigned 
with several other prisoners to the custody of a troop 
of dragoons—was walking about within the limits of 
the space which his guards allotted him, as miserable 
as he could be. He deplored the loss of the battle as 
much as that of his liberty ; and, but for the hope of a 
speedy renewal of hostilities, he would have been quite 
disheartened. A French sergeant, who spoke a little 
broken German, good-naturedly offered him a pipe and 
tried to console him in his bad luck. “ To-day we,” he 
said cheerily “to-morrow you ;” but Cavendish grew 
more despondent: “If only I could be in it, to-morrow,’ 
he replied, “I would not mind.” As he spoke, he 
thought he recognised a familiar face among a group 
of officers who were standing a little way off. “Ser- 
geant,” he said, “ will you goand see if that is not Mons. 
von Brennel, there; that Prussian officer in the blue 
uniform, I mean, with the others. Tell him that I want 
him.” 

The sergeant did as he was requested ; and oe 
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with Richard, for he it was. “ What, are you here 
too ?” he asked. 

“Yes, worse luck; and what is more, I don’t think 
there’s much chance of getting away.” 

“Put that idea out of your mind at once,” said 
Richard, “escape is quite impossible.” 

Richard looked very ill; his words had a strange 
tone, his face was pale and worn; Cavendish thought 
he had overstrained himself on the preceding day. 

“Why, Richard,” he said, “ what are you looking so 
solemn about? Overdid it yesterday? By the way, 
did you see anything of Rotheck after that unfortunate 
advance on Hassenhausen ? ” 

Richard became paler than before, as he replied : 
“Yes, yes, Cavendish, I did see Rotheck after that ; but 
I shall never, no, never see him again.” 

Cavendish, who was sitting on a log, started up 
hastily, and looking his companion full in the face, he 
ejaculated : “ What !” 

Richard put his hand before his eyes, as he continued, 
in a hollow sunken voice: “ Henry Rotheck is dead.” 

Cavendish made no comment; but his contracted 
face and furrowed brow showed plainly how the news 
affected him: “Sit down, Richard,” he said, “ you are 
not well; and I perfectly understand why. Tell me 
all about it.” 

Richard with bent head and husky voice told his 
friend the mournful story. When he had finished, he 
seemed better; a weight appeared to be lifted from his 
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mind; and in something more like his usual tones, he 
asked Cavendish: “ Do you intend to give parole ?” 

“JT did not mean to. But after what you have told 
me, I think it would be as well, so that I could go to 
the White Lodge.” 

“Very good, said Richard, “I shall be glad of your 
company. Wait here while I go and see about the 
parole; I have a friend of high rank in the camp, and 
I do not think that there will be any difficulty. 
Besides, the war is not expected to last many days 
but even if it did, there would be no chance of eithei 
your escape or recapture ; so you need have no hesitation 
to give your parole.” 

Towards the end of that day the two were riding 
back to the Brandburg ; they spoke little on the whole 
journey, each one busy with his own refiections. 

In the meantime, a circumstance of importance had 
occurred at the Brandburg. Sebastian, Count von 
Brennel had fallen ill—not a rapid, acutely painful 
illness, not a fever, not a cold; a kind of general 
languor and weakness, loss of appetite, drowsiness in 
the day, sleeplessness at night. In day time he was 
obliged to sit, supported by cushions, in a large, easy 
chair; at night he tossed uneasily on his soft, comfort- 
able bed. No food but the lightest, and that only in 
very small quantities, could he retain; any attempt to 
make an ordinary meal caused him headaches and vomit- 
ing. Only the strongest effort prevented him from 
showing the irritation which he felt; but he, the 
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benign, self-sacrificing Von Brennel, would not, now 
that he was older, abandon the principles of his youth ; 
and however bad his temper might be, he kept it down 
with the utmost rigour. Nota harsh word was said to 
the servants, not a complaint escaped his lips; only 
sometimes he would turn to John Rotheck, his constant 
companion, and say, “John, I am afraid, sore afraid, 
that I shall never get well again.” 

His doctor, summoned from Coblence, confessed him- 
self at a loss to understand the coraplaint, and advised 
him to visit or send for a celebrated Paris physician, 
who might, perhaps, know a remedy. The Count felt 
too weak to travel, but he despatched a messenger to 
Paris with instructions to persuade the physician to 
come to the Burg. The doctor wrote a letter of re- 
commendation, and in due course the messenger re- 
turned with the physician. When the latter had 
carefully examined the patient, and watched him for 
a day and a night without intermission, he expressed 
his opinion. “ You are poisoned, Monsieur le Comte.” 

Von Brennel elevated his eyebrows. 

“Yes, sir! poisoned. Slow, very slow poison ; some 
plant that grows in the East: you have taken it about 
four or five months ago. The symptoms are extra- 
ordinary—very. Still, I shall leave you a prescription 
and indicate to my colleague, your own doctor, what 
treatment you are to follow. If you are curable, you 
will recover next spring; if not, you will decline with 
the winter. I know of only one other case of the like 
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poisoning—that was in Asia Minor, many years ago— 
that, sir, I had the honour of curing.” 

The physician did as he promised and took his leave, 
richer by some hundreds of pounds. The Von Brennel 
household and the Rothecks could not understand how 
the Count was poisoned; but the physician’s theory 
was indisputable. There were only two persons who 
laughed at it, and they did so in the privacy of their 
own apartments. “He is a fool,” said Don Juan to 
Adrianow, “ though he is a trifle more learned than his 
colleague. Four or five months, eh! It is hardly five 
weeks since I put the stuff into his wine.” 

A day or two after the physician’s departure, Count 
von Brennel was sitting in the drawing-room with his 
brother, the Rothecks and Adrianow. He was a little 
better on that day, and every one rejoiced in his im- 
provement. All at once, Adrianow, who was standing 
by the window, said that two horsemen were approach- 
ing the Burg across the valley. Several of them rose 
and also went to the window. “It is Mr. Cavendish 
and Richard, I am sure,” said Lucy Rotheck. 

Cecilia, who stood beside her, turned very pale. 
“ Why should Henry not come?” she asked tremblingly, 
“T tear—I dread— ” and she threw herself into Lucy’s 
arms, weeping bitterly. 

“Child, child,” said the Count, “compose yourself. 
We do not know that Henry’s absence means anything 
wrong.” 

In spite of the Count’s words, a chill fell on the 
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happy company, and when shortly after Richard and 
Cavendish dejectedly entered the room, they found that 
a presentiment of their mission had preceded them. 

No one spoke the least word of welcome, and for a 
few seconds the silence was almost painful. Then 
Madame Rotheck asked: “ Where is my son ?” 

Richard hoarsely answered : “ He is dead !” 

Cecilia, still reclining in her friend’s arms, gave a 
scream ; the Professor paced the room in agitation, the 
Count started from among his pillows. Juan von 
Brennel looked strangely at Adrianow; Madame 
Rotheck, white and trembling, raised her clasped 
hands to heaven and uttered a fervent “ May God rest 
his soul; my poor, brave Henry.” But no tear, no sob 
escaped her. 

“ Ah, my children,” said the Count, “such is life. 
One day we are pursued by fortune; the next, 
withered by the breath of death.” 

“How did Henry fall?” asked Madame Rotheck, 
with an effort that strained her every nerve. 

Cavendish related as far as his capture; then 
Richard took up the narrative, pale and hoarse with 
emotion: “ Later in the day, we dragoons were ordered 
to charge Hassenhausen again. As we came near the 
village, I thought I saw a form I knew, lying by a 
tree. Dismounting, on some pretence, I allowed our 
squadron to pass, and then found that the reclining 
form was my poor friend. He was breathing his last ; 
he gave me messages for you all—said I was to tel] 
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you that he died like a soldier—that you should some- 
times think of him—and then he died. I was frantic, 
and endeavoured to carry off the body on my horse, 
when I found myself surrounded by the enemy. In 
spite of my prayers, they would not permit me to take 
Henry’s body, and when we returned here we were 
forbidden, by the terms of our parole, to revisit the 
battle-field.” 

To detail the emotion that was variously depicted on 
the several listeners would be a far tco difficult task ; 
such scenes are better imagined than described. It 
would be impossible to give a just picture of Cecilia— 
one moment starting up and listening anxiously, the 
next throwing herself into Lucy’s arms in a paroxysm 
of tears and sobs; or of Lucy pressing back the hot 
tears with her handkerchief; or of the Professor, 
resting sorrowfully against the cheffonier, gazing 
fixedly at the opposite wall ; or of the Count leaning 
forward, eagerly following every point of the narrative; 
or of Madame Rotheck, very white, but majestically 
calm, standing by the Count, tearless, but with a 
mother’s anguish written plainly on her brow. 

While Richard spoke, Cavendish saw, or fancied he 
saw, Juan von Brennel’s eyes gleam with a kind of 
pleasure. Astonished, he would have continued his 
observation, but that he saw Adrianow actually 
approach Lucy Rotheck and attempt to console her, 
This was too much for him; from that moment his 
eyes remained fixed on Lucy and Don Juan’s frend. 
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Count von Brennel was the first to recover speech: 
“Tam sure,” he said, “ that we are all deeply attected 
by the loss of one so near and dear to us; but we have 
this to console us, that he died in the discharge of an 
honourable duty. Henry will be regretted by us as 
though he were our son or brother. However, we 
must be patient in all our trials, and resign ourselves 
to that Providence which governs our destinies. May 
his soul rest in peace!” ‘Then turning to Cavendish, 
he said, “I am sorry that your second visit to us 
should be accompanied by such a sad fatality ; but I 
thank you in the name of all for the sympathy you 
have shown, and for your efforts on behalf of Henry. 
If you will honour us with your presence, you are 
welcome whenever and as long as you like.” 

The Professor seemed to awake from a mournful 
reverie. “ Or will you come to the White Lodge ?” he 
said, “ you will be our most welcome guest.” 

“ Under the present sad circumstances I would hardly 
like to intrude upon your privacy, did I not consider in 
this my long intimacy with the dear friend whom I, as 
much as any one, deplore. To visit his home, to walk 
again the paths we trod so joyously a few short weeks 
ago, is a consolation which I cannot find the heart to 
deprive myself ot. I shall accept your invitation, Professor 
Rotheck, if you will assure me that my presence is not 
burdensome to you.” 

Madame Rotheck answered him : “ Pray stay with us, 
Mr. Cavendish; you were often with my poor Henry 
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during his last days; you will tell us all he said, And 
so far from your presence being a burden to us, it is my 
pooraching heart which you will think troublesome, by 
the service that I ask of you.” 

“ Madame,” replied Cavendish, “no service would be 
too arduous for me, if by it I could bring the slightest 
consolation to you in your grief.” 

Late in the afternoon the Rothecks and Cavendish 
set out for the White Lodge, During the evening they 
spoke much of Henry ; and Madame Rotheck brought a 
smali box from which she took several things that had 
at some time past belonged to him: a tiny pair of satin 
shoes with silver buckles, a small linen jacket, and his 
first cloak. There was also a portrait of her son, and 
some of his toys: a few wooden soldiers and a metal 
cannon. She passed them all through her hands with 
a silent anguish that made Cavendish feel as though he 
would like to cry himself, Bold, determined soldier as 
he was, he felt his heart swell and his throat strain, and 
the hot tears rush to his eyes, however much he tried to 
restrain them. At last he could bear it no longer. 
Looking signiticantly at Lucy, he rose and approaching 
Madame Rotheck, said: *‘ Madame, no one so well as 1 
can gauge the measure of your griet ; 1 lost my parents 
when I had just learned to value them; and no one, 
save perhaps yourselves, has more esteemed Henry 
than I. If you will accept me in his place, though I 
shall be a substitute of little value, I will be your 
son, and you my mother. I am lonely, have no one in 
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the world, except my aunt, whom I can call my 
own.” 

Madame Rotheck looked at Lucy, and understood 
Cavendish’s words. “Whatdo you say, Lucy?” she 
asked. 

She answered softly, “ Yes.” 

The Professor interrupted: “ Mr. Cavendish, I cannot 
—it is very good of you—but Lucy—Lucy is not in 
your rank ze 

“ Your objection is invalid. My fortune is large 
enough for twenty such as we.” 

Then and then only did Madame Rotheck give way 
to her tears; but they were tears of joy as well as of 
grief; joy for the new-found son, and grief for him, who 
Richard said, lay cold and lifeless on the field of Auer- 
stadt. 

“ And when will you make our Lucy all your own ?” 
queried Madame Rotheck through her tears. “ Not 
just yet.” 

“ Whenever you like,” replied Cavendish. “I think 
we had better wait the year of mourning.” 

The rest of the evening passed very happily ; a quiet 
joy subdued their grief. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XII. 
ANOTHER PROPOSAL. 


In the sombre twilight of that bright October day 
on which the two young officers returned, Cecilia, alone 
in her room, knelt before a settee by the window, look- 
ing tearfully at some relics of her fallen lover, They 
were only a few faded riverside flowers, and some dry 
rock moss, which Rotheck had got for her during their 
excursions on the occasion of his last visit. As she re- 
garded them, pressed them to her lips, a flood of bitter 
tears streamed from her eyes, and often would she 
murmur: “Poor, beloved Henry; I’d give my life to 
see thee live again.” And as she grieved in this man- 
ner, some one entered the apartment, and stooping down 
beside her, softly whispered: “ Poor beloved Cilla; stay 
your grief and listen.” 

Cecilia was too overcome by her sorrow to be startled; 
moreover it was some one by whom she did not mind 
being surprised—Richard von Brennel. She suffered 
herself to be lead to a seat; and sat down beside 
him. 

“Ts itreally true,” she asked, “that my—that Henry 
is dead ?” 

“Too true; only too true, dearest Cilla; and what 
would I not give were it not so! But listen, Cilla! 
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He gave me a message for you alone, his last words 
were for you ; and this he said :-—‘Troublous times, I 
fear, are upon us; and I would much regret, were Cilla 
unprotected. I charge you, Richard, with my dying 
breath—to go and speak to her; to tell her from me that 
I wish her to say yes to what we asked her in the 
Liebestraum ; that you may be her husband—.’ Cilla,” 
continued Richard, his eyes full of the most passionate 
love, “Cilla, you will not refuse to obey Henry’s last 
request—you will not refuse me what alone will ever 
console me for the loss of such a friend ? ” 

And Cilla still weeping, asked: “Is that what 
Henry said?” 

“Yes; muchas I regret that I, not he, should have to 
bring you such a message ;” replied Richard, sadly. 

“ Very well,” said Cilla, “his word shall be my law ;’ 
and with renewed tears, she fell into Richard’s eager 


arms. 

On the same evening, Richard went into his father’s 
bedroom, and told him the story of his and Rotheck’s 
attachment for Cecilia, and the whole affair down to 
Cecilia’s promise to marry him in deference to Henry’s 
last wishes. 

The Count was by no means surprised; he had seen, 
had noticed many things that prepared him for such 
an announcement; but he expressed no opinion then. 
“ Come and talk to me to-morrow,” he said. “ I should 
like to sleep now.” 

Richard, who could hardly restrain his delight within 
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the bounds that the sad event which overshadowed the 
household required, withdrew. Early the next morning 
the Count sent for the Professor. When he came he 
informed his friend of Cavendish’s engagement with 
Lucy; the Count offered his congratulations and pro- 
ceeded: “My dear John, I have something particular 
to tell you.” He repeated Richard’s story, and con- 
cluded by saying that, from what his son had told him, 
it appeared that Henry Rotheck desired them to be 
united at once. “But of course, I want to have your 
idea of the matter; because I should hardly like the 
wedding to take place so hurriedly.” 

John Rotheck stroked his beard, and thought in 
silence for awhile. “ No,’ he said, “I would not like 
them to wait on account of Henry’s death; par- 
ticularly as he wished it otherwise. No, Sebastian, let 
them be married soon, and on no account wait because 
of us. With Mr. Cavendish and my daughter the case 
is different.” Professor Rotheck thought more than 
he said: “If they retard the wedding,” he reflected, 
“T dread that Sebastian will not live to see it.” This 
reasoning made him press the Count still more ; besides, 
he was not so selfish as to let any personal considera- 
tions influence his judgment in the matter. 

“Rotheck,” said the Count,“ you are acting with your 
usual forgetfulness of self, and were it not for my fear, 
that next spring I shall be no more, I would not permit 
it. Before my death, I should like to see Cecilia 
settled comformably to the promise I gave her father at 
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Manilla; therefore I desire to have this marriage 
concluded—No, no,” he interrupted, as his friend en- 
deavoured to dispel the thought of death—* No; I feel 
very plainly that this illness—my first—will also be my 
last. All these circumstances, however, will necessi- 
tate alterations in my will; I shall have to send for Van- 
deleur. This and other preparations will take some 
time, so I think I shall fix the date of the wedding in 
the beginning of January. We are now at the end of 
October; two months hence we must be ready.” 

Then the Count sent for his son. “ We have thought 
over what you told me last night,” he said to him, 
“and I consent. There are several matters upon which 
I desire to speak with you plainly. The fact is, I shall 
shortly be no more among——” 

‘Oh father,” interrupted Richard, blanching, “ don’t 
say that.” 

“Tt is only what I feel,” said the Count, “and it is 
necessary that you should know. Now listen: I do 
not want Juan here any more after my decease; while 
I was alive and alone, it did not matter; you when 
married, will be differently situated. I have amply 
provided for him; still it is unnecessary to hasten his 
departure before my death. My will shall be your guide 
in this. Then there is another matter: when all my 
legacies are paid you will have an enormous fortune 
left for yourself, which wil! be more than you and your 
wife are ever likely to require. Cecilia’s fortune, which 
is by no means inconsiderable, shall remain at the 
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banker’s in Frankfort until she herself demands it; I 
desire you not to touch a single coin of it, unless she 
expressly wishes you to do so. From my death till your 
majority, you shall receive the full revenue of the Von 
Brennel Estates; upon coming of age you shall have 
iny title deeds. And now some words of fatherly 
advice: Be upright in your dealings with all, be tem- 
perate and. virtuous ; learn to esteem true friends. Be 
your wife’s husband, not her tyrant. Remember that 
if by chance you occupy a higher rank than your fellows, 
you are not better than they, but worse even, if by your 
conduct or omissions, you fail in the discharge of your 
duty. Above all, look higher, think of your Creator 
and that in a few short years He will call you to ac- 
count.” 

Richard, his hands before his face, trembled with a 
strange emotion; a great struggle seemed to be going 
on within him; but he retired without a word save: 
“Thank you father; your wishes shall be fulfilled.” 

A fortnight after, a carriage rolled up to the deors of 
the Brandburg, and there alighted two gentlemen : one 
short, rather stout, with clean shaven, full round face, 
piercing grey eyes and white wig; wearing silk hose, 
knee breeches, long blue silk coat silver trimmed, and 
three-cornered hat: the other, long, lean, sharp-featured 
and solemn-looking ; shabbily attired in grey wig, grey 
coat, grey breeches reaching over the knees, and a heavy 
pair of leather boots. The former was William Van 


deleur, the notary of the Von Brennels; the latter, his 
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elerk: they had come from Bonn at the request of the 
Count. This notary had kept the Estates for the Go- 
vernmen!, during the Von Brennels’ exile, and acted as 
the present Count’s legal adviser. His father had acted 
in the same capacity to Sebastian Von Brennel’s grand- 
father ; and it was mainly due to his efforts that the 
Estates were not divided and disposed of by the Govern- 
ment. In the end, the Prussian State, worried by the 
indefatigable pleader, made the elder Vandeleur ad- 
ministrator, and when he died, conferred the adminis- 
tration on his son, who held it until Sebastian returned. 
He had lived at the Brandburg, and had kept it in good 
condition; not only that, but in the absence of its 
rightful owners, had guarded the Estates with the 
utmost scrupulosity. Consequently, he knew the 
house well. 

Upon entering the Burg, Vandeleur walked straight- 
way upstairs to the room where Count von Brennel and 
Professor Rotheck awaited him; and went in without 
knocking. 

“ How do you do?” he inquired, “John, I am glad to 
‘see you; hope you’re well. We have never recovered 
from the loss of you at Bonn; the university is dead 
society insipid without you—an irreparable loss. And 
how are the boys, the girls, madame, everybody in 
short? What a bad manager you are Sebastian—not 
even a bottle of wine to cheer me, after rolling through 
twenty miles of snow.” The lively old notary went to 
the bell-pull, rang for a servant, and sat down. All 
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this before either the Count or his friend had had time 
to say more than good-day. 

The Professor now replied: “ Well, to commence, we 
have had an irreparable loss iM 

“Dear, dear me;” interrupted Vandeleur, “what 
next? Howcould you beso foolish? Nothing serious, 
I hope?” 

_ More serious than you think,” replied the Count 
“ Henry Rotheck is dead ; fell at Auerstadt.” 

« Tut—tut—tut—tut,” ejaculated the notary. “ How 
did it happen ? ” 

They told him the sad story ; then Count von Brennel 
added that he thought there would be another loss 
shortly. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Vandeleur. 

“ T shall be the next,” replied the Count. 

“ Nonsense, man,” said Vandeleur, “ you, strong as a 
giant ; what on earth are you thinking about ? Besides, 
you have two young people here, and not one settled. 
You disgraceful individual, what do you mean by such 
heartlessness ? ” 

“ Excuse me,” laughed the Count, “ but you are losing 
your legal sharpness: my young people are settled—so 
is John’s daughter.” 

“ What ?—without asking me!” returned Vandeleur, 
“T don’t think I shall ever come to the Brandburg again. 
This is shocking. But young people are always the 
same, and you are no better. Bless me; here’s a man 


that talks about dying, and then—tut—tut—tut—tut.” 
K 2 
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The Count and the Professor smiled. “That is just 
what I want you for,” said the former; “but if you are 
going to be cross, Vandeleur, I think we had better 
have dinner first.” 

“ You think!” said the notary, “ you think! I should 
think you did think! Or did you suppose I was going 
to do anything to-day, after having nearly caught my 
death of cold on the way; I fancy you helieve that 
lawyers require neither rest nor food. I'll tell you 
what we'll do; to-day we shall have a quiet talk, to- 
morrow we shall work.” 

“But I have two gentlemen downstairs,” said the 
Count, “shall we not join them ?” 

“Who?” 

“My brother and a friend of his.” 

“Never mind; my man can join them, we shall 
not. Before dinner I'll go and have a look over the 
place; see if I know it again.” 

The notary left the room and went through every 
part of the house. On the stairs he met Cilla: “ Ah, 
Cilla,” he said,“ how you have grown! By the bye, 
I heard something about you. Who is the fortun- 
ate—— ?” 

“ Richard,” she answered, blushing. The notary 
laughed and passed on. In the drawing-room he found 
Juan von Brennel and Adrianow. In response to 
Juan’s obsequious salutation, he simply said: “ What, 
are you still here ?” and would have passed on, had not 
J uan restrained him to introduce ‘his friend.’ “This 
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is Count Vladimir Adrianow, of the Chasseurs, Cob- 
lence,” he said. 

The notary returned Adrianow’s bow with a scarcely 
perceptible inclination of his head, said, sarcastically : 
“ [am always very gratified to make the acquaintance 
of a friend of Don Juan Brennel,”’ and continued his 
walk. 

- fn the kitchen his coming was the sign of general 
rejoicing. There were several servants who had been 
under him when he lived at the Burg, and all the 
vthers knew ‘Master Vandeleur’ as much from his 
visits as from the accounts their fellow-servants had 
given of him. Icy as had been his demeanour towards 
the gentlemen in the drawing-room, so was his conduct 
to the servants, kind and condescending. “Where is 
Martha?” he inquired. “Ah, sir,” replied one, “ she 
died since you were here last.” 

“Bless me,” he said, “I begin to think that I am 

getting old, when I see so many whom I have known 
as children, go to their last rest. Well, well, I must 
think more about that when I have a little less to 
lo.” 
On the following day the notary began to draw up the 
new will. It provided £5,000 a year for Richard, hand- 
some legacies to the Rothecks, to Juan, to the servants, 
and to a number of charities. It appointed Rotheck 
and Vandeleur joint guardians of Richard. Cecilia’s 
fortune was to be left at Frankfort to be touched by no 
one except herself. 
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The will and deeds took some time to draw up; then 
the lawyer put them all into parchment covers, which 
he sealed with his own seal. The Count prevailed upon 
him to stay a few weeks more, until Richard’s marriage ; 
so Vandeleur sent his man back to Boun with instruc- 
tions regarding the business. He also gave him the will 
and deeds of Von Brennel, bidding him to send a note as 
soon ashe reached Bonn, as he attached great import- 
ance to the safe deposit of the will. 

The clerk took the sealed packets, and in due course 
a note arrived stating that the documents were safe in 
the lawyer’s iron box at Bonn. 

It will be necessary to give an account of an inci- 
dent which happened in the notary’s bedroom, the night 
before the clerk left. the Brandburg. Having written 
very much during the day, the notary, tired and drowsy, 
fell into a profound sleep as soon as he went to bed. 
Then the form of Juan von Brennel glided softly into the 
room, and after drugging the sleeper, drew from under 
the pillow the sealed packet containing the Von Bren- 
nel papers. This he conveyed to another room where 
Adrianow awaited him. A kettle of water was boiling 
on a stove, and a handful of soft plaster lay on the 
table. 

“ Now, Juan, let me take a cast of the seal, and then 
you hold the envelope over the steam from the kettle.” 

It was the matter of a couple of hours before the 
envelope was opened, the will of Von Brennel abstracted, 
another document substituted for it, the envelope 
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closed and sealed again; the plaster cast which had 
been taken of the notary’s wax, serving as a new seal. 

Juan took the packet back under the notary’s pillow ; 
then he returned to his friend, burnt the abstracted 
will, and retired to rest. 

In the morning the notary awoke a little later than 
usual, remarking that he had slept very soundly ; per- 
. haps because he had worked so hard the day before. 

Gradually the time appointed for Richard’s wedding 
drew near, Christmas came; the new year commenced ; 
Count von Brennel became acutely worse, and awaited 
the event as anxiously as any one. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Henry ROTHECK was not dead. 

It is quite true that he was left as such on the field of 
Auerstidt ; but men like him die hard. He had main- 
tained a naturally healthy constitution by an exemplary 
life of temperance and virtue. By no excess, by no im- 
prudence, had he ever swerved from the high principles 
that guided his conduct. Consequently, what would 
have killed many people, did not killhim. What if he 
were at his last extremity—what if he had wounds as 
severe as living man could have—yet he was alive; and 
where there is the slightest spark of vitality, there also 
nature makes powerful eftorts to regain the life so 
nearly lost. All through the long night succeeding the 
battle, did this smouldering life endeavour to assert it- 
self; but it was not until the following day, when the 
sun, still strong, shone down upon, and, so to say, burnt 
his wounds, that Henry Rotheck recovered conscious- 
ness. 

For a moment he failed to realise his position ; only 
for an instant, however : then the terrible pain of his 
wounds, the dead friends or foes, of whom a number 
lay around him, and lastly, his utter inability to move, 
allinstructed him. The only thing he could do was to 
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turn his eyes from side to side, and scan the battlefield 
in hopes that one or other of the few detached bodies 
of soldiers, who at intervals moved over it, would pass 
by where he lay. Butin vain ; the detachments which 
marched over the field were few and far between, and 
all at a considerable distance from him. His condition 
grew momentarily worse ; the cold foggy night had 
stiffened his members, congealed his wounds; the mid- 
day sun, shining full upon him, scorched them, and 
parched him with an agonising thirst. 

His thoughts, would revert to the White Lodge ; to 
the silvery Rhine flowing through the picturesque 
valleys of his home; to his mother; to Cecilia; to his 
friends, none of whom he expected ever to see again. 
He wondered what they would all say, when they found 
his name among the dead or missing ; how his mother 
would receive the news; how Cecilia would act towards 
Richard; what his two friends, if they were among the 
survivors, would do ; and then, commending his soul to 
his Creator, he would close his eyes, and calmly await 
the end, groaning in bodily sufferings that were be- 
coming more and more acute. 

If, however, a little while after, he heard the distant 
tramp of soldiery, or the thud of horse, he would open 
his eyes again, strain them, to discover whether any one 
came towards him. All his hopes would revive, and for 
a time he would forget his pain in the sweetness of a 
little hope—so greatly is man attached to life—then he 
would see the troops, whom he thought coming towards 
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him, recede ; once more his hopes would be shattered, 
once more he would wonder whether his death were a 
matter of minutes or of seconds; until he heard an- 
other body of men upon the field; when the same 
hopes and disappointments would in turn influence his 
mind. 

It might have been two or three o'clock in the after- 
noon, when Rotheck once more saw, or thought he saw, 
a detachment march towards him—thought he saw, 
because he had become feverish and almost delirious ; 
his sight confused, and his hearing overstrained by the 
nervous watching for the slightest footfall, often repre- 
sented to him the trampling of thousands, when in 
reality only the wind sighed through the trees. He 
was surprised that he was still alive; so utterly 
exhausted and fainting did he feel. Compared to his 
sufferings now, the pain he felt when first he recovered 
consciousness might be called comfort. But before he 
finally surrendered, before he gave himself up for 
entirely,irrevocably lost, he would make one last despair- 
ing effort, and he only waited to see what direction 
would be taken by the column which he now clearly 
distinguished. As he looked with straining eyes, he 
saw that it approached him ;—yes—nearer it came—he 
could already see the epaulettes on the shoulders of the 
officers. Then the column halted, and the leader 
seemed to be undecided what route to take. Rotheck, 
quivering with excitement, his temples throbbing, and 
his mind filled with a wild hope, saw the hesitation; 
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then it seemed to him that they had already 
taken another direction, that they were already 
receding from him. His mind became troubled, his 
eyes refused their service, his every sense was subject 
to an individual torture, when—above all other sounds 
that coursed in feverish and confused succession through 
his almost frenzied brain, he distinctly heard the voice 
of the leader :—* Hn avant.” 

Rotheck began a terrible struggle with death. Ina 
second his eyes were wide open; his nerves controlled 
by an effort that can be understood by those only, who 
have grappled with death ; and his thoughts directed to 
a plan by which he could attract the attention of 
some one in the column, riding by, scarce ten yards 
away. 

Already half the column had passed, and as yet none 
had noticed the dying soldier. His muscles worked con-— 

_vulsively; but every effort to rise had failed him; his 
parched throat and mouth prevented him from erying for 
help, and gradually he saw the opportunity, doubtless 
the last, passing without having been of any service to 
him. But his hopes still ran high: the column, being an 
ambulance train, proceeded slowly, and until it had 
quite passed, he would hope. 

The last of the ambulance carts passed, and yet no 
one had noticed him. There were now only a few 
troopers of the guard, and two officers to pass. The 
latter approached nearer Rotheck than the rest of the 
column, and the dying man resolved to make a final 
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attempt to attract their attention, One of them, who 
wore the gold-laced uniform of a French Surgeon-Major, 
happened to look towards Rotheck. He saw him 
gather all his strength, and then, by an effort that 
caused his veins to swell, and all his wounds to bleed 
afresh, he raised himself on his elbow, and lifted an 
appealing hand towards the officer. The next moment 
he uttered a piercing cry, and fell back upon the 
ground. 

The Surgeon-Major was by his sideinan instant. He 
was a fine man, of middle height ; in the prime of life, 
though his hair and moustache were tinged with grey. 
The tirm expression of his face was softened by the lines 
that told the tale of many cares, of great endurance, 
and by the kindly look in his large brown eyes, which 
were now turned sympathetically on Rotheck. 

“ Gaudérie,” he said to the officer by his side, an 
adjutant, “ stop the rearguard, and then assist me.” He 
made a rapid inspection of Rotheck’s injuries. 

“ Ts he dead, Major ?” asked Gaudérie. 

“ Nearly,” replied the Major. “ Hold up his head a. 
moment ; I shall try to save him.” Taking bandages, 
water, and brandy from his saddle-bag, he applied them 
to the injured soldier. 

“ What are you going to do with him ?” asked the 
adjutant. 

“ Save him, if I can ; but I am afraid it is too late. 
I should like to save him, Gaudérie ; do you know why ? 
He reminds me of my own boy, whom we found in 
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much the same condition at Austerlitz;” and for a 
moment the Major’s voice grew husky. “ I don’t know 
what I shall tell my wife yet. Poor fellow,” he con- 
tinued, looking at Rotheck, “ perhaps he has a 
mother somewhere ; perhaps a widow—and this her only 
son.” 

“You are getting soft-hearted, Major,” put in the 
adjutant.” ‘ 

“ And am not ashamed to own it,” replied the Major. 
“ Besides, this isa matter of honour. What would you 
think of French soldiers who refused to listen to the 
appeal of an enemy ?—and that enemy dying !” 

The adjutant shrugged his shoulders.: 

“ How long will it be before we join Favre?” asked 
the Major. 

“ Not less than half an hour.” 

“There is just a possibility of saving him; the 
risky thing is a bullet in his side; which, if not ex- 
tracted in another two hours, will exercise a fatal 
influence.” 

“ How are you going to take him ?” asked Gaudeérie, 
“the ambulances are crammed. Moreover, they are 
some way off now.” 

The Surgeon-Major reflected a few moments. Taking 
off his cloak, he spread it upon the ground, and placed 
the wounded man upon it. Then four of his men 
each took a corner of the cloak, and carried Henry 
Rotheck away. 

“ Now I am satisfied,” said the Major. “I should 
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have been glad if any one had done the same for my 
boy.” 

In about three-quarters of an hour the ambulance 
train arrived at a village, which had been made a 
hospital station. Every house was converted into 
a ward; besides which, large tents had been erected for 
the use of the wounded. The Surgeon-Major proceeded 
to a good-sized barn in the centre of the village, fol- 
lowed by the men who carried Rotheck. Ordering them 
to wait outside, he himself went in. 

Here a strange scene met his eyes: numbers of 
wounded men were being carried in and out; some lay 
on tables, others on the floor. Six or seven doctors, 
with their assistants, were unceasingly engaged : here a 
limb was being amputated ; there, a bullet extracted, or 
a wound attended. 

In the middle of the barn, sitting on a long, low 
table, was a very stout, little man, evidently a surgeon. 
For the time being he was disengaged; but from his 
appearance, he had had very much to do. His coat 
was off, his shirtsleeves tucked up, his face running 
with perspiration, his hair disordered, and his spectacles 
on his forehead instead of before his eyes. To this 
person the Surgeon-Major addressed himself: ‘‘ Good 
day, Favre; you seem to be busy.” 

“Ah! De Montigny,” replied the stout little man, 
extending a much besmeared hand to his colleague, 
“Tam glad you have come; there is plenty of work 
for you.” 
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“Thank you,” replied De Montigny ; “I am highly 
honoured, my friend; but that is not what I have 
come for, I want to take away an ambulance train of 
convalescents, and I have brought you—’ 

“What!” exclaimed Favre, jumping up; “ brought 
me some more work! What the devil are those thick- 
heads dreaming about at headquarters? Does Marshal 
Davoust take me or my surgeons for automatons? I 
have not had a wink of sleep for days—nor have my 
_ aides, and I shan’t take in a single case more, no, I 

assure you, De Montigny, not for the Emperor him- 
self!” and the surgeon brought his fist down on the table. 

“ Come, come, Favre, don’t say that; I shall relieve 
you, you know——” 

“Hang your relief,” interrupted the other, irately ; 
“what’s the good of that? You take away the men, 
who don’t require attending, and you bring me a regi- 
ment of dangerous cases in return ! I tell you, De 
Montigny, that I won’t have anything to do with them, 
unless you bring me a proportionate number of 
doctors.” ‘The little man became redder than ever, 
and seemed determined not to alter his mind. 

* What am I to do?” queried De Montigny. 

“Take them back to where you brought them from,” 
replied Favre, decidedly. 

De Montigny was equal to the occasion. “ Favre, my 
dear friend, if I take them back, somebody will say 
that Surgeon-Major Favre did not know how to treat 
the dangerous cases.” 
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The little man seemed electrified. “What!” he ex- 
claimed, “that gentleman, or those gentlemen would 
not say so twice; at least, I would treat them, and 
make dangerous cases out of them.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that, Favre; but there is another 
thing to be considered. If I take my convoy back 
again, some of the poor braves would die on the way, 
and surely Surgeon-Major Favre would not have it said 
that he was hard and careless about his soldiers ? ” 

“ Confound you, De Montigny,” said the little man, 
“you've no business to be a doctor, you ought to be a 
lawyer.” He reflected awhile and continued, “I sup- 
pose I shall have to find quarters for your convoy then, 
but, mind you, De Montigny, this is the last time. I 
shall not do so again—no—not for the Marsha]—not 
for the Emperor, no—not for twenty emperors.” And 
he shook his head determinedly. 

“Very well,” replied De Montigny, “I am quite 
satisfied. Now, Favre, will you do me a favour ? ” 

“My dear Montigny, anything on earth for you. 
‘What is it?” 

“T picked up a wounded Prussian officer on the way, 
and I want you to help me extract a bullet that he has 
in his side.” 

“Well, well! it is a very nice thing for you to do; 
and I shall help you, because I promised to, but I 
believe, Montigny, I believe, my dear friend, it is my 
firm conviction that you are going mad. However, 
bring your patient ; we will see what can be done.” 
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De Montigny went to fetch his patient, Favre gave 
orders for the placing of the newly arrived convoy. 

Henry Rotheck was brought in, and laid on the 
operating table. True to his word, Favre gave his un- 
divided attention to the patient before him: he seemed 
to forget all that he had said to his colleague, and to 
think of nothing but the operation he had to perform. 
There were few men like Favre in the whole army: he 
was more hotblooded and impetuous, but also abler 
than most of his colleagues; and his energy was equal 
to his abilities. For weeks together, during the severe 
campaigns in which he took part, would he sacrifice all 
his time and often his rest, for the benefit of his com- 
panions in arms, working incessantly when other surgeons 
succumbed to fatigue. Lik most quick-tempered 
people, he had a kind and warm heart; therefore, when 
his first irritation at the extra work, which was brought 
to him, was over, he understood and admired the senti- 
ments which had induced his friend to bring this 
wounded Prussian, and endeavour to save his life. 

De Montigny awaited the opinion of his colleague 
with interest; at last Favre said: “Get ready, my 
friend; we have not much time. That bullet must 
come out, or your man will die.” 

With the utmost care the two doctors commenced 
their work; the one interested in the patient; the 
other, in the case; it was such a strange, almost un- 
precedented thing, for a man in Rotheck’s condition to 


live, that Favre could scarcely understand it. His 
L 
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thoughts were summed up in the one remark he made 
during the operation: “What atough soldier this boyis!” 

At last the bullet was got at; and, by an effort of 
skill and ability, extracted. Then the patient’s wounds 
were washed and bandaged, and himself consigned to a 
cottage, to be kept in the strictest repose. 

“ How long are you going to stay, Montigny ?” 

“A week at least.” 

“Why did you not say so before? I thought you 
wanted to leave us at once. You had better go to din- 
ner, you will find my place on the other side of the vil- 
lage. I'll join you, by and by, if I have a minute to spare.” 

“ Haven't you dined yet?” asked De Montigny. 

“Dined ? no; nor breakfasted, nor supped, nor slept, 
nor done anything but work for a week past; taking 
meals is out of the question here. But that is not for 
you—you go and eat, or you might get ill. You are 
not what you used to be—not by a long way—I can 
see that you have had your share and more of work and 
trouble; and while you are here, I want you to take 
care of yourself. Remember,” he concluded with a 
broad smile, “ here I am your senior, and you must do 
what I say.” 

“T should not mind if you were always so,” replied 
the other, returning the smile. 

“Aw revoir.” 

« A splendid fellow is Favre,” mused De Montigny, 
on his way to his friend’s quarters, “abler than any 
man I know; and good-natured to a fault.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ACCIDENT LEADING TO AN AGREEABLE FRIENDSHIP. 


For two or three days Rotheck’s condition was most 
-critical, but thanks to the care of De Montigny he so 
far improved that by the end of the week he was not 
only pronounced out of danger, but on a fair way to re- 
covery. During this time he conversed with his bene- 
factor, told him his name, and also that he was a friend 
of Count Sebastian von Brennel of the Brandburg, near 
Coblence. De Montigny was surprised when he heard 
this. ‘“ Maybe,” he asked, “ your father and Von Bren- 
nel studied at Paris, many years ago?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then I am glad beyond all measure to have been 
instrumental in saving your life. When you get home 
again, tell them that you saw Arnaud de Montigny, and 
remind them of our college days together. Say that 
although years have elapsed since last I had the pleasure 
of their company, I still cherish the esteem which one 
could not help having for them.” 

The Surgeon-Major decided to take Henry away in 
his convoy, to some convalescent station in the Saxon 
Hills. Accordingly, Rotheck left the village which had 
so nearly become his last resting place. He shared an 


ambulance waggon with a French captain, who had been 
L2 
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wounded at Saalfeld (some days before Jena), and with 
whom he conversed and passed the time as well as 
the surrounding circumstances permitted. The convoy 
travelled slowly, in order to disturb the wounded as 
little as possible ; still, it was by no means a comfortable 
journey. “I don’t see,” complained Rotheck’s com- 
panion, “why we could not have been left where we 
were. I am sure that no one at all desired this excur- 
sion. “Oh,” he exclaimed, as the waggon jolted over 
some stony ground, “if ever I become ruler of Saxony, 
I shall keep my roads in better order than this.” 

“ Never mind, Captain,” replied Rotheck, “ we must 
put up with a little inconvenience, and be thankful that 
we are still alive. We shall soon be at our journey’s 
end.” 

When they got fairly into the hills, travelling be- 
came worse than ever, De Montigny almost regretted 
that the journey had been undertaken. He consoled 
himself by thinking that in a day or so they would have 
arrived at their destination. Suddenly his attention 
was called to a part of the convoy, by a great shout. 
Looking back, he saw that one of the waggons—the one 
in which he knew Rotheck to be, was overturned; one 
of the wheels had broken off. 

Hastily riding to the spot of the accident, his first care 
was to examine the wounded ; he found ‘the Captain 
dead, and Rotheck stunned and bleeding. 

“Tt seems,” he exclaimed, “ that some cruel destiny 
hangs over him; but I'll save him yet by my honour, 
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if saved he can be, Is there no house about here?” he 
asked, turainz to the soldiers of the escort. 

“ We can see the smoze of sone chinueys a little 
way olf, Major,” replied one, 

“ And we passed a park gate only a minute azo,” said 
another, 

“Get astretcher,” said the Major, “and carry this oiticer 
to the house. 1t is the only chance of saving his life, 
and save it 1 will.” He gave orders to his aide for the 
further progress of the convoy; saying that he would 
rejoin it when he had seen Rotheck sately lodged. 

A few minutes sufficed to reach the gate of which 
the soldier had spoken: through this they carried 
Kotheck up a broad carriage way, at the end of which 
tney perceived a large spreading mansion ; one of those 
quaint houses of one storey and attics with dormer 
windows ; a remnant of past centuries. [t was sheltered 
by high trees on all sides, which were so situated, that 
they did not obscure the view trom the windows upon 
the hills and valleys around, Ivy and other creeping 
plants covered a large portion of the walls, aud formed 
a kind of natural portico at the entrance. ‘'v this the 
Surgeon-Major rode ; and, dismounting, knocked at the 
door. 

‘While he was trying to collect the fragments of 
German which he knew, in order to express his wishes 
to the owner, the latter himself opened the door, and 
greeted his visitor in French, asking what he could 
have the honour of doing for him. 
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De Montigny, overjoyed to find a fellow-countryman, 
at once informed him of the accident which had 
happened to the convoy, and besought him to be good 
enough to allow the wounded officer to repose in his 
house until he would be sufficiently recovered to 
continue the journey: “ He is a very particular friend 
of mine ; I am anxious to preserve his life for more 
reasons than one.” 

“ Most decidedly,” answered the owner ; “ pray bring 
him in at once; and before all things, let him be 
attended to.” 

Leading the way, he conducted them through a large 
entrance hall, up a broad oak staircase, into a bedroom 
on the first floor, comfortably, even luxuriously fur- 
nished. Here on the soft, comfortable bed of down, 
they laid Rotheck; and De Montigny carefully 
bandaged his wounds. When the latter had finished, 
the owner desired him to take some refreshments. 

“No, no; thank you sincerely,’ replied the Major, 
“but time does not allow me to stay; I must rejoin 
my convoy. 1 will either send, or come myself in two 
days’ time to take my patientaway. Meanwhile, if you 
will kindly give him a little attention, and some water 
when he recovers consciousness, you will facilitate my 
work.” 

“He shall have all the care that my wife and 
daughter can bestow upon him; and as to removing 
him, pray do not think of it; we shall be most happy to 
keep him here until he has quite recovered.” 
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“JT am proud and gratified to hear you say so, sir. 
May I know the name of a family so worthy of esteem?” 

“ Joseph Sully is my name; and yours?” 

“ De Montigny.” 

“Come and see us soon, Major, you will always be 
welcome.” 

“ Good-day, Monsieur Sully ; and once more, thanks 
for your goodness,” 

“Aw revoir.” 

Rotheck’s injuries were not so serious as the Surgeon- 
Major at first thought ; he certainly was much shaken, 
but the brunt of the fall was borne by his unfortunate 
companion. The only danger was a fever which De 
Montigny feared would be brought on by the excite- 
ment Rotheck had undergone, and which the journey 
and fall would naturally precipitate. But to counteract 
the aggravation of his condition, he had now a soft com- 
fortable bed, and the attention of careful and devoted 
nurses. 

All the rest of that day, and all through the night, 
he remained unconscious, lying so still and calm, that 
those who anxiously watched over him repeatedly 
thought him dead. But in the morning, soon after 
sunrise, he moved slightly ; an almost imperceptible 
motion, more like a trembling than anything else ; and 
for a moment he opened his eyes in a dazed, confused 
manner. In his momentary glance, however, he saw a 
form intently bending over him ; and, as he closed his 
eyes, he murmured softly one word, “ Cilla,” 
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As he lay there, half awake half asleep, the recollec- 
tion of his late dangers coursed through his mind like 
an awful dream ; and a pleasant sensation of security 
in the presence, under the care—as he thought—of 
Cecilia Arranjuez, gave to his thoughts a sweetness 
not experienced for a long time past. This dreamy sensa- 
tion did not last more than a few minutes; his mind 
became more wakeful, his thoughts less erratic, and 
eventually, an endeavour to turn on his side, rudely 
but effectually, recalled him from pleasant wanderings 
to actual and painful realities. With a suppressed cry 
of pain, he grasped his position, and once more opened 
his eyes, only to close them wearily again the next 
moment. That glance sufficed to undeceive him still 
more completely. He was not in his accustomed 
chamber at the Brandburg, as but a moment before a 
fond imagination had induced to believe ; the form that 
bent so intently over him, was not Cecilia’s, but that of 
a stranger, though it bore a great resemblance to the 
beauty of the Burg. ‘Ihe eyes that met his upward 
glance were as dark and brilliant as Cilla’s ; but the 
cheeks, flushed with repressed excitement, were not so 
dark as hers ; and the firm expression of the counten- 
ance, was the reverse of Cecilia’s girlish shyness. 

Then Rotheck recollected everything: the battle, 
the village, the convoy and the accident; and he 
marvelled greatly at his changed position. He felt a 
soft hand moisten his forehead, and apply a cooling 
draught to his lips. Whatever it was, it infused new 
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life into him; he opened his eyes distinctly, and, 
turning them gratefully upon his attendant, said: 
“ Thank you ; thank you.” 

At thesame moment Mons. Sully entered theroom. In 
answer to his enquiring look, his daughter, for she it wa8 
who attended the wounded soldier, turned joyfully to 
him saying : “ He wakes, he is conscious.” 

- Mons. Sully approached the bed and saw that Rotheck 
was indeed awake, and trying to articulate the gratitude 
which he felt. Mons. Sully stopped him with a warning 
gesture, bidding him in gentle tones, not to speak, not 
to excite himself in the least, as he valued his life. 
“Soon,” he added cheerily, “ you will be convalescent 
and then you shall talk all day.” 

Rotheck, too sensible not to see the wisdom of this 
advice, said nothing more and tried to sleep He 
noticed that he was never for an instant left alone; 
either mother or daughter were constantly with him, 
attentive to his slightest movement, and anticipating 
his every desire ; whether it was the rearrangement of 
his pillow, the cooling of his forehead, or the moistening 
of his lips. 

Early on the following morning Surgeon-Major de 
Montigny rode up to the gate of the mansion. “ How 
is my patient?” he enquired of Mons. Sully, the first 
one to meet him. 

“He has recovered consciousness, and there is no 
sign of fever.” 

“Capital! What a wonderful constitution he must have.” 
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When he saw Rotheck he was still more surprised. 
“ Ah,” he remarked, “ how beneficial are rest and sleep ; 
he seems to be another man already,” He once more 
thoroughly examined Rotheck’s wounds, bandaged them 
afresh ; and then, giving Mons. Sully a package, con- 
taining the necessaries for Rotheck’s further treatment, 
he explained their use and manner of application. “1 
am called away from here,” he said, “ to headquarters, 
and I must go. I have taken a great interest in the 
case of this officer, and am determined, if possible, to 
save him. Heaven has so far protected him and 
favoured my intentions, that now, when I am compelled 
to give up personal attendance, I can confidently leave 
him in your hands. Carry out my instructions, and he 
will become as well and strong as ever he was.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied Mons. Sully, “ I can well appre- 
ciate your feelings. As far as it depends on us, if un- 
remitting care and devoted attention can restore this 
gentleman to health it shall not fail him. That you 
desire it suffices me as reason and reward.” 

Soon after, the Major took his leave. 

For some weeks Rotheck kept his bed; speaking but 
little, and rarely moving, in obedience to the injunctions 
of De Montigny. Partly through this, but principally 
through the attentions bestowed upon him by the 
Sullys, he was able, one day late in November, to come 
downstairs. From that time he improved daily, even 
hourly ; and he was able to enjoy to the full, the agree- 
able society of his benefactors. 
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Seated in a large, comfortable armchair, he would 
converse with Mons. Sully, or listen withadmiration to the 
latter's daughter Leonore when she played the harp or 
spinet, or read to him from some entertaining book. 

In the course of conversation, Mons. Sully told him 
that he had possessed large estates in France prior to 
the Revolution, which had deprived him of them, It 
was with difficulty that he escaped with his wife and 
daughter to Saxony, at the Court of which he had 
friends. On their suggestion he settled in his present 
house, supplementing by the labours of his pen the 
little money he was able to bring with him in his 
flight. 

“Why do you not return to France, now that order is 
established, and the tottering kingdom become a mag- 
nificent empire.” 

“ Because,” returned Mons. Sully, with vehemence, “ I 
would sooner be the grovelling slave of some Indian 
tyrant, than the subject of that nameless usurper, that 
man of blood, who, for his own selfish and ambitious 
ends, unhesitatingly keeps our poor country in a state 
of perpetual war.” 

“ But,” objected Rotheck, “he is undoubtedly a man 
of vast ability; and, although an enemy of mine, I 
must acknowledge his talents to be marvellous.” 

“Did he turn his abilities to rendering his people 
happy ; did he endeavour to redress wrongs, to alleviate 
oppression—he might become a great man. But 
one who is ever intent on making his neighbours 
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tremble, on taking the husbands and sons of our people 
from their homes for iniquitous wars—he is a man 
whom I abhor and shun. Not until our rightful king 
once more obtains his own, shall I return to the 
beloved country of my birth.” 

Rotheck also spoke to the Sullys about his home, 
and his adventures on the battlefield; and he often 
manifested a desire to communicate with his parents, 
either by letter, or personally, if he could. Mons. 
Sully pointed out to him that while the country was 
so unsettled—the war not having been terminated—it 
* would he difficult to send a letter; and advised him to 
wait until he would be sufficiently recovered to under- 
take the journey home. “Much as I shall regret to 
lose your company, my dear sir,” he said, “ I perfectly 
understand that you have a strong desire to return 
home as soon as possible. But you must be quite re- 
covered first.” 

Rotheck acquiesced in this reasoning ; and it was ar- 
ranged that he should start for home early enough to get 
there by Christmas. He assured the Sullys that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to prolong his 
stay among them; but that he was in duty bound to 
acquaint his parents with his strange adventures as 
speedily as he could. 

Many pleasant moments did he spend during his 
forced sojourn in the Saxon Hills, and it was with 
mingled feelings of joy and regret, that he looked for- 
ward to the day on which he was to leave the hospit- 
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able roof of the Sullys, where all joined in a common 
effort to add to his comfort and enjoyment. Leonore 
Sully, especially, neglected no opportunity to make 
Henry’s stay agreeable, and openly expressed her regret 
at his departure. In the morning when she brought 
him his breakfast, in the day when she played to him, 
in the evening when she contested a game of chess with 
him, she was always in the best of spirits. This society, 
the companionship of a young and accomplished officer 
was something new to her; and novelty, particularly 
if it is coupled with youth, is generally agreeable. 
Rotheck was fond of the charming girl who did so much 
to please him; not that for a moment one thought 
passed through his mind which he would not have liked 
Cilla to know. On the contrary, the more he looked at 
the beautiful form of Leonore Sully, the more he thought 
of Cecilia Arranjuez: the likeness of one to the other 
only served him as a reminder of the happy hours he 
had passed at the Brandburg. 

In spite of his intention, Rotheck could not leave 
the Sullys before Christmas; a heavy snowstorm 
blocked the roads and made the journey impossible ; 
he was therefore, reluctantly compelled to wait for 
better weather. About the same time a messenger 
arrived from De Montigny, to say that the Surgeon- 
Major would come to see them as soon as the state of 
the roads permitted. , 

Rotheck naturally awaited De Montigny; after his 
message, he could not with propriety go home before 
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seeing the man who saved his life. The Surgeon-Major 
came in the first days of January and was at once as- 
tonished and delighted, to see the progress his patient 
had made. Then, profiting by a break in the weather, 
Rotheck bade good-bye to the kind friends who were 
the means of restorigg him to health. True, he was 
but a shadow of his former self, but the Surgeon-Major 
confidently predicted that before the following spring 
was over, he would have regained all the strength 
he had lost. Mons. Sully provided him with means 
to make the journey by coach, and De Montigny 
accompanied him part of the way. 

When he was fairly out of sight a great blank entered 
the heart of Leonore Sully. Going to her room she sat 
and thought, asking herself why she felt so sorry 
that the tall young officer was no longer with her: 
“What” she asked herself, “could she be to him: she 
a girl of scarce seventeen summers ; he a soldier tried 
in war. How could she expect him to take any notice 
of her?” But still the blank remained in her heart ; 
and in the privacy of her room, stray tears would escape 
her, however much she reasoned with herself, or tried 
to repress them, 


CHAPTER XY. 
A WEDDING AND A DEATH. 


PREPARATIONS for the wedding at the Brandburg had 
proceeded apace, the costly garments and dresses were 
ready, the friends of the Von Brennels had been invited 
from far and near, and everything settled to the 
satisfaction of the Count. During this time no one 
was more assiduous in his attentions to Sebastian than 
Don Juan. He spoke to him about the future, 
and said he quite understood, that once Richard 
married, he could no longer stay at the Burg; and 
that he had already made arrangements to leave as 
soon as the wedding festivities were over, and settle 
down in an estate which he and Adrianow had bought. 
He spoke in such a quiet sensible way that the Count 
really thought his brother had at last come to reason, 
and saw the folly of his former conduct. Don Juan 
was full of delicate consideration ; he would often sit up 
with his brother when the latter was sleepless; or play 
the violin for him, or do any other of the number- 
ess things with which he knew so well how to please. 
Adrianow had left the Brandburg, reputedly to buy the 
estate of which Don Juan spoke; he was to return for 
the wedding. : 

At last the appointed day dawned: a cold, bleak 
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January day. The wind by turns blew sharply across 
the hills, and sighed dismally through the leafless trees ; 
the snow covered the whole landscape around like a 
great white mantle. A cutting sleet came down at 
intervals, adding to the general dreariness ; and over- 
head there hung a heavy mass of leaden clouds, like a 
grey pall, with its gloomy folds cast o’er some sad tale of 
earthly misery. 

By Cecilia’s particular desire, the marriage was to 
take place in the village church, five minutes distant 
from the Brandburg. It had, consequently, been well 
decorated ; and on the morning of the wedding, many of 
the villagers from the surrounding country hurried 
thither to get a glimpse of the good and lovely Lady 
Cecilia. 

Punctually at nine o’clock, the first carriage left the 
Brandburg, with Cecilia, her bridesmaids and Protessor 
Rotheck, who, by the Count’s wish, was to give the 


bride away. 
A few minutes later, Richard von Brennel, looking 


pale and excited, left the Burg accompanied by Caven- 
dish, Vandeleur and Adrianow. Then followed numerous 
other carriages with friends who had accepted the invi- 
tation to the wedding. 

Don Juan and Madame Rotheck remained with the 
Count, who was getting weaker and weaker. He desired 
to be left in his room, until after the wedding breakfast, 
fur he dreaded nothing so much as excitement. While 
he was thus alone, so to say, in the large Burg, with 
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only his brother and Madame Rotheck, he commenced 
a sad meditation on the past; from the moment that 
he had received the news of his father’s death, to now, 
that, on the occasion of his son’s wedding, he was unable, 
through sickness, to make one of the party who were gone 
to the church.. He became despondent ; and it required 
all Madame Rotheck’s persuasion to cheer him again. 
“Tt is winter yet, my dear Count,” she said, “ only wait 
till the spring, and you will be as strong as ever.” She 
consoled him as well as she could, she reminded him of 
what he so often said himself: “that all our troubles 
can bear eternal fruit, and that it best becomes us to 
bear our griefs with fortitude.” The Count submitted 
to her reasoning, and became more composed; but he 
said that he felt unaccountably sad: “The dim presen- 
timent of some coming evil hangs over me,” he went 
on, “and robs me of my usual serenity. ’ 

Don Juan listened interestedly to their conversation, 
but said nothing. 

In the meantime the two parties had arrived at the 
church ; Cecilia alighted from her carriage, but had to 
lean on Lucy Rotheck for support; she was so affected. 
Tears ran down her face, under the thick lace veil which 
she wore; and her step faltered as she walked. Her 
dress was of heavy cream silk, tastefully trimmed with 
a wealth of lace of the same colour: a wreath of orange 
blossoms completed her attire. To the surprise of most 
of those present, she wore no jewel of any description, 


not even her diamond cross. This was not the only 
M 
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matter of surprise for the numerous spectators; there 
were many who wondered at the strange hurry with 
which this wedding was being effected, while the Count 
was lying so ill at the Burg, and though scarce three 
months had elapsed since the fatal battle im which 
Richard and Ceciliahad lost their brother, for as such they 
considered Henry Rotheck: there were others who won- 
dered at the tearful bride, and shaking their heads, 
would observe to one another that such tears seemed 
searcely of joy. Trembling, Cilla reached her place, and 
trembling, sank upon her knees; a shrinking heap of 
silk and lace. 

Very different was the demeanour of Richard von 
Brennel. When he entered his carriage at the Burg, he 
looked pale and agitated; when he alighted at the 
church, he looked wondrously handsome, as people had 
seldom seen him. As he strode with firm, martial tread 
up the nave, it was as though the whole world around 
him, save his bride, had no being. His brilliant eyes, 
sparkling with a triumphant light, were fixedly directed 
on the object of his love; his fine form, shown off to 
best advantage in the blue uniform of his regiment, 
seemed to swell with pride, as he approached the altar . 
and his left hand, toying with the jewelled hilt of his 
clanking sword, sparkled with rings of priceless value. 

He took his place beside Cecilia with admirable self- 
possession, without a trace of visible excitement, save 
that which, pleasantly apparent in a slight flush, added 
to the beauty of his handsome countenance. 
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Behind him came Cavendish ; not in full regimentals 
—in fact, with nothing but his bearing to denote his 
martial profession—-but in the plainest suit of black, 
ond, like Cecilia, wearing no ring or jewel cf any kind. 
He had been persuaded with great difficulty to attend 
the wedding, and to act as best man ; for he openly 
said that| he was in mourning for a very dear friend, 
and that he had no desire to attend weddings, or any- 
thing else of that description. It was only after re- 
peated solicitations from Richard and the Count, and 
much urging from Lucy and her mother that he con- 
sented to be present. He looked grave and stately, and 
excited almost as much comment as Cecilia. 

The Professor, of all others, was certainly the best 
adapted to the occasion, both in dress and manner ; 
nevertheless, a close observer would have discovered, 
despite his gay bearing and cheery manner, an under- 
current of an undefinable something, which was—to say 
the least—inconsistent with his gaiety. 

Count Adrianow seemed highly delighted; through- 
out the whole of the ceremony he turved his usually ex- 
pressionless eyes on Richard, Cecilia and Lucy with a 
strange gleam of satisfaction: he, at least, seemed to 
enjoy the scene to the full. 

Of the other visitors little need be said ; they were 
of the usual description : young, old and middle-aged, of 
all sizes, and of varied position. Old ladies, with mon- 
strous eye-glasses, young dowagers with captivating 


adornments, married couples anxious to draw compari- 
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sons, officers and other gentlemen full of gallant atten- 
tions to the other sex ; all of them, whether grave or gay, 
married or single, with different aspirations, with 
different paths in life—for this one day resolved into 
one common camp, imbued with one idea, full of one 
purpose :—to delight in that most favourite of mortal 
pastimes, the criticising of their neighbours. How 
those tongues rattled; what awful conjectures and ideas 
were formed behind the open fans ; what dire communi- 
cations and confidences passed from one to the other of 
the spectators—about all this volumes could be written 
without exhausting the subject. 

As soon as the belated organist made his appearance, 
the magnificent strains of wedding music toned from a 
full orchestra. ‘Then the music was hushed; the clergy 
came to the altar, the bride and bridegroom swore to 
stand by one another, to support one another in wealth 
and in poverty, in health and in sickness, in word and 
in deed, till death should part. 

“May God, in the fulness of his grace, bless and pro- 
tect you as His own.” Thus spoke the aged and 
venerable celebrant, as he concluded the ceremony. 

There was a moment of solemn and impressive 
silence, then the edifice resounded with the glorious 
wedding march; and Richard von Brennel led his wife 
to the carriage. 

Outside, the sleet had given way to a blinding snow- 
storm, which drove all those who:came to welcome the 
wedded couple on the roadside, to take shelter in the 
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village. “Drive quickly,’ was Richard’s order, as he 
stepped into the carriage. 

In. the meantime, a solitary coach with a single 
occupant, drove up to the White Lodge, and as the 
postillions after repeated knocking, could make no one 
hear, the occupant of the coach himself alighted and 
knocked heavily at the ponderous door of the house. 
From under a fur cap appeared the face of Henry 
Rotheck; and a thick fur cloak covered the shadow of his 
once handsome form. ; 

As he knocked and knocked, and obtained no 
hearing, an awful thought presented itself to him. 
“Can they be—but no—the curtains are still at the 
windows, the aspect of the house is familiar; they must 
have gone to the Burg.” 

Just then the snowstorm began; and the postillions 
were by no means sorry when Rotheck pointed out the 
Brandburg to them, as their final destination. Urging 
their jaded horses up the hill, they soon dreve up to 
the entrance. 

Of the servants of the Burg, some were gone to 
the church, others were preparing the breakfast, and 
only one, the old porter, stood at the door. 

Rotheck, impatiently alighting, saw with the ut- 
most astonishment that the old man, as soon as he 
perceived him, rushed wildly into the house, and 
slammed the heavy door of the Burg in his face. 

Before he had recovered from this surprise, he noticed 
that over the entrance to the Burg was a kind of 
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triumphal arch of evergreens, laurels and flowers. For 
a few minutes he stood irresolute under the portico, 
wondering what it all meant; and the subtle presenti- 
ment of bad news already cast a gloom over the joy he 
felt on returning home. The dreams of the past months 
were not being realised ; the welcome he had expected, 
the caress of mother and sister, the acclamation of his 
friends, the universal pleasure which his return would 
occasion—all this vanished in the cruel reality that not 
a soul was there to receive him, that the doors of the 
Burg were locked against him, that he was shut out in 
a whirling storm of snow. 

The porter who had closed the great door of the 
Burg with such precipitation, ran quickly to the 
kitchen with the words, “ Oh heaven, I shall die! I 
shall die ! The ghost of Henry Rotheck is at the door, 
Oh heaven ! I shall die, I am sure—’ 

“Hold your tongue; you stupid old dotard,” re- 
sponded Jane, the cook, with energy. “1 always thought 
he would come back. Ill go and welcome him.” 

“Oh no! Oh Jane, oh dear, dear Jane, oh I shall die 
—no, no—don’t go—oh Jane—l’ve locked the ghost 
out ; don’t let him m—” 

“ You stupid imbecile of an old fool! Have you 
locked Mr. Henry out ? Here, you fellows,” addressing 
two farm servants, “go and open the door, while I run 
and tell Don Juan. Make haste,” she added, “ you are 
not frightened of your old friend ?” 

The two men laughed, and ran to the door ; but they 
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found the opening no easy task. First of all, the old 
porter had the key, so they ran back for it ; but even 
then they could not open the door. At last they 
carried the porter to the door by main force ; he— 
fortified with spirits in the kitchen, by pride here in 
the hall, seeing that he, an old man, could open a door 
with more facility than two strong men in the prime of 
life—inserted the key in the proper way ; one turn, one 
wrench, and the door was open. 

Jane, in the meantime, had run upstairs; and, 
knocking at the door of the Count’s room, asked for Don 
Juan. She begged him, thinking he was better able to 
do so than she herself, to tell Madame Rotheck, as 
quietly as possible, so that she might not be overcome 
by the news, that Henry Rotheck was below. 

“Wait here, Jane ;” he answered. Going into the 
room, he said with brutal abruptness ; “ Madame, your 
son awaits you below.” 

Madame Rotheck turned deadly pale; her whole 
body quivered with emotion, and, for a moment it 
appeared as though the news would kill her; then, 
without a word, she flew from the room down the stairs. 

Count von Brenuel, with a considerable effort, articu- 
lated a few words to his brother. “ Go—Juan—with— 
her—” 

Juan left him without a word. On his way he told 
Jane, who, surprised and angry, was standing outside in 
the corridor: “Go to the Count ; give him his draught.” 

When Jane entered the room she was still more 
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surprised ; the Count was at his extremity, prostrated 
by excitement, gasping for breath. Jane seized the 
medicine bottle, gave him a dose—still the Count 
gasped—then he seemed convulsed with a terrible 
agony—and all was quiet. Jane, horrified at the 
thought, bent her head to his heart, and found that it 
beat no more. 


Richard von Brennel, in his carriage, drew his beauti- 
ful young wife towards him: “ Why, dearest, all these 
tears? Be glad, rejoice with me. Think how you 
would act were he one of the spectators; share my joy 
in feeling that to-day we have accomplished the precepts 
of our dying friend.” 

Whether it was the tone in which Richard said this ; 
whether Cecilia herself felt strangely affected—she 
glanced up at him through her tears, and said: “It is 
on account of him that I am so sad to-day ; but I shall 
try and do as you desire.” 

Richard kissed her tenderly; but im his heart he 
cursed the dearest friend, and deplored the evident 
attachment which his wife still entertained for him. 


Henry Rotheck was not left to his meditation long ; 
almost immediately he saw a string of carriages drive 
up the avenue leading to the Burg. 

What is that indescribable feeling which is called 
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presentiment ? Whence comes it—who instructs it 
with unerring truth, and makes it, as it were, omnipo- 
tent o’er heart and soul ? 

Rotheck’s heart’ grew sick within him as he saw the 
carriages come nearer ; something told him that all this 
pageant boded him no good. ‘Trembling with wild ex- 
citement, he grasped the railings of the portico for 
support, and made a powerful effort to control himself. 
His postillions, seeing other carriages approach, drew 
theirs on one side, which was scarcely done, when the 
first rolled up betore the portico. ‘The door swung open, 
and out stepped Richard von Brennel and his wife. 

It had been intended to alight and form a procession 
at the entrance of the park; but the driving snow 
made it impossible. It also prevented the young 
couple from seeing that trembling figure and white face 
under the portico, until they were scarcely a yard away 
from it. Then, raising their eyes, both met the 
glance of Henry Rotheck. 

Richard stood still, as though petrified; his cheeks 
blanched; and he looked on Rotheck in a dazed stupid 
manner, 

Cecilia, tearing herself from lis side, rushed into the 
arms of Rotheck: “He said that you were dead,” she 
sobbed convulsively, “and that you bade me marry him 
—” and with a wild shriek she fell fainting at his feet : 
he was too weak to sustain her. 

But if his body was weak, the strong mind which had 
carried him through so many dangers was not. Sternly 
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he turned on Richard, and with inexpressible agony in 
his tones he said: “ Had you asked me, Richard, I 
would have given her up to you. But by fraud—” 

His voice seemed to recall Richard to a sense of the 
present—at the same moment the Burg door was 
opened—he saw the open door, heard Rotheck’s agonis- 
ing reproach, saw Cecilia lying insensible in the snow 
which had accumulated even under the portico—then he 
snatched his wife up, and dashed wildly into the house. 

On his way he passed Madame Rotheck—she heeded 
him not—also Don Juan; the latter smiling sarcasti- 
cally as he looked after his nephew running along the 
corridor with his burden. Jane recalled him, saying : 
“Don Juan, Don Juan, quick, quick, the Count is 
dead!” 

Don Juan coolly went and looked at his dead brother. 
“Oh yes,” he said, touching him, “ you are right, Jane ; 
he is dead.” Turning on his heel he went to his 
nephew’s room. 

Cecilia was lying on the couch in a death-like swoon ; 
Richard pacing the room, his hands to his head. When 
Don Juan entered, he turned on him with a curse : 
“So this is what you have brought me to; so this is 
the joy you said I should experience; so this is the 
accomplishment of my hopes!” and with another invec- 
tive, he recommenced his agitated walk through the 
room. 

“You wrong me, nephew,” mildly replied Don Juan. 
“Ts it right to blame me, if a detail of the plan has not 
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worked according to your desire? But consider—are you 
not now married, as I said you should be? That is the 
point to consider; nothing else.” 

“To the devil with your points to consider,” hotly 
retorted Richard. “ What will my father say ?” 

“ Nothing,” sweetly answered Don Juan; “he is no 
more.” 

Richard was taken aback. “(Good heavens!” he 
exclaimed, throwing himself into a chair; “ My father 
dead? I shall go to Henry, and make a clean breast of 
it all; I shall—” 

“Are you mad?” questioned his uncle. “Do you 
not see how much your wife is attached to her former 
suitor? Would you like to see her monopolised by some 
one else? Do you not know by experience that love is 
stronger than friendship? Richard, Richard, my 
beloved nephew,” he pleaded earnestly, “ trust your flesh 
and blood; trust your uncle; trust me—rather than 
those who aim at robbing you of that which vou love 
most.” 

This reasoning, as usual, had its desired effect on 
Richard. “TI will trust you,’ he wailed. “ What am I 
to do?” 

“See no one; say yes to all I do.” Without giving 
him time to reply, Don Juan !eft the room.” 


Henry Rotheck saw Richard snatch Cecilia up; saw 
her borne from his sight; then, reeling back against the 
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railing of the portico, put his hand to his aching head 
and groaned in the bitterness of his anguish. His head 
swam, his eyes dimmed, and his brain, racked by what 
he had just witnessed, seemed to turn; when he felt a 
pair of arms clasp him, a pair of lips cover him with 
kisses, and heard his mother’s voree—* My boy, my only 
boy, my son, my Henry.” 

And in the moment of anguish supreme, Rotheck 
realised the sweets of a mother’s embrace ; and relieved 
in the one word, “ Mother, dearest mother,” the pent-up 
feelings of his suffering soul. 

Now others crowded round him; his father, his sister, 
Cavendish, Vandeleur—soon a hubbub arose, loud 
hurrahs resounded in the wintry air to welcome back 
the friend whom they had all thought dead. All pressed 
round him, all were anxious to shake his hand; and it 
acted as a balsam to his wounded feelings. They 
carried him into the hall like the triumphant victor of 
a hardwon fight ; all called for Richard, for the Count, 
but neither came. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FURTHER EVENTS OF THE WEDDING DAY. 


Att at once Don Juan appeared at the stairhead: 
“Silence,” he cried, “ Count Sebastian von Brennel is 
dead; Count Richard von Brennel is unwell, and desires 
to be left alone.” 

A solemn hush instantly fell on the assembly ; they 
turned inquiringly to Don Juan, who continued: “I am 
exceedingly grieved at the untoward event which over- 
shadows the festivities of this otherwise happy day ; 
but considering what has happened, I must beg of you 
to accept my excuses, and to withdraw.” 

Don Juan’s manner surprised his auditors almost as 
muchas his communication ; butold Vandeleur, ascend- 
ing the stairs so as to be above the guests in the hall, 
thus addressed him: “I should like to know, sir, 
indeed, by what right you take it upon yourself to speak 
as you do? Iam the person, who in the late Count’s 
place should direct the business of this house. Why 
have I not been communicated with, before you took 
any steps whatever? Again, sir, I ask, by what right 
do you speak ? ” 

“ By the right,’ Don Juan answered, “which Count 
Richard von Brennel has given me.” 
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“Count Richard!” thundered the old notary ; “he is 
not Count yet! and when he is, I'll take good care that 
he does not become the victim of your infernal machin- 
ations.” 

The old notary absolutely lost his temper; hot and 
red, he glared at Don Juan as though he would devour 
him. The spectators in the hall were amazed and 
startled ; and awaited the issue of the strange dialogue 
with breathless interest. 

Don Juan, alone seemed to retain his self-possession. 
“Tam sorry,’ he said, “that I have offended you, Mons, 

andeleur: pray what would you have me do? Don’t 
blame me, sir, for obeying the orders of the Count,” 

“What are you to do,” roared Vandeleur, “ spend- 
thrift, parasite and libertine! Leave the Burg at once, 
and don’t show your deceitful countenance here again 
before the reading of the will.” 

Don Juan, unmoved by the epithets hurled against 
him, smiled sarcastically, and scornfully turning on his 
heel, remarked : “ Such is my reward for attempting to 
serve the Count. Aw revoir Mons. Vandeleur, we shall 
see one another again at the reading of the will.” 

“Go! go!” almost screamed the notary, infuriated 
by Don Juan’s coolness; and yet inwardly wondering 
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why Juan laid such emphasis on his last words. 

Don Juan, heeding no oae, passed along the corridor 
to his apartments. On the landing, he half turned, and 
called to the notary: “I cannot take my effects from 
here to-day ; but I shall lock my rooms, and entrust the 
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key to you—till the reading of the will.’ With a 
mocking laugh he proceeded. 

On his way he went into Richard’s room. “ Richard 
Richard, my dear nephew, prudence and care are now 
more than ever necessary. Great heavens! I dare not 

_tell you what has just happened.” Don Juan put on a 
concerned look and raised his hands deprecatingly. 

. “What is it uncle? I may as well know the worst ; 
the fates are all against me to-day—out with it—it 
can’t be worse than what has happened.” 

“ How is Cilla?” questioned Don Juan, seeming to 
shrink from telling Richard what he had hinted at. 

“ Oh, her maids have attended to her—but no matter 
—what is the latest bad news?” 

“ Well,’ said Don Juan, with increased gravity, “itis 
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very unpleasant for me, but—— 

“Tell me at once !” exclaimed Richard, with an oath. 

“ They refuse to recognise you as Count.” 

“ What '—who ?” he gasped excitedly, sinking back 
into his chair, and grasping the arms of it convulsively. 

“ The notary and all that lot !” 

Richard turned red and white by turns with fury, and 
cursed and swore at every one in the Burg, saying that 
all conspired to make him the most wretched of mortals. 
“T shall go down,” he exclaimedwith sudden vehemence, 
starting from his chair, “I shall go down, I shall turn 
them all out; I shall expel them from my house; I 
shall show them who is Count; I shall show them that 
I know my father’s will, and that I can do without them 
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all. Let me go,” he shouted, as his uncle attempted to 
restrain him, “Let me go, I will 


“ Richard, Richard, my dearest nephew, I implore you, 
I conjure you to remain calm. I assure you that by doing 
anything rash you will be playing into the hands of the 
other faction. Now stay, be firm ; listen to reason, 
listen tome. Trust me, and you shall yet enjoy the 
pleasures to which you have so long looked forward. 
Listen to my plan.” 

Richard’s hand was on the knob of the dig he 
hesitated. 

“Tf you are not careful, Richard, nephew, they will 
also have your wife!” 

Like a tiger, Richard turned, and rushing through, 
the room to another door, passed into the rooms beyond, 
where his wife lay, still half unconscious. He returned 
to his uncle directly, saying: “Not yet! not yet? but 
what do you mean? what shall I do? Oh heaven! I 
wish all this had never happened—I wish, I——” 

“Will you listen to my proposals ;” asked Don Juan. 

« Ah me!” sighed Richard, throwing himself dejec- 
tedly into a chair, “say on, sayon, I know not what to 
do. I am weary and sick of life.” 

“Listen,” said Don Juan. “See no one, except the 
notary. When he comes, as he will not fail to do, say 
that you are ill, and that you leave everything in his 
hands. Above all,do not for an instant leave your wife 
—no! no! ”he said energetically, “not even for the 
funeral !—if you knew—but no matter. I hope,” with 
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a significant look, “I hope your pistols are loaded and 
your swords good.” 

Richard clenched his fists and responded with a look 
full of fierce anger. 

“Of course,” continued Don Juan, “ for reasons best 
known to yourself, you will avoid reappearing, at least, 
at present, in the society which the Rothecks frequent. 
Let this be your rule until the reading of the will. 
Then we can see what is to be done.” 

Richard heaved a deep sigh. “And then?” he 
asked, 

“We must see,” replied Don Juan. 

“That is always so with you,” said Richard, wearily ; 
“ your plans never settle a difficulty completely ; some- 
thing is always left for future anxiety. It was not so,” 
he concluded, bitterly, “with Rotheck’s advice. It 
always ended all my doubts.” 

Don Juan laughed outright. “ Poor, poor Richard ; 
have you not yet seen that Rotheck’s advice simply 
tended to his own aggrandisement and profit? If I 
wanted to seek nothing but my own selfish ends in coun- 
selling you, then I would soon have satisfied you. No! 
it is because I feel it to be my duty to act as I do that 
my task is hard. But were it a thousand times as 
hard, and were the result nothing but my own discom- 
fiture—provided it gave you pleasure, provided it gave 
me the opportunity of proving my love for you, my 
respect for my departed brother—I would cheerfully 


and willingly perform it.” 
N 
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Richard turned his large eyes on his uncle like he 
had once before, when Rotheck’s perfidy was first sug- 
gested to him. .Don Juan looked at his nephew with 
paternal tenderness. Richard asked himself: “ How 
can I doubt a man who speaks like this?” and once 
more surrendered soul and body to his relative. “I 
will do as you say. Come and see me often in the 
day.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Don Juan, “ the men who deny you 
as Count have ordered me to quit the house. I cannot, 
help myself,” he added, in answer to Richard's inquir- 
ing look. “Ah! they know who watches over you: 
and they plot and scheme accordingly. Never mind ; 
they know who alone intends to stand by you. Come 
what may, do nothing, say nothing, till the reading of 
the will. I shall form our plans. If, in the meantime, 
you have aught to ask or tell me, send me word by 
your man Jacob ; he will know where to find me. Good- 
bye; [hear footsteps on the stairs. Good-bye; remain 
firm.” He slipped away noiselessly. 

Downstairs, as soon as Don Juan was out of sight, 
Vandeleur, turning to the company, had thus addressed 
them : “ My dear friends, it is with the greatest grief 
and consternation that I hear of the death of my 
valued friend, whom you came to honour, by attending 
the wedding of his son. You will readily understand 
how much the late Count’s son is affected by the 
calamity. In view of these sad circumstances, it would 
certainly be better if the nuptial festivities, which we 
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breakfast will, therefore, not take place; but I invite 
you all, in the name of the lord of this mansion, to par- 
take of some refreshment now; to attend the funeral 
of the late Count; and to be present at the reading of 
the will. It is to-day, Monday—the funeral and open- 
ing of the deed will take place next Friday. My 
friends, forgive me if I have been too abrupt; excuse 
me if I have not been courteous enough; only think 
that [ am overcome with emotion, and that I am try- 
ing to do the best for every one. You, Professor Rotheck 
and Doctor Werth, please come with me; I require 
your presence and your counsel.” 

From out of the crowd the Professor and the Doctor 
stepped up the stairs to where the speaker stood, and 
together they proceeded to the room of the dead 
man. 

Hushed by the startling surprises which followed 
one on the other in such rapid succession, the company 
in the hall spoke only in whispers, one by one going to 
their carriages and leaving the Burg. Not, however, 
before much conjecture and much discussion had taken 
place about the conduct of Don Juan, the demeanour 
of the notary, and all the other poimts—and there were 
many—which were shrouded in mystery to the as- 
sembled guests. 

The servants of the Burg crowded together in the 
kitchen, and there discussed, in mournful terms, the 


sorrow which that day had brought them—a day which 
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many of them had expected to be one of the happiest 
of their lives. 

When Vandeleur and his companions entered the 
death chamber of the Count, the notary first asked the 
Doctor to examine the dead man, and to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the cause of death. 

“ Excitement,” replied the Doctor, after his examina- 
tion ; “nothing but excitement. Ah! I so warned him 
not to excite himself. I told him that above all things - 
it would be°fatal.” 

Jane, who had not left the room since’ the Count’s 
death, here interrupted, and informed the gentlemen 
how Don Juan had entered the room and abruptly 
broken the news of Henry’s return, upon which the 
Count became worse. 

The notary brought his clenched fist down on the 
table. “Thunder and lightning!” he exclaimed. “I 
knew that monster had a hand in it. Oh, that there 
were a law by which such acts could be repaid. But 
scoundrels such as he—bah—” 

“What is to be done?” gravely asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, until after the funeral. I 
shall attend to all the business; but I want you to 
come with me and see Richard.” 

“ Very well,” replied the Professor, “let us go.” On 
their way, out of the hearing of Jane, he continued: 
“Do you not think it better to say nothing about Don 
Juan’s abruptness? Perhaps Jane is mistaken, or, in 
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any case, it would be better not to sow enmity between 
kinsfolk.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. “I shall not 
speak about it now,” he replied. 

When the two gentlemen knocked at Richard’s door, 
he asked : “ Who is it ?” 

“The Professor and myself.” 

“Oh, pray excuse me,” answered Richard, languidly. 
‘“‘T can only see you, Mons. Vandeleur ; and not for long. 
I am so ill.” 

The Professor, much surprised, withdrew ; but he was 
not quite so astonished as may be thought. Ever since 
Richard’s return he had noticed certain peculiarities in ' 
his conduct, and, had there been nothing else, the 
nephew’s growing attachment to the uncle, would have - 
alone been sufficient to exercise the Professor. 

Vandeleur was more astonished: he entered the room 
and found Richard lying on the couch, under a long cloak 
which covered him all but a part of the face. 

“ Well,” said the notary, gravely. 

Richard only breathed heavily ; he said nothing. 

“You just now sent down your uncle, ” continued 
the lawyer. 

“Yes,” from Richard, almost inaudibly. 

“ And I have excused you to the company; they have 
taken their leave.” 

“ Yes,” replied Richard, with a sigh. 

“ And I have fixed the funerai, and opening of the 
will for Friday.” 
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“Yes,” again sighed Richard. 

“ And I am going to superintend the affairs of the 
Burg, until you have somewhat recovered, so as to save 
you worry and trouble.” 

“ Yes,” once more indistincty from Richard. 

“And I shall come to see you whenever you like to 
send for me.” 

“Yes,” gasped Richard, as though he were in his last 
agony. 

The lawyer was amazed. Not for an intant had Rich- 
ard turned his face towards him, but had laid with his 
back to the notary, letting the latter stand before the 
couch. Vandeleur was somewhat piqued by Richard’s 
apathy, but he was willing to ascribe it to his indis- 
position, and excused him. He had also expected some 
explanation regarding Rotheck’s return. Richard, how- 
ever, uttered no word, no syllable, but “yes.” Disgusted 
by the perpetual monosyllable, Vandeleur left him, not 
neglecting to say that he hoped Cecilia was improving, 
which, being answered by another “ yes,” brought the in- 
terview toaclose. The lawyer was mystified and per- 
plexed ; but other business crowded on him, and he was 
obliged to work hard in order that all might be ready 
for the Friday following. He wished to have 
an interview with Cecilia, regarding her property and 
deeds; but delicacy forbade him to press the matter 
now. Seeing Richard ill, or apparently so, he esti- 
mated Cecilia’s condition as much worse. In fact, 
the Doctor had to visit her frequently ; she got worse 
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insteadjof better. This seemed to rouse Richard in a 
measure, for he took his place beside her bed, and never 
once moved thence, except to take a little sleep on a 
couch in the same apartment. 


1K 


Among the first to leave the Brandburg were the 
Rothecks and Cavendish. Henry’s mother, sister and 
friend were anxious to hear his adventures, and he was 
anxious to hear what had happened since he had last 
seen them, They entered their carriage and drove 
away, unaccompanied, to their great relief, by any of 
the other wedding guests. They took leave of these at 
the Burg, invited such as they knew, to visit them on 
another occasion, thereby hinting their desire to be left 
alone on this. 

On the way, Henry was subjected to a volley of ques- 
tions from his mother und sister; while Cavendish, 
from a corner of the carriage, intently surveyed his 
reduced form, white face and weary look. He too, was 
mystified and perplexed ; and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to solve the riddle which presented itself to his mind. 

In answer to his eager questioners, Henry said he 
would tell them all about his marvellous escape when 
they were at home together. “ Besides,” he said, with 
an attempt at his usual cheerfulness, “you must re- 
member that I have not yet breakfasted.” 

When they reached the White Lodge, Madame 
Rotheck and her daughter saw to the preparation of 
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breakfast, while Henry and Cavendish installed them- 
selves in the drawing room. 

As soon as they were alone, Cavendish warmly 
grasped his friend’s hands and said: “Iam so glad to 
see you once more, safe and on the way to health;” and 
accompanied his greeting with a frank look of heartfelt 
pleasure that expressed more than any words could 
have done. 

“You recollect the battle,’ continued Cavendish, 
“ the charge of Hassenhausen, when we were caught in 
the fog? Well, when I saw you make for the orchard, 
I thought you had not heard the signal to retire; and 
I ran after you to tell you, but I got lost in the fog and 
captured. I was wild!” 

Rotheck smiled, for the first time since his return. 
“JT heard the signal,” he said, “but I had gone too far to 
retreat. So I determined, on my own responsibility, to 
eross the orchard and make a detour back to our centre ; 
but more of this by and by.” 

“Oh I see,” said Cavendish, “I only wanted to tell 
you that I did all I could to reach you, and why I 
failed. On the day after the battle, as I was meditat- 
ing disconsolately in the French camp, whom should I 
see standing close to me, but Richard. He looked as 
livid as though he had just seen a ghost; and he told 
me you had died in his arms, and that you had given 
him messages for us, and all that kind of thing. He 
arranged our parole. I wanted to ride over the battle- 
field and look for you; but he told me, with great 
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eagerness—more than I could then understand—that 
the terms of our parole forbade it. Then came the 
arrangement of this hasty marriage, and what I heard 
Cecilia say at the door of the Burg—” | 

“Before you go farther,” interrupted Rotheck; “did 
any one else hear her say that ?” 

“ No,” replied Cavendish ; “ my companions had not 
yet left their carriage, and the postillions were busy 
with a restive horse. Besides; she gasped rather than 
spoke, and I am sure I should not have heard it, had I not 
been close to you.—But tell me: did you really say to 
Richard—did you give yourself up for dead? Or—” and 
Cavendish stopped short with a terrible frown. 

“TJ fell on the field, certainly,” returned Henry ; “ but 
—I prefer not to speak of anything else now ; it would 
do no good.” 

“Then,” said Cavendish, starting up angrily, “ that 
fellow at the Burg has come here with a tissue of lies, 
to get a wife by fraud—say nothing Henry ; I heard 
what you said to him—but if you are ill and weak, 
powerless, as he thinks, he shall have to reckon with 
some one who is not; or my name is not Cavendish. 
Til—” 

Rotheck once more interrupted. “No, no;” hesaid, 
“if it were only for Cecilia’s sake, I should avoid creating 
difficulties. But I am not unmindful of our former 
friendship ; nor would I be ungrateful to the memory 
of the friend who died to-day, and who certainly had no. 
hand in his son’s work. I must ask you, dear Cavendish, 
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on your honour, not to mention one word of what has 
passed between us, or of what you heard. They are 
married, all intervention is too late; on the contrary, 1 
wish they may be happy.” 

Rotheck put on a forced calmness as he spoke ; but 
his inner agitation was too plainly visible in the drawn 
expression of his face and in the convulsive tremor that 
affected his whole body. 

Cavendish stared at his friend with unfeigned sur- 
prise. “So you are going to leave this villain, this— 
oh that I was such a fool as to go and be best man to: 
so mean-spirited, low a scoundrel.” 

“Don’t blame him so much,” interposed Rotheck, 
with a great effort, “I am willing to believe he was. 
misled ” 

“Misled!” exclaimed Cavendish. “I shall swear if 
I think about him much longer. He’s no child; he 
ought—” 

“ Promise to do what I ask,” said Rotheck. 

Cavendish frowned in irresolute silence. 

“Wor his wife’s sake: poor girl; ” pleaded Rotheck. 

“You absolutely won’t have me do anything ?” asked. 
Cavendish. 

KENio! 

“Well, I suppose I must promise. Of course you 
don’t mean at home—here I mean ? ’ 

«Yes; even here say nothing.” 

© Not to Madame ?- 

INGO 
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“What! not to Lucy ?” 

“To no one.” 

“I must say, Henry, you surprise me. If you really 
wish it, ’ll promise. But rather than willingly set my 
eyes on the present Count von Brennel again, I would 
like to be at the bottom of the Rhine. 

In the midst of his vehemence, his manner changed. 
Turning to his friend with his usual cheeriness, he said : 

“You must think me a brute, Henry, for annoying 
you like this. I am very sorry to have broached the 
subject at all, just now. You will excuse me, won’t 
you?” 

Henry answered with a smile. 

“T shall be back directly,” said Cavendish. Going to 
the door, he called out: “Lucy, Lucy, come to your 
brother while I go and take off my mourning :” and as 
he went to his room, he thought with admiration of the 
friend whose love was not stronger than his friendship, 
and who balanced cruel wrongs by gratitude for the 
past. 

Lucy came smilingly into the room. “ Well, Lucy,” 
said her brother, imitating Cavendish’s call. Lucy 
flushed to her temples. “What does Lucy, mean?” 
he continued with an amused smile. She answered by 
saying, “ Oh how glad I am to see you getting yourself 
again; you did look so ill when I first saw you this 
morning.” 

“Qh no,” he said, “that won’t do, Lucy does not 
mean that.” 
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“We are engaged,” she answered, blushing anew. 

“ Oh,” laughed her brother, “is that why you wanted 
to know who Mr. Cavendish was, when he came to visit 
us. I see, you little diplomat; very well, you clever 
little schemer.” 

“No, you stupid; no I didn’t. Let me tell you how 
it happened.” 

“You needn’t blush ; I know how it happened, very 
well. He asked you, and you said yes.” 

“No I didn’t.” 

“Come, come, that’s rather contradictory.” 

“Well, wait a minute, and listen. When Richard 
returned, Mr. Cavendish came with him; he would not 
have given his parole if Richard had not told him you 
were dead, and that he thought he would come and 
offer us his sympathies and services. Well; when he 
came, papa invited him here—I couldn’t help that 
surely—” 

“ And didn’t want to;” laughed her brother. 

“Do be quiet, and listen. He said he was an orphan, 
and asked mamma to accept him as her son ; and then 
he asked me—and I said yes——” 

“What!” laughed Henry. “Do you mean to say 
that Cavendish asked you to accept him as your 
son ?” 

“Oh, you torment! Of course not.” 

“ Why do you say so, then?” 

“Never mind; you understand. After that papa 
said no, because we were not of the same rank as Mr. 
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Cavendish ; but he would not hear of it, and so he has 
remained here ever since.” 

“ Well, I call that the clearest account that I ever 
heard in my life,” rejoined Henry, amusedly. “I shall 
have to strain myself to discover what you really do 
mean. First of all you say you did not say yes; then 
you did say yes—oh, dear; oh, dear. I assure you I 
should not like to be Cavendish.” 

“ And what is more,” retorted Lucy, gaily, “I don’t 
want you to be Cavendish.” 

“JT thought somebody was calumniating me,” said the 
subject of their dialogue, appearing in the door of the 
room, clothed in his undress uniform, “my ears tingled 
so upstairs.” 

“There, Lucy, there,” said her brother, laughing ; 
“there’s a compliment for you.” 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it,’ said Cavendish, turning to her, 
“very well, young lady, you shall indemnify me for 
this.” 

“Bother you, both of you,” said Lucy, running out 
of the room. “I'll go and see about your breakfast.” 

“Cavendish, my friend, I congratulate you, and I 
thank you for the sympathy which you manifested 
when I was thought dead. I 4 

“That’s all nonsense; say no more about it. I only 
did what I ought to have done. But, Henry, I am get- 
ting as hungry as a wolf. I wonder whether we shall 
get anything to eat to-day?” 

At that very moment they were called to their 
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breakfast. They found the Professor returned from 
the Burg, looking very grave, but brightening as soon 
as his son entered. 

Henry having breakfasted, or made a feeble attempt 
to do so, gave them the wonderful account of his ad- 
ventures since the battle, and they, listening with 
bated breath to catch every syllable, followed each 
incident with suppressed excitement, and when he had 
concluded, admiration of the Surgeon-Major and the 
Sullys, mingled with the sympathy for his sufferings. 
And in the mutual communication of what had hap- 
pened ; in the answering of stray questions about one 
or other of the points of the narrative, the hours passed 
very pleasantly ; Henry seemed even to be unaffected 
by what had happened in the morning. 

Later in the day, Professor Rotheck took his son 
apart, and asked him very nearly the same questions 
that Cavendish had put tohim; but he replied invari- 
ably : “It is a matter about which I do not like to 
speak.” In his account, he did not mention having so 
much as seen Richard, and his hearers saw now, that 
they had been grossly deceived. But as the subject 
appeared to pain Henry, it was by tacit understanding 
never spoken of. All did their best to cheer him, and 
it seemed, not without success ; but Cavendish, who saw 
him seize every opportunity to slip away unnoticed into 
some corner, where he could see the Brandburg, and 
whence he would look upon it with eyes full of anguish, 
soliloquised : “ This will never do; a case of Roland of : 
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Rolandseck. He must come away from here, and that 
soon. How,I don’t know yet; but come he must.” 

Two others were also looking up at the Burg, from 
the windows of a little room of the village inn, down in 
the valley. It was Don Juan and Adrianow. To the 
inn had Don Juan gone when he left the Burg on the 
day of his brother’s death ; and here he had given full 
vent to the passion he felt but could not show at the 
Brandburg. Here he cursed and swore to his heart’s 
content ; here he delivered himself of anathema upon 
anathema against the Burg and everybody who was 
there on the wedding day; here he conferred with 
Adrianow about future plans. 

“T always told you,” drawled out Adrianow, “ that in 
a matter like this, it’s far better to make a clean sweep 
of everybody who is in the way. Why not have treated 
them all like the Count? Different means you know.” 

“That is all very well for a sordid mercenary like 
you,” growled back Don Juan; “ but where’s my 
revenge ? See how things turn out already; see how 
enmity worse than death is established between former 
friends; see how I hold this old lawyer in my hand— 
ah !—only wait till the reading of the will ; I shall 
show him what a spendthrift, parasite and libertine, as 
he calls me, can do. He shall eat his words, by heaven, 
and they shall be like words of fire.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE READING OF THE WILL. 


FRIDAY came, and with it the burial and the reading 
of the will. 

The funeral was simple and quiet. Six of the late 
Count’s tenants carried him to the church of the 
village, where most of the former Counts were laid. 
His body was followed by Professor Rotheck and Don 
Juan as chief mourners, and by a number of friends 
from the surroundings. Cavendish and Henry Rotheck 
were there; the former consenting to go because he 
was told that Richard von Brennel would not attend. 
Cecilia was ill, and Richard would not leave her, it was 
said. 

The coffin was taken from the church to the grave ; 
and when it was carried into the vault, a great sob 
went up.from the assembled mourners, like the distant 
sighing of the sea; and many shook their heads and 
said there would not be another Count like Sebastian, 
so good, so universally esteemed. 

“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes—May he rest in peace,” 
were the words that concluded the solemn ceremony. 
Then a column of French soldiers, specially sent by the 
governor of Coblence as a mark of his esteem for the de- 
ceased gentleman, were seen coming towards the church, 
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their band playing impressive funeral music. Eventu- 
ally, the mourners dispersed, the civilians either going 
to their homes, or returning to the Brandburg ; the 
military marching back to Coblence. In the great hall 
of the Burg, about half an hour later, there assembled 
a numerous and varied company. ‘The Rothecks, 
Cavendish, Don Juan, Adrianow, the Burg doctor, the 
Burg servants, and many acquaintances and friends who 
had attended the funeral. Richard von Brennel was 
absent; he absolutely refused to leave his room; say- 
ing, “I know the will.” 

At the further end of the hall was a raised platform, 
about a foot high. On this were placed a table and 
chairs ; and to it stepped at the appointed time, William 
Vandeleur, in three-cornered hat; wig; blue silver- 
braided coat ; velvet breeches, silk stockings and 
buckled shoes; also, his long, lean, sharp-featured and 
solemn-faced clerk, in his grey suit and wig, carrying 
a small valise with the papers of his employer. As they 
passed, an expectant hush fell on the company, and for 
a few moments, there reigned a breathless silence. 

“Give me the sealed packet ;” said the lawyer. 

“John Rotheck, kindly step this way. You saw me 
seal this packet after placing the will of the late Count 
therein ?” 

« Yes,” replied the Professor, ‘I did.” 

The notary broke the seal, and drew out—a clean 
sheet of parchment without a single word upon it. 


«Ts this the right packet ?” he asked his clerk. 
10) 
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“Yes; there is no other: look at the superscription.” 

The notary glanced carefully at the superscription 
and seal, while a look of grave concern overspread his 
features. In the hall the silence was quite painful. At 
last the lawyer spoke. 

“ My friends, there is foul play here ; I do not find the 
will in the packet. And yet we put it there ; Profes- 
sor Rotheck witnessed it. This is a very serious mat- 
ter indeed—yet I believe that I am known well enough 
to place me above the suspicion of tampering with the 
will, and as to my clerk, I answer for him and for his 
probity.” 

A murmur of approval ran through the assembly, 
followed immediately by silence whenJuan von Brennel 
arose: “ In that case, sir, there is no will?” he asked. 

“ Not at present ; but my surmise is that the packet 
was opened, and the wiil abstracted before it left the 
Burg.” 

“Be that as it may,’ replied Don Juan, “you say 
you recognise your seal; and I presume you find no 
trace. of any opening whatever. But that is not the 
question—for the present there is no will ?” 

“ No,” answered the lawyer calmly. 

“Then,” said Don Juan, with a triumphant glance 
around, and with the pride of success in his tones, “I 
become by law, and subject to the approval of the 
neighbouring justices of the peace, which I may say I 
have, the guardian of my nephew. I shail not dwell, at 
present, on the affair of the will; the facts are patent 
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to all. You had the will, you took charge of it, you are 
responsible for it, and you will be called to account for 
it at the proper tribunal by the protector of a defence- 
less youth. Be assured, old man, your remark that 
Richard was not yet Count, did not pass unnoticed last 
Monday.” 

The surprise with which these words were heard was 
boundless. Mute and amazed, every one stared at the 
speaker and awaited with feverish excitement for the 
sequel ; that is, all save two, the lawyer and his clerk. 
A sarcastic smile played round the lips of the former, 
while the latter gazed fixedly at his papers, as though 
no one but himself were in the hall. 

“Go on,” coolly observed Vandeleur. 

Don Juan felt somewhat annoyed. He had prepared 
himself to enjoy the spectacle of the lawyer raving and 
storming, and the Rothecks pale with dismay. Irritated 
by his disappointment he went on in moreexcited tones : 
“And when I am warden of the Burg, I shall most 
scrupulously watch over the interests of my nephew, 
and commence economising by turning from the estate 
all those parasites who so long have fed upon it ;’’ here 
he turned his eyes derisively upon the Rothecks—* and 
Ishall entrust the legal affairs of my nephew to a man 
who is at least able to keep safe a sealed packet.” 

He paused and Jooked round for the mocking laugh 
he thought would be raised; in vain—all looked at 
him with amazement and gravity—all except the clerk 
and the lawyer. The latter, still smiling sarcastically, 

02 
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observed with the utmost coolness that he appeared to 
have very good intentions. f 

A titter of amusement ran through the assembly at 
the notary’s words, and Don Juan lost his temper. 
Drawing a written document from his pocket, he cried : 
“ See here, I expected some such rascalry as this, and I 
have come prepared with warrauts and orders from the 
Justices, that you deliver up to me the keys and papers 
of the Burg. Know, old villain, that to-day I am 
master ; that to-day your cursed influence upon this 
house must cease! Give up, I say, the papers; and 
own that I, the man whom you called spendthrift, para- 
site and libertine, have overcome you.” 

But the lawyer rose with his cool smile; his temper 
was perfectly under control, while Don Juan became 
momentarily more infuriated. 

“Give up the papers, wretched dotard !” 

Clear and firm came the answer from Vandeleur. 
“Not yet! not yet! spendthrift, parasite, libertine and 
scoundrel of the deepest dye! Not yet! not yet! 
For once, villain, you are foiled. Hear, then, and learn 
what you should have known before conceiving the bold 
plot which I can now distinctly grasp. Know, scoun- 
drel, that in the title deed of this estate, a provision is 
made by the government of the realm, that when a 
minor inherits the estate of Von Brennel he shall be 
under the guardianship of the royal warden of the 
estate, irrespective of any will or testament. This 
guardianship applies to the whole estate,if there be no 
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will ; to parts of it if there be a will; and only to the 
State has the warden to render account. I happen to 
be the royal warden of this estate, and I, sir, shall now 
govern it as I think fit. If you choose, go to Berlin 
and complain about me. And now my dear Don,” he 
concluded, with fitting sarcasm, “ profiting by your 
lessons in economy, I shall first order you to leave, once 
and for all, the precincts of this place.” 

Amidst the laughter of the company, the lawyer re- 
sumed his seat. Don Juan, excited to the highest 
pitch of fury, sprang forward menacingly: “You lie, 
you lie!” he shouted, “ give up the papers, or I’]]—” 

Before he said more, Cavendish was up and con- 
fronted him. “Would you,’ he exclaimed hotly, 
“ would you dare touch an old man ?” 

“ Out of the way, boy,” cried Don Juan. 

They closed, but Don Juan struck him down as 
though he were a child. Lucy shrieked, the company 
rose amazedly, all was disorder and confusion. Don 
Juan ran towards the notary, when—the roof of the 
hall rang with a crack like the report of a pistol, and 
Don Juan fell to the ground himself. 

“Silence,” cried a stentorian voice ; it was that of the 
lawyer’s clerk. “I have boxed his ears,” he continued, 
_ more quietly, rubbing his hands good-humouredly. But 
Don Juan was up again, and rushed furiously on the 
clerk. Once more, amidst the laughter of the specta- 
tors, the long, lean clerk felled his antagonist to the 
ground. Then he coolly picked him up and forcibly 
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ejected him uttering the most horrible threats against 
all present, from the hall. Outside, Adrianow took 
charge of him, and the pair slunk away together. 

The lawyer's clerk quietly returned to his place near 
his employer, greeted by a shout of applause ; for there 
were none present who liked Don Juan, none who be- 
lieved in his good faith. 

When quiet had been restored, Vandeleur announced 
that in consequence of what had happened he declared 
that there was no will, and that in accordance with the 
provision in the title deed, he became warden of the 
Burg. He said further that he would take up his resi- 
dence at the Burg, during the greater part of the year, 
until the late Count’s heir had attained his majority. 
“Tn conclusion,” he said, “let me explain the meaning 
of those words which Don Brennel so strangely mis- 
represented: that Richard von Brennel is not yet 
Count! In the title deed, which I have here, the govern- 
ment expressly stipulates that no minor should become 
Count. It is thus stipulated because the State will 
not receive the oath of a minor, nor will it give this 
earldom, or permit it to be held by anyone who does not. 
take the oath of fealty. This explanation will, I am 
sure, free me from the very suspicion of the act whicha 
man, of a character so well known, that I need not go 
out of my way to dilate upon it, has to-day imputed to 
me. (Loud applause followed his words.) I thank you 
for your presence, which I take as a mark of respect for 
the late Count; it will be highly appreciated by his 
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son. With this acknowledgment I beg to terminate 
our meeting.” 

After this the company dispersed. The servants re- 
turned disconsolately to the kitchen, greatly wondering 
at the changed state of atfairs; regretfully too, for, 
whereas in the morning each one had risen with the 
idea of being very much richer before night, it now 
turned out that not a single legacy was left them. 

The strangers, who out of respect or curiosity, had 
attended the reading of the will, marvelled no less, 
though without regret; and somehow, as if to verify the 
old proverb that “ murder will out,” a suspicion dawned 
in most minds that the disappearance of the will was in 
a great measure due to the influence of a notable mem- 
ber of the Von Brennel family. But this suspicion, 
however it might be supported by circumstantial evi- 
dence, was in itself of no legal weight against Don 
Juan, inasmuch as no court of law could have convicted 
upon it. It was the same with another and graver sus- 
picion which the lawyer had conceived, and about which 
he spoke to Professor Rotheck and Doctor Werth im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the meeting in the 
hall. 

“ Look here, John,” he said, “after what has occurred 
to-day, I almost fancy, in fact I am nearly certain, that 
Juan von Brennel had a hand in his brother’s death.” 

“Good God,” replied the Professor, “ you surely do 
not mean to say that he would have had the ferocity to 
injure his poor, good brother, to whom he owed every- 
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thing, his food, his clothes, his very pocket-money ? 
No, Vandeleur, I could sooner bring myself to believe 
that a son would kill his father, a mother her child, than 
that Juan had murdered his brother, his benefactor, his 
all. He may be bad, as corrupt as a man can be; but 
remember that even criminals stop before they kill their 
benefactors.” 

The lawyer shook his head. “That fellow,” he re- 
plied, “stops at nothing. IfI can find so much as a 
single proof which would warrant my taking the serious 
step of charging this man with murder, I’ll have the 
late Count exhumed, and his brother arrested.” 

“Think, Vandeleur, and think well, before you do 
that. I cannot, cannot reconcile myself to so awful a 
thought. What a disgrace for the family, for Richard! 
Good heavens, even wild animals fawn upon those that 
do them good; and should this man—” 

“Oh dear, dear,” responded the lawyer, with a scorn- 
ful smile, “ John, you are too lenient ; your good mind 
does not conceive so brutish an object as this courtly 
scoundrel. No animal in its wildest mood is half so 
savage asa wicked man. A beast has but a natural 
instinct that prompts it to its fury ; a man employs the 
noblest talents of his Mind to find a lower level to which 
he can debase himself. Tell me, Doctor,” he continued 
addressing Doctor Werth, “are you quite sure of the 
cause of death? Does it not occur to you that there 
was something most mysterious about the sudden end 
of my lamented friend ?” 
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“ Yes, sir, certainly,” replied the Doctor, “but this 
very mystery was cleared up by the physician from 
Paris. I cannot do otherwise than fully endorse the 
opinion of a colleague so able and so experienced. You 
see, he predicted very accurately, the time about which 
the Count would die. He mentioned, that if he de- 
clined, he would decline with the winter; and that, I 
may say, I quite expected. I, for one, never deceived 
myself about the Count’s real state; but still, if the 
Count had not been excited by some one or something, 
I would have given him another two months.” 

The lawyer said something about not being in the 
habit of using bad language, but just now, feeling very 
strongly inclined to do so. “ Then,’ he asked the 
Doctor, “you are quite positive that the cause of death 
was not recent poisoning ? ” 

“ Absolutely sure,” replied the Doctor. 

“ H’m ! but death was caused by poison ? ” 

“ Yes; taken about, from now, some five or six 
months ago; so said my colleague from Paris, and [ 
yuite agree with him.” 

“ H’m ! Five or six months; let me see, five or six 
months, where was Don Juan then ? Let me think— 
yes—no—he was not here, nor anywhere near here. 
No; ha,ha, ha; at that very time he was before the 
judges at Bonn, for having half killed a student ma 
quarrel about an actress. Ha, ha, ha; I can’t help 
laughing when I think of it. I defended him then, be- 
cause his brother wished it. But, to return to our 
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grave subject :—You medical gentlemen are positive 
that this poison must have been taken, I mean intro- 
duced, about five or six months ago ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then there’s an end of it. If you gave that 
evidence, he could call witnesses that he was not here ; 
and,” said the lawyer, decidedly, “I’ll stake my life,. 
that not a servant in this place would have done it at 
his instigation.” 

Soon after, the Doctor took his Jeave ; then Professor: 
Rotheck, turning gravely, almost sorrowfully, to the 
lawyer, said : “ Vandeleur, I intend shortly to leave the 
White Lodge. Of course, with the late Count’s death 
terminates my tenancy of the lodge ; it was part of my 
salary from him. I am fond of the old place, very 
fond ; I shall regret it all my life, but,” with a great 
sigh, “ I cannot remain there longer. My means do not 
allow me to keep up so large a house; besides, Henry ” 
——tThe Professor stopped through emotion. 

The lawyer swore at Don Juan, and wished him in a 
most uncomfortable place. “John, don’t be so foolish, 
you must not think of going, it is quite out of the 
question. You shall continue your tenancy of the 
lodge as at present; I'll answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

“No,” replied the Professor, “it cannot be. You 
have to give a rigorous account of the estate ; the more: 
so as Don Juan, and apparently the local justices are 
against you. If you received nothing from me, you. 
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would have to make up the deficiency yourself. And 
what about Henry ?” 

The lawyer frowned and knit his brows. “ Hang the 
justices, for all I care ; and, as to the other scoundrel, 
he’ll find himself behind iron bars if he interferes with 
me again, the monster. But ”—and here he stopped 
short. He saw and understood that what the Professor 
said with reference to his son, reflected in a father‘s 
grief, the anguish of Henry’s riven heart. “I see 
John,” he continued, softly. “ Well, think it over, and 
let me know what you intend to do. And, if money or 
advice, or any other assistance, can be of service to you, 
you know where you can always find it.” 

The Professor shook his hand and departed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RICHARD VON BRENNEL LEAVES FOR PARIS. 


As John Rotheck, reflecting mournfully on the events 
of the past few weeks, was sadly walking towards the 
house wherein he had spent so many happy years, and 
which he felt he must now leave, he was accosted by 
Cavendish, gay and cheery as ever: 

“My dear Professor, you appear very sad. I hope 
there is no more bad news ?” 

“No; but you do not ignore that we decided to quit 
the White Lodge as soon as we heard what Don 
Juan said. I do not know where to go, and I am 
grieved to think that we must leave the old beloved 
house.” 

“Not I,” replied Cavendish, “I am jolly glad. As 
long as the Burg has its present inmates, there will be 
very little fun for any of us down here. Now listen, 
Professor: I imagine I know what kind of a place 
you want ; I know what you require it for—Henry’s 
affair; yes, I know —I am conceited enough to 
believe that I can find such a place, and that I shall 
doctor up my friend till we once more recognise Henry 
Rotheck in him. I'll go and do it, if you like to en- 
trust me with the task; but upon one condition, that 
you be perfectly satisfied with what I do.” 
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“T shall, indeed, thank you very much, if you will,” 
replied the Professor. “ Of course you must keep 
within my means, and generally follow the few direc- 
tions which I shall give you.” 

The Professor proceeded to explain several points: 
relative to his means and desires. When he had con- 
cluded, Cavendish said : “ Then I must understand you 
want to live in the country, and not in town ? ” 

<Vies.* 

“ And that you don’t mind what sized house I take 
for you, provided I keep within the limit you have 
fixed ? ” 

“« Yes.” 

“ And you want to go far away from here ?” 

“sVies.)) 

“ And if I fulfil these conditions, and the locality 
please you, you give me your word of honour that you 
will come and reside in the house which J shall take, as: 
a mark of your approbation of my choice.” 

“ Yes ; but why are you so particular ?” 

“ Business is business, Professor. I want to get 
a few facts clearly into my head, so as not to make 
my journey in vain. I shall start this evening. Don’t 
tell the others what I am about; say I have gone 
to see my aunt in Berlin, which, by the way, I shall 
do.” 

“Why do you want to travel in the night? Are you 
not afraid of being stopped ?” 

“Not me; I don’t mind. Besides, nobody would 
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stop me for long, depend uponit. Ican’t go away be- 
fore evening because I have to look up papers, and talk 
to Henry, and say something to Lucy. Then I shall 
ride all to-night and to-morrow, and rest the next night ; 
thus saving time. But don’t be anxious in the least ; I'll 
take care of myself.” 

In the course of the day, Cavendish asked Henry a 
good many questions about the Sullys, and the part of 
Saxony they lived in. He also said some very par- 
ticular things to Lucy which seemed to please her im- 
mensely, and about which there was a lot of kissing. 
In the evening, well armed, and wrapped in a huge fur 
mantle, he bestrode his horse and careered rapidly along 
the high road leading from the Rhine eastwards. As he 
clattered through the village near the Brandburg, he 
saw a muffled figure slip hurriedly into the inn.” 

“Thunder ! but I believe that there goes Richard von 
Brennel. What in the world does he want here ? I 
don’t know, and I certainly do not care. What I do 
know, is that Rotheck’s a downright good fellow, and 
that if I had been in his place I should have exposed 
Richard and horsewhipped him by now, the blackguard.” 
And he spurred his horse forward. 

The muffled figure was indeed Richard von Brennel. 
As has been mentioned, he refused to be present at the 
reading of the will; afterwards, before Vandeleur 
went up to him, he received a note, hastily scrawled 
by his uncle, and transmitted through Jacob, Richard’s 
man. 
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“T)EAREST NEPHEW, 


The lawyer for some nefarious purpose of his 
own, has destroyed your father’s will. Don’t for heaven’s 
sake listen to what he says to-day. He wants to deceive 
you. Put him off till to-morrow, and come to see me at 
the village inn after dark to-night. Important! Don’t 
fail. 

Your only friend and protector, 
JUAN.” 


Richard, startled by the note, at once concluded to 
take the advice it contained. The suspicion against the 
lawyer, which Don Juan had so ably raised in Richard’s 
mind, was fully confirmed; and he felt glad to have 
implicitly confided in his uncle. “I was wrong,” 
he said, “ever to suspect him. No doubt he made 
mistakes when younger—who does not ?—but he at 
least shows himself now, my best and truest friend. 
Once more I say, I shall trust him, come what may. 
After all, I cannot hold with two parties ; and at present 
it is assuredly my uncle who appears most devoted to 
me.” 

When the lawyer came, Richard said he could not 
speak with him till the next day. Thunderstruck at 
such a reply, Vandeleur broke out: “ But it is of the 
utmost importance, my dear boy, I must confer with 
you. The will has been lost or stolen and—” 

“For heaven’s sake, Mons. Vandeleur, stop: You 
will drive me mad. I cannot, cannot listen to anything 
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By 


or anybody now;” was Richard’s answer, though he 
was burning with curiosity. 

“Very well,” said Vandeleur, “to-morrow. I am 
sorry you are so unwell.” 

As soon as it was dark, Richard prepared himself to: 
go: he, who would not have left the house on any 
account, not even to follow his father’s body to the 
grave, because he feared his wife would be taken from 
him, now, at the bidding of his uncle, unhesitatingly left 
the Burg, in darkness and alone; fearing all those who 
were his real friends, and trusting the very men who 
were his fiercest foes. 

Before going, he asked about Cecilia. “She is still 
very ill,” said her attendant, “the doctor thinks a 
change of air, South of France for instance, would 
recover her.” 

Richard slipped quietly out of the Burg, and directed 
his steps to the village inn. No thought of danger 
entered his mind, no shadow of suspicion—Don Juan 
was his god for the time being—and yet at the same 
moment, Adrianow was saying to his friend: “Don’t 
you think this would be a capital opportunity for me to 
finish the war at one stroke? Suppose I go out and 
lay in wait for this individual, and when he comes— 
well, you know. Then to-morrow, he is found dead, 
and you step into his shoes ; see ?”” 

“That is just what I do not see! You are a fool, 
Adrianow! Would not his wife get the property, and 
marry Rotheck ? And I’ll swear old Vandeleur would 
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plead the earldom, and get it, for the second husband. 
Ah!” he continued, with a fierce oath, “this devil of a 
lawyer is a stumbling block as big as any. If only I 
could get him out of the way; but there, it’s no use; 
he is too well protected; and what is more, he knows 
us. No good comes of undervaluing an enemy, 
Adrianow ; there’s no mistake, he knows ws, you and 
me. We cannot do better than work slowly, as we 
planned: success is sure, and it is not worth while to 
risk our heads to save a little time. Suppose too, that 
my note to Richard were found, what would the lawyer 
do? Ishould not value my existence one snap if ever 
old Vandeleur got hold of evidence like that. No, no, 
let us be slow, but sure. What’s that? Oh, that is 
the subject of our conversation; talk of the devil, you 
know, and he appears.” 

“Good evening, my dear Richard, I am so delighted 
to see you; Tassure you that nothing has pained me 
so much in my whole life as to be deprived during these 
days of sorrow from consoling you, seconding you, and 
being your stay and help. But never mind—I have 
comforted myself with the thought that you would take 
the will for the deed, that you at least, knew and 
recognised how much, how ardently your uncle loves 
you.” 

“ Yes,” replied Richard, “I thank you very much for 
it. But tell me, first of all, what is this about the will 2 
T am shocked, amazed at it. I cannot think why the 


lawyer should have stolen it: nor can I see how it will 
Pp 
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affect me. ‘Tell me quickly, I cannot stay long; and I 
am burning to hear your account.” 

“Very well, Richard, I will tell it you. Count 
Adrianow was present and can confirm the extraordinary 
facts which I shall relate.— 

“To-day, when we assembled to hear your lamented 
father’s will, Vandeleur showed the elder Rotheck a 
packet, and asked him whether he recognised it, as the 
one into which they had put the will. Upon Rotheck 
assentivg, the seal was broken, and—nothing found in 
the envelope but a blank sheet of parchment. I rose 
and asked if there was no will, the lawyer answered 
no. Then I demanded the Burg papers of him, 
saying that I was your natural and lawful guardian. 
Amidst the jeers of the company—for every one except 
my friend the Count here, mocked me, as though they 
fully knew what was coming, this leading me to believe 
that the reading of the will was merely a preconcerted 
farce—the lawyer gave me that most extraordinary 
reply which I shall repeat word for word.” 

(Here Don Juan repeated the statement Vandeleur 
made concerning the Warden Clause.) 

“ Now, dear Richard, you see why the lawyer stole 
the will—so that he should have undivided control over 
all your affairs for another two years or so, and of course 
the spoils, doubtless of value, will be shared with his 
iellow-conspirators, the Rothecks.” 

Richard looked very much relieved. “I thought 
something more serious had happened, though this is. 
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serious enough. From what you tell me, I deduce that 
he does not actually deny my right to the property, and 
therefore I presume he will accord me the same allow- 
ance as my father intended me to have: and with re- 
gard to Vandeleur’s residing at my place until I am of 
age—well—I shall have to put up with it.” 

“ But,” said his uncle, with some concern, “ you surely 
do not intend to remain here, in the vicinity of those 
from whom you have most to dread? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Richard, “ I have made up my mind 
what to do. I shall take my wife to Paris, as soon as I 
have settled matters with Vandeleur. Ifyou like, come 
with me as my secretary; you speak French better than 
I; and I shall require your counsel and assistance. I 
am going by Strasburg, and will await you there, if 
you decide to come.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Don Juan. “ Nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to comply with your 
suggestion. Away from here you will have all the en- 
joyments for which you so longed.” 

“JT wish to heaven I may,’ responded Richard 
bitterly, “ I hope at least to regain the peace of mind 
which I have lost ever since that cursed battle. Good- 
night, uncle ; aw revoir, Count.” 

Richard hurried away as quietly as he had 
come, 

“What do you think of that?” said Adrianow, when 
Richard was gone. 


“T think,” replied Don Juan, “that although I met 
P2 
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with a check this morning, things on the whole look 
very favourable indeed for me: this is just what I 
wanted.” 

“Won't you have an excellent chance now to make 
away with the final obstacles to your success?” said 
Adrianow. 

“Tam not so sure of that, for the moment. You 
see, first of all, I must get the girl away, so that 
Richard comes into her money; then Richard. All 
that takes a little time and consideration; because it 
must all be done very, very cleverly, and appear perfectly 
natural. And as I should most likely have to take pro- 
ceedings against old Vandeleur for the estate, I should 
require money for legal expenses which has yet to be 
got. I hardly know what to do next; I must await the 
current of events: my only fixed idea at present is, 
that Cilla will not last long, and after her decease the 
Count will be found one early morning with his brains 
blown out, a note on the table explaining how grief and 
despondency had led him to commit suicide. Those 
are my intentions with reference to him, and should he 
not carry them out himself, I shall save him the 
trouble. We must arrange, when I execute this plan, 
that no shadow of suspicion attaches to me; for mind 
you, that thrice cursed old lawyer has his eyes upon us, 
and I do not want to be sold by him again. He must 
learn, the old wretch, that if ignorance of a legal clause 
caused me to fail once, I am, otherwise, his master. Are 
you coming to Paris with us?” 
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“ Not now,” replied Adrianow; “in some months, 
perhaps. But you are not going at once?” 

“Yes; but I shall go with you as far as Coblence.” 

Two days after this. Don Juan entered the room of 
the Duchesse de Beaurivage, at Coblence, looking 
somewhat crestfallen. 

“Well Juan,” asked the Duchess,” “how have you 
succeeded?” 

“1 have failed ;” he replied. 

“Oh, how sorry l am. I who looked forward to a 
pleasant life with you, as soon as your position per- 
mitted; but now—Juan you quite understand—” 

“Yes,” he answered, regretfully, “I quite understand. 
I could not think of pressing you to fulfil your promise 
without having a fit place to take you to. But I have 
hopes.” 

“Poor Juan! You always have hopes.” 

And so their conversation continued for some time, 
Don Juan informing her of his resolve to go to Paris. 

‘“‘T am going too,” she said, “and shall see you again 
before long.” When he left, the Duchess was more 
affectionate than usual. Taking notes to the value of 
about £100 from her purse, she pressed them into his 
hand. “Poor Juan,’ she said, as she gave him a part- 
ing kiss, “ take them, I know they will be of service to 
you.” 

Don Juan was delighted, and already saw himself 
leading his affianced wife to a home of their own. 
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Richard’s interview with Vandeleur, on the morning 
following the opening of the will, was very brief. He 
listened patiently to all the lawyer had to say; then 
asked him what allowance he intended to make him. 
As he expected, the lawyer said he should have the same 
as though his father’s will were in force. Thereupon 
Richard said that his wife’s condition made it impera- 
tive for him to travel, and that he intended to go to 
Paris and to the South of France, according to cireum- 
stances. 

The lawyer offered no remonstrance; he understood 
Richard’s real motive, and delicacy forbade him to 
advert to it. They settled details as to remittance of 
money, and communication; then Vandeleur asked: 
“ When will you leave us?” 

“To-morrow or the next day,’ said Richard, “ In my 
absence, and during my minority, everything isin your 
hands, and your acts have my unqualified approval.” 

Two days after, a carriage with a lady reclining 
wearily on pillows, and a gentleman, attired as for a 
long journey, left the Brandburg. No one except those 
who assisted them into the carriage, saw them depart. 
Among the latter was old Vandeleur, who, when the 
carriage slowly disappeared in the distance, sadly re- 
entered the house, asking himself: “I wonder when 
they will return ?” 


CHAPTER XIX, 
CAVENDISH’S JOURNEY, 


In a large and aristocratic house in the fashionable 
quarter of Berlin, resided the Freifriiulein von Missunde. 
She was an elderly person, who, in her time, had been 
one of the beauties of Berlin, and who, even now, was 
known throughout the capital for the splendour of her 
parties, and for the active part she took in society. Her 
house was nearly always open, and she was seldom 
without visitors. More seldom still did a week dass 
without a grand dinner, ball or society gathering. At 
Court she held a paramount place among the ladies 
that attended Queen Louise; and many a delicate 
question of etiquette, many an intricate problem of 
precedence, was settled bythe decision of the Freifraulein. 
But also among the poorer classes of the capital was the 
name of Von Missunde known and esteemed. No 
charitable work, no distressed family had ever appealed 
to the noble lady in vain, and many a time had she gone 
herself into the lower quarters of the town, to dis- 
tribute, with her own hand, relief to the necessitous and 
suffering. 

When Napoleon entered the capital in 1806, she 
played a powerful part in preventing grief to the citizens, 
by using her potent influence at the French head- 
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quarters. She invited three of the principal officers of 
the invading army to her house, and, by her prudent 
efforts to make their stay as pleasant as the most exact- 
ing could desire, made them ber firm friends and con- 
stant supporters. 

She was still a handsome woman, in spite of her grey 
hair, and the lines on her benign countenance; and 
those who knew her, often wondered why so fine a 
woman as she must have been, had not married. The 
reason was simple, and known to those who were 
acquainted with her in the years long past, when the 
bloom of early youth graced her features, and made her 
the captivating, sought-after beauty of the capital. She 
was engaged to an officer of the Prussian army, young, 
dashing, and brave to a fault. There was a war,a 
battle, and the first despatch contained the mournful 
news, that, bravest of all, her betrothed,leading his men 
against the foe, fell, mortally wounded, and while com- 
mending his soul to God, directed his last prayer for her 
welfare. Distracted by grief, the Freifriulein with- 
drew from society for some years; but when her sister 
married Sir Frederick Cavendish, she returned to the 
parental house in Berlin, and took her place once more 
beside her parents. Her suitors were as many as 
before; but no one received a satisfactory reply; she 
would point, with tears in her eyes, to the portrait of 
the brave, unfortunate soldier, who alone possessed her 
heart. 

One February morning, in the year 1807, she was 
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sitting at her window, looking down into the street, and 
wondering when the French occupation would cease, 
when clattering along at full gallop, came some one 
whom, she was sure, she knew. A smile of gladness 
-overspread her features. “Can it be AD 

The horseman stopped before her house; a moment 
afterwards her room door opened, and Lieutenant 
Cavendish came in. They met in a long fond em- 
brace : the Freifriiulein loved her nephew ; he adored 
his aunt. 

“ Welcome, my darling nephew ; I began to think 
you dead.” : 

“ My dear, dear aunt.—Thought me dead, did you ? 
Well, you are an aunt ! Don't you know me well 
enough yet? Dead, eh? ‘That is a good joke ; ha, 
ha, ha! Cavendish dead.” 

“Sit down, and have something to eat, before any- 
thing else,” she said. ‘ Let me ring the bell.” 

“ Don’t trouble,” he replied, “ that is all done ; I have 
told Peter to get me something.” 

“ Fine liberties to take in my house, I must say,” she 
smiled, 

“ Indeed,” retorted her nephew gaily;“ see how 
people reward those who wish to save them trouble. 
But I say, aunt, did you not get my letter ?” 

“ Letter ?” she said, “ I received no news from you 
‘since the end of October, the note you sent before the 
battle.” 

“ T wrote to ycu after that; 1 wrote to you imme- 
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diately after the battle, to tell you what I intended to 
do; I swppose the message was interrupted, or delayed,. 
or something. Well, I am very sorry; you know I 

would not willingly have left you without news.” . 

“Tam not at all sure of that, you bad boy; ” she 
replied, “ to let me think you were dead, and all manner 
of horrible things. But I did not go into mourning, for 
all that. I could not reconcile myself to the idea of 
your death; and, in any case, I determined to await 
news from your friend Rotheck, of whom you wrote to 
me, that he was in the same company as yourself.” 

“Ah!” interrupted Cavendish, “ poor Rotheck ; it is 

on his account that I was away so long.” 
' “How so? He has not fallen, I hope. One of the 
cleverest of your friends at the Military School, and 
destined for a brilliant future: I do hope he is not 
killed.” 

“No,” replied Cavendish, “he is not; but it is a 
strange story which I must tell you.—Here is my break- 
fast ; never mind, I cin talk to you while I am operat- 
ing.—You know last summer I went to the Rhine with 
Henry and young Von Brennel. Everybody there was 
very amiable, especially the Rothecks, whom I class 
among the nicest people I have ever met. Then we: 
were hastily recalled; and in October we fought the 
first battle.” 

Then he detailed the circumstances of Jena and 
Auerstiadt, and explained how he had been taken pri- 
soner, and how he met Richard on the day following. 
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“After what Richard told me,” he continued, “T 
thought I should only do my duty to my, as I then 
thought him, dead friend, by going, and breaking the 
news as gently as possible, to his poor parents.” 

“ Quite right too,” interrupted his listener; “I love 
you for it. Go on.” 

He continued the narrative down to the morning when 
the will was opened. 

The Freifriulein was very much surprised at the ex- 
traordinary story, and remarked that she could not 
understand Richard at all; and as to Juan von Brennel 
—she shook her head, and said: “There must be some- 
thing behind all this.” 

«Do you like the Rothecks?” she continued. 

“JT do, very much. I think,” he went on, abruptly, 
“JT think Lucy Rotheck a very fine girl.” 

The Freifraéulein laughed till the room echoed. “So 
you have at last found one girl whom you unreservedly 
praise. Goodness! why, it would have broken the 
hearts of all the girls in Berlin if they had heard your 
criticisms when you came and saw them here formerly.” 

“Serve them right, too. They’re not like Lucy 
Rotheck. She %s a fine girl.” 

“ Very well; who says she is not? I am only glad 
to see that you have changed your views upon the 
feminine gender.” 

“ But really, she is the finest woman I have ever 
met.” 

“Oh, indeed,” retorted his aunt, with a gay toss of 
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her head, “ the finest woman, is she ? Do you mean to 
say she is finer than I am?” 

Cavendish laughed, but coloured as he answered: 
“ Well, you see, I can’t compare her to you. I-couldn’t 
very well marry you.” 

Again his aunt’s merry langh raised the echoes of the 
chamber. “Oh dear me, what will the world say ? 
What will Berlin say? Lieutenant Cavendish, who 
would not so much as notice a lady before, | Oh, won’t 
they laugh at you! Blush away, cast your eyes down ; 
acknowledge yourself beaten. Never mind, George; I 
at least congratulate you. If this young lady at all 
resembles her brother, you will get on very well to- 
gether. I suppose you have come to me for a wedding 
present ?” 

“Oh dear, no,” he replied with a merry smile, “ not 
just yet; we are not going to be married for some 
time. But you won't get out of it; you shall have fair 
notice, and so forth; and I’ll take care to remind you. 
What I want now, is that you buy me a house.” 

“A house! what next! Can’t you come and stay 
here ?” 

“Tf you could transplant this house to some nice spot 
in the country, it might do; but as you can’t—well, I 
shall have to get another. I want a place of my own, 
to which I could invite you or anybody else; and I 
want you to buy it because—because—because I want 
to call it Missunde.” 

“That isa very nice way of getting money out of 
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me,” she laughed; “still, I suppose you have your 
reasons for wanting a house. In fact, I may say, I 
know those reasons ; and I suppose I shall have to give 
you some money: for, as to buying a house myself, I 
need only tell you, that nothing in the world would 
induce me to leave Berlin until peace and order are re- 
established. How much do you require, £200?” 

_“TI don’t want to buy a disused sentry box,’ he 
retorted, laughing, “ What can I do with £200?” 

“ Well, say £300.” 

“ Aunt! have you really got an idea that I could get 
anything worth having for £300?” 

“T’'ll go as high as £500,” she laughed. “surely you 
don’t want to buy the Palace of Sanssouci ?” 

“No,” he said, “ of course not; but I want to have a 
place that will be fit for you to come to. £500 won't do. 
What use is it to have educated me like a prince, if I 
am to be restricted like a woodcutter ?” 

“ But what have you done with your own money ?” 

“Oh, that’s all at the Bank. I have not spent more 
than what you sent me, from time to time.” 

“T am glad to hear that; Isee that you are no spend- 
thrift. Then why do you want your poor old aunt to 
buy this house, I beg pardon,” she laughed, “ this 
palace ? ” 

“What is the use of having aunts or uncles if you 
don’t get presents from them ? I know what you used 
to do at my age when you wanted new lace, or bonnets, 
or dresses.” 
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“ Look here, George; I consider you the most auda- 
cious being that ever entered my house.” 

“That's a good quality, aunt; moreover, I am sure it 
is inherited by me, from the mother’s side.” 

“Oh, you naughty boy; how dare you !—I suppose I 
shall have to give you a thousand pounds, then. Well, 
I haven’t made you a present for a long time, and 
everything considered, I believe you deserve one. Seri- 
ously, are you really going to buy such a vast house ?” 

“No, aunt; but I must get a house which is large 
enough for the Rothecks and for me, As I told you, 
they are by no means people of fortune, and they could 
ill afford to take a suitable house alone. By letting 
them have part of mine, I shall obviate the difficulty ; 
and besides, Lucy will not be too far away from her 
parents to whom she is tenderly attached. There are 
many other advantages which I hope to derive, and will 
derive, from the purchase of such a house, if I am 
assisted by circumstances.” 

“ Very well,” replied his aunt. “I am glad to hear 
your intentions. I approve of them. and give you all 
the credit you deserve. Don’t fail to introduce the 
Rothecks to me soon ; then we will have Henry here 
for a season, and see whether we can re-establish him. 
Above all, let me know about your wedding in time.” 

“Don’t fear, aunt; you shall not forget to make 
your present.” 

“ Will you remain at home for some days, and take 
a rest ?” 
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“No, aunt,thank you; notnow. I must goagain in 
a few hours. You will easily understand that it is of 
importance to every one to get this matter settled as 
soon as possible. I shall find a place nearer Berlin ; 
then you will see us often enough.” 

After some demur, his aunt consented to let him go ; 
carefully seeing to all his wants, and providing him 
with numerous little delicacies to alleviate the fatigue 
of his journey. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, “whatever have you done 
with your cloak ? It is all torn.” 

“Oh that’s nothing. A highwayman-and I did that 
together, last night. He wanted my money or my life, 
and I gave him my life, as much of it as I could get 
into my arms, All I know is, that he won’t put foolish 
questions to belated travellers for some months to come : 
because, when he had enough of my life, I slung him 
across my horse and gave him a free ride to the town 
hall of the next place I came to.” 

“ Dear, dear me,” said she, “ do be careful, George. I 
am so afraid.” 

“1’m not,” he responded, gaily. 

“You must have a new cloak before I let you go,” she 
said; “ you must wait while I send for one.” 

“ No, no, no; but if you like, I'll wait till this one 
is just stitched together.” 

Late that night, Cavendish was riding rapidly down 
the high road from Berlin to Dresden. He continued 
his journey, with little interruption, to the Saxon Hills, 
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where he eventually stopped at the roadside inn of the 
village near which, as Rotheck had told him, the Sullys 
lived. It was about midday when he got there, he 
merely stayed to arrange his toilet and refresh himself. 
Then, inquiring the way to the Sullys’ house, he rode 
towards it, meditating on the beautiful scenery around 
him, and upon what he would say to Mons. Sully. 

Arrived at the house, he had no sooner mentioned 
that he was a friend of Lieutenant Rotheck, than he 
was almost dragged into the drawing room by the 
hospitable owner of the mansion, and subjected to a volley 
of questions which he could not possibly have answered 
had he spoken all day. 

He was made to take off his cloak, and install himself 
in a large easy chair by the fire, refreshments being 
placed before him. The Sullys treated him more like 
an old friend, than like a man whom they saw for the 
first time. Leonore took a low settee, and, sitting at his 
feet, plied him with question upon question about their 
absent friend. When Cavendish had somewhat satisfied 
them, he said: “ My friend and his family have recently 
suffered a sad loss, by the death of their friend, Count 
Sebastian von Brennel. This, and other circumstances, 
one of which is my engagement to Miss Rotheck, led us 
to consider the advisability of changing our residence. 
There is another matter too, one which causes me grave 
anxiety, and that is, my friend’s health. Henry, since 
his return to us, has not been the same as before; and 
I greatly fear that he is sinking. Under your care, 
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aided by the exhilarating air of the lovely hills of this 
district, he made such rapid progress before, that I wish 
to bring him back into this neighbourhood to see 
whether we cannot remove the depression from his 
mind I mean,” correcting himself “the fever which 
I am afraid he has got.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cavendish, how very glad this news makes 
me; I am so pleased,” interrupted Leonore Sully, her 


countenance beaming with joy; ‘“‘—of course—I mean 
that I am glad he is coming back.” 

Cavendish looked down at her with an amused smile, 
“The object of my visit, sir,’ turning to Mons. Sully, “is 
to see if there is no house near here which would be 
large enough for our requirements, and which we could 
buy. Price and size are of no object if I find some- 
thing suitable.” 

“T shall be most happy, my dear sir,” replied Mons. 
_ Sully, “if there be such a house in this district ; for 
nothing would please us more than to have the friend 
and family of a gentleman like Mons. Rotheck as 
neighbours.” 

Cavendish replied with an stegent compliment. 

“ Well,” continued Mons. Sully, “it is almost too late 
to commence our search to-day ; but to-morrow, we can 
start early and find something, no doubt. Of course, to- 
night you stay with us?” 

“Tt is really very kind of you,” replied Cavendish, 
“but I have already engaged a room at the village inn, 


and have left my little valise there.” 
Q 
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“ My dear sir, I could not think of letting you sleep 
in that hole of a tavern in the village: as for your 
valise, one of my servants shall get it for you. Pray 
sir, don’t refuse; we have you now; and stay you 
must.” 

“Yes, Mr. Cavendish,” put in Leonore, “ do stay ; we 
shall have such a pleasant evening.” 

Madame Sully also persuaded him to stay. 

“ To your kindness,” replied Cavendish, “ I could re- 
fuse nothing ; I will accept your invitation gladly.” 

The evening passed most pleasantly. They had a 
sumptuous dinner, after which Leonore played and sang. 
When the ladies had retired, Cavendish and Mons. Sully 
smoked and conversed up to a late hour, the former 
affirming that he had seldom enjoyed himself so 
much, 

When he was in his room, he said to himself: “ What 
a splendid girl Leonore Sully is—not a touch on Lucy, 
though. * But Lucy apart, Leonore is decidedly a hand- 
some girl. I wonder how it is Henry said nothing 
special about her. She appears to be very fond of him, 
and the way she sang, ‘ My Knight is far away ’— 
well—I’m tired, and I’m going to bed.” 

Next morning he was up betimes, and left the house 
early with Mons. Sully : they rede all round the district, 
but found nothing suitable, The only house which 
Cavendish liked, stood in grounds adjoining those of 
the Sullys; but this, Mons, Sully remarked, was 
tenanted by Baron Kreill, and was not forsale. Caven- 
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dish reflected a moment: “ Is there any means of see- 
ing the Baron ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, yes; we will have him over to dinner this 
evening. I'll go and invite him.” 

They suspended their further quest for that day. In 
the evening came Baron Kreill, an old gentleman who 
was fond of chemistry, and who had chosen this spot, as 
secluded enough to live and study in. When the 
dinner had sufficiently broken the ice between him and 
Cavendish, the latter asked him whether the continual 
movements of troops in Saxony, and the state of war or 
siege, did not annoy him. 

“Yes,” he said, “but whatam I to do? I have 
bought my house and park, and would not know where 
to dispose of it, even did I desire to do so; the un- 
settled condition of the country makes that impossible.” 

“T presume,” said Cavendish, “ that you would wil- 
lingly sell your property if you found a good purchaser 
and obtained a fair price ? ” 

“You would not see me in Saxony the next week,” 
laughed the Baron, “ but I donot so much as dream of 
it. I shall have to put up with the strain on my 
nerves which the French occupation occasions; and 
interrupt my beloved studies until we are safe and 
at peace again.” 

“T believe, Baron,” said Cavendish, “that I can get 
you a buyer anda good price for your house.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Lieutenant ? Really, I should 


let the place go at a discount, if I found a purchaser.” 
(ay 
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“ Very well, I will give you £800 down for it, if you 
let me have immediate possession.” 

The Baron almost tumbled from his chair with sur- 
prise, and when he had recovered, overwhelmed Cayven- 
dish with grateful compliments. There and then the 
sale was concluded ; and when Cavendish went to bed 
that night, he had the Deed of Sale in his possession. 
and had arranged to leave the furnishing of the house 
in the hands of Mons. Sully, while he himself went to 
fetch the Rothecks. 

On the next day, after inspecting the Baron’s house, 
and finding it still more comfortable and adapted to 
his wants than he had thought by the exterior, he bade 
adieu to the Sullys and rode away to the White Lodge. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A PLOT WHICH FAILED. 


SEATED once more in the drawing-room of the White 
Lodge, Cavendish detailed his journey, his visit to 
Berlin and to the Sullys, and concluded by saying that 
he had found a nice house. After hearing the descrip- 
tion of it, Professor Rotheck said: “ I am afraid you 
have exceeded the figure I named.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Cavendish. “In fact, I have 
bought the house ; I want to live there with Lucy; you 
can have one of the wings if you will be good enough 
to keep house for us,” 

The Professor shook his head. “It would not be 
right——” 

“Oh dear me,” interrupted Cavendish, “don’t try to 
break your promise. From what I see, the house suits 
you; it isnot in town, it is far enough from here, the 
rental is strictly within the limits you mentioned; 
therefore you have nothing to say. Besides, I shall not 
listen to any objections ; 1 want Henry to look a little 
more like himself; and I believe the house I bought is 
the best place for him. Here Henry,” he continued, 
turning to his friend, “ rouse yourself and come for a 
walk.” 


With that he slipped his arm through Henry’s and 
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led him away, thus escaping from the further remon- 
strances of the Professor. 

Henry Rotheck seemed too ill to join in their conver- 
sation, and gladly went with Cavendish. In their 
absence, Madame Rotheck and Lucy persuaded the Pro- 
fessor to accept what appeared a very fair proposal, and 
evidently the best they could have desired. 

Once the matter decided, they made hasty prepara- 
tions to leave the White Lodge ; and eventually, one 
day in the spring they took a last affectionate leave of 
Vandeleur, of the villagers, and of the other friends who 
came to bid them farewell. The governor at Coblence 
provided them with a strong escort, that they might not 
be molested on the road, while Cavendish arranged for 
their comfort and ease. 

Of the final scene at the White Lodge little need be 
said. The Professor and his family looked sorrowfully 
back on the home in which, till lately, they had been so 
happy. Henry directed his last look to the Gothic 
window of the Burg from which, in years gone by, 
Cecilia had so often called to him. The villagers stood, ' 
many with tears in their eyes, round the carriage, 
deploring the loss of a family so much respected ; Van- 
deleur, with uncovered head, full of silent emotion, 
could not release his hold of the Professor’s hand; the 
very soldiers themselves, rough, hardened veterans, 
looked sympathetically upon the scene which reminded 
them of their own departure, their own sad farewells, 
their own homes, and led them to reflect on the 
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uncertain chances of ever seeing their country 
again. 

Cavendish alone was gay and cheerful; but he was 
far too delicate to disturb the silent sorrow which 
affected even Lucy. 

On a bright and sunny day in May they reached Mis- 
sunde, their new home. By Cavendish’s orders, under 
Mons. Sully’s careful supervision, the house had been 
thoroughly renovated, the rooms furnished and deco- 
rated with the utmost luxuriance and comfort, and the 
grounds put in the best condition possible. 

When the party from the White Lodge arrived, they 
were welcomed by the Sullys, and, to Cavendish’s sur- 
prise, by the Freifriéulein von Missunde. Another 
friend was there too, namely Dr. de Montigny, whose 
meeting with the Professor was one of the happiest 
circumstances of the day. 

Just as the leave-taking at the old house had been 
sorrowful, so was the welcome to the new joyful in the 
extreme. Once the introductions and the dinner over, 
nobody thought of taking rest, but as if by mutual 
understanding, the Professor, the Doctor, and Mons, 
Sully entered into conversation over their pipes; the 
ladies monopolised Henry Rotheck; and Cavendish, 
seeing every one pleasantly engaged, slipped away with 
Lucy to show her the house. 

Henry Rotheck made a feeble attempt to entertain 
the ladies, but it was useless. All at once he turned 
very white, and expressed a desire to go out on the bal-. 
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cony for air. Leonore Sully immediately gave him her 
arm, and led him out, followed by the Freifriiulein, who 
took an especial interest in him. For atime the breeze 
from the hills revived him, but suddenly he gasped, as 
though he were choking, and fell back fainting into 
Leonore’s arms. 

De Moniigny was with them at once, and ordered him 
to be taken to bed. ‘‘ It is the fever,” he said, shaking 
his head, “ the fever of which I was so afraid last year ; 
the mental excitement has proved too much for his 
weakened body.” 

For weeks Rotheck leyio on his bed, struggling with 
death ; sometimes improving, sometimes relapsing, until 
very little hope was left. The ladies waited by him in 
turns; De Montigny gave him as much of his time as 
his duties permitted ; Cavendish sent for Dr. Kohl from 
Berlin; the Freifraulein for Dr. Breitstern from Dres- 
den, so that nothing should be left undone which might 
conduce to Henry’s recovery. 

In the meantime Richard von Brennel and his wife 
had reached Paris. Don Juan had joined them at 
Strasburg, and found them a suitable residence in the 
French capital. Cilla languished in a kind of intermin- 
able weariness; Richard was sullen and gloomy, and to 
drown his troubles used to go out with his uncle, to 
drink, gamble, or worse still; Don Juan, full of smiles 
and affability, was slowly maturing the plot which 
should make him Count von Brennel, and gain for him 
the hand of the Duchesse de Beaurivage. He only 
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waited till Adrianow arrived at Paris to put it into 
execution. 

As soon as that worthy officer arrived,it was determined 
that on a given night, Richard, when as usual, he got 
hopelessly drunk, should be provoked to quarrel and 
fight with a man of the lowest type, who was a sure shot. 
The body or the news should be brought to Cecilia 
immediately, and if the shock did not kill her, Don 
Juan would do the rest with poison. Everything 
seemed to favour their diabolical design; when, on the 
very day that had been fixed for its execution, Cecilia 
became slightly better, and was able to converse more 
freely with her husband. Richard, delighted at the 
change, asked her whether he could do anything for 
her. “I wish,” she said, faintly, “L wish dear, you 
would not drink so much.” 

“Very well, Cilla, I won’t; I'll stop at home with you.” 

“ And, Richard, could we not have a home without 
your uncle? Could we not go away far from here, 
where he would not be near us ?” 

Richard required no further pressing. “ Certainly 
dear; we will go as soon as you like; to-day if you 
please, Cilla dear,” he went on pleadingly, “let me ex- 
plain about Hen—Lieutenant Kotheck, 1 mean—” 

“Nay,” she interrupted, kindly but firmly, “nay, I 
am your wife, and shall act as such; only Eethiands aL 
implore you, act as my husband.” 

“Oh Cilla, Cilla,” he exclaimed, pressing her to him 
“T thank you for those words. You shall have no cause 
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to complain of me in future. This very day we will 
leave here, and go to the South, if it please you.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “let us go.” 

Their preparations were very soon made, so that by 
the afternoon they were ready to go. About an hour 
before leaving Paris, Richard went to his uncle’s, and 
told him he was going to the South of France with 
Cecilia. “I do not know when we shall return; but in 
the meantime I should like you to stop here and 
superintend my affairs.” 

Then, Don Juan smiled with the greatest amiability, 
and expressed a hope that the journey would be bene- 
ficial ; but when Richard and his wife were gone, he 
repeated the scene enacted in the village inn after his 
expulsion from the Brandburg. He paced the room in 
a paroxysm of fury, he cursed everything and everybody, 
himself included: all to no avail ; he had failed for the 
second time. 

When Adrianow came that evening to, as he jocosely 
called it, fetch the lamb for the slaughter, Don Juan 
told him, with a string of maledictions, that the lamb: 
was gone. Adrianow’s face lengthened : “ Could you 
not prevent it ?” 

“ No, curse him, no; he was decided like I never saw 
him; and away he went before I could well realise what 
he meant.” 

“ Did you show your displeasure ? ” 

“ Of course not. Do you think I want to raise his. 
suspicions ?” 
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“ Well, can’t you go after him? I wish I could, 
but I am fixed here with my regiment for the time 
being.” 

“No; the young devil said I should stay here, and 
attend to his affairs ; he gave me to understand that 
my company was not required. I have no money to go 
after them on my own account.” 

.“ No money ? What have you done with it?” 

“ Lost heavily ; I’m in debt even.” 

“ But supposing we had succeeded to-night, where 
would you have got the cash from to fight old Van- 
deleur ? ” f 

“ Hasily enough. If Richard had been disposed of, I 
could have taken his cash here, and nobody would have 
been any the wiser. As it is, the cursed puppy has 
taken it all with him, and not even offered me a 
farthing when he left. But if I had the money, how 
could I go after him, without raising comment ; and in 
a matter like this a single suspicion would spoil the 
game.” 

“ Why don’t you get some one to do it for 
you?” 

“ Because, if 1 am to be hung, ]’ll hang for my own 
doings, and not for other people’s. In such things I 
trust myself and you; no one besides.” 

“ That’s serious.” 

Don Juan replied with an oath : “I know that; any- 
body could tell me that. Can’t you think of anything 
else ?’ 
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“No, I can’t,’ said Adrianow, “I don’t know what to 
do ; I acknowledge myself beaten.” 

“T don’t; I can’t. Out of the way he must be, 
before I become Count von Brennel; and Count I have 
sworn to be, aud Count I will be. I must await 
events.” 

While Don Juan was plotting in fruitless rage, 
Richard was doing his best to enjoy himself. He com- 
municated directly with Vandeleur every six months; 
to his uncle he wrote rarely, only when he sent him his 
salary. In his letters he was very brief, merely saying 
that he and his wife were well, and intended to change 
their residence shortly. Don Juan was exasperated; 
to no consequence: the selfishness which he had im- 
planted in Richard’s heart, already affected their rela- 
tions, and made the nephew all but dead to the uncle’s 
existence. 

For two years and a half did Richard journey in the 
South of France and Italy, passing his time in the com- 
pany of Cecilia. The latter had recovered from her 
illness, and become the mother of a fine boy; but she 
was greatly changed. Her youthful shyness had given 
place to a dignified, stately demeanour, and the merry 
smile which ever played about her lips before she was 
betrothed was now replaced by an expression of quiet 
repressed suffering. And yet she never, by word or 
sign, displeased or chided Richard ; true to her promise, 
she acted towards him as a loving wife, endeavouring 
for the sake of duty to throw a mantle of oblivion over 
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the past. Sometimes it was hard, very hard to re- 
main patient when Richard indulged in his periodical 
excesses; but then she would retire to her room, she 
would pray, she would think of her former guardian, of 
Professor Rotheck, of Henry—and then—the pent-up 
feelings found relief in a flood of welcome tears. 
Then she would blame herself for her weakness, and 
rise again, resolved to bear her troubles bravely, to do 
her duty as those of whom she liked to think had always 
done theirs. She would take up her child; her little 
one whom Richard had unresistingly allowed to be 
baptised “ Henry,” and fondle him, console herself, and 
even hope that in the future they would be happy. 
Richard, always easily influenced by those around 
him, became softened and gentle in Cecilia’s society. 
In the midst of the selfish corruption of which his uncle 
was the cause, Richard retained a single redeeming 
virtue—he adored his wife. Her desires were no 
sooner breathed than he tried to execute them, however 
much they might be against his personal inclinations 
Sometimes he would reproach himself bitterly for the 
one act of his, which had not, he clearly saw, been 
according to his wife’s wishes; but then, as if to excuse 
himself, he would glance at her queenly beauty, and 
reply to an uneasy conscience: “ What would a man 
not do to gain a prize like she is,” and with that put 
his scruples out of his mind. When their son was born 
he wanted to have him named “ Richard”; but the 
moment Cecilia expressed her own desire with regard 
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to the christening, he at once consented. It cost him 
something, though ; a sharp struggle; but for once his 
better nature triumphed—Juan von Brennel was 
not there! His very excesses were due, in a measure, 
to his affection for his wife. For, from time to time, 
he would go to his room and give way to remorse. He 
blamed himself for having driven the smile from 
Cecilia’s face, for the lines of care which were now 
engraven there, for the sufferings which he had caused 
her, of which she never spoke, but which her eyes at 
times expressed more eloquently than the most touch- 
ing words. Then he would toy dangerously with a 
pistol, and ask himself whether he would not do better 
by making a peremptory end of himself—the cause of 
all this unhappiness. But as a charm would the like- 
ness of his beautiful wife appear; the old spell would 
come over him, and ouce more he would resolve 
to live and enjoy himself—himself alone. Maddened 
with the like reflections, he would go and drink, till 
reason and decency left him; because—he was struck 
with remorse for the past. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RICHARD VON BRENNEL’S MAJORITY. 


In the spring of 1809 Richard attained his majority ; 
that is to. say, he became twenty-five years old, the age 
stipulated in the Von Brennel Title Deed. Vandeleur 
wrote to him about this matter, and asked him either 
to come to the Brandburg, or to fix a place of meeting 
somewhere in France,in order that he might receive 
the Deed and full possession of his property. Richard 
replied by messenyer that he would meet Mons. Van- 
deleur at Lyons if it pleased him; and to Lyons he 
went. . The notary arrived a few days later than 
Richard. The latter had been surprised by the exacti- 
tude of old Vandeleur in the past ; but when the lawyer 
displayed his Title Deed, and the account of expendi- 
ture at the Brandburg, he was astounded, A faint 
suspicion of his uncle’s motives in calumniating Vande- 
leur entered his mind, and once there, increased as 
rapidly as the one he had been induced to entertain 
against Rotheck. -In the charges upon the estate he 
found no item either for Vandeleur’s time or expenses, 
further than the paltry stipend which the Clause of 
Wardenship fixed as the State Warden's salary. 
Richard, turning to the lawyer, said surprisedly : “ Mons. 
Vandeleur, where are your fees? I do not see them 
mentioned here at all.” 
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“No, Richard; nor ever will. As TI acted to the 
father, so shall I act to the scn. Not one single coin 
will I have out of the estate, unless it be for legal 
expenses in courts.” 

“But, Mons. Vandeleur, you have not charged the 
wages of the servants. I cannot permit you to pay these 
out of your own pocket.” 

“The servants waited on me; not on you. Iam an 
old man, blessed by Heaven with health, with a 
plenteous competence, with friends among the French 
and German commanders, and with all other desirable 
benefits; and if I choose to keep up a large house at 
the Brandburg, where I live free of rent, it must be at 
my expense, and not yours.” 

“T cannot permit that. Give mea pen and paper, 
and I will make you out a note for your expenses ; that 
is only right.” 

“No, no, no,” replied the other, firmly, “I will not 
accept it. If you wish to do anything to please me, 
then order that your father’s will, of which I have the 
copy here, be executed. Sign your name on the margin 
to any of the provisions you want carried into effect, 
and strike out such clauses as you wish annulled.” 

Richard took up the pen and signed his name to 
paragraph after paragraph of the will: first to those 
referring to the charities, then to those for the Burg 
servants: but when he came to the bequests for the 
Rothecks he hesitated. For a moment his better 
nature’ spoke within him, urging him to make a tardy 
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restitution to those who had suffered so much through 
him. His pride, however, rebelled against the very 
thought, and all his passions rose, like a mighty sea, to 
overwhelm the honourable impulse with a flood of angry 
recollections. Sternly frowning, he dashed his pen 
through this clause, and proceeded to the next. 

It was that referring to Don Juan. Once more 
Richard hesitated ; this time to develop the doubts about 
lis uncle’s sincerity. And thinking, rightly too, that 
Don Juan, after receiving so many benefits from Count 
Sebastian, had no real claim to any legacy whatever, he 
determined, while retaining his uncle as his secretary, 
to annul this bequest also. “In any case, it will prove 
his disinterestedness,” he said to himself, as he drew his 
pen over the paper. There was one thing he excepted: 
a prayer-book which the late Count had often used. 
This, Richard with a grim smile, designated as the only 
bequeathment he wished his uncle to have. 

Vandeleur watched him with interest; he saw the 
inward struggle over the Rotheck clause, and was pained 
at the result; but he kept his feelings to himself. He 
noticed too, the hesitation over the Don Juan clause! 
and could not help reciprocating the grim smile 
with which Richard gave his instructions regarding 
it. 

When he had given all the necessary orders about the 
will, Richard announced his intention of taking his wife 
to the West Indies and thence to the Philippines. “I 


met a friend at Rome,” he said, “ who is going out to 
R 
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the Indies; and I only waited before promising to join 
him, till I heard from you that everything was in order 
at the Burg. If you will kindly prolong your stay 
there, or find me a responsible steward, I shall be able 
to leave Europe with an easy mind.” 

The lawyer consented to stay at the Burg; and 
arranged with Richard about the transmission of remit- 
tances. Their business concluded, Richard invited 
Vandeleur to dinner. During the meal they conversed 
about the great political events which were stirring the 
world at that time, and Richard jokingly asked: “By 
the way, Mons. Vandeleur, what subject am I now ? 
French, Prussian, Austrian, Rhenish, Westphalian 
Dutch, Hanoverian, or what ?” 

“pon my soul I do not know how things stand at 
present,” replied Vandeleur ; “ one day we are menaced 
by the French, another by their allies, another by their 
enemies. ‘The country is very unsettled; but, fortu- 
nately, the greater part of your capital is safe in Frank- 
fort; and, as to the Burg, I have friends enough in both 
camps to protect it.” 

On the morning of the day following, both left Lyons; 
the lawyer to return to the Rhine, Richard to meet his 
wife at Genoa. 


Since his nephew’s departure, Don Juan had resided 
in Paris, chafing at his absence, angered by his letters, 
and constantly urging him to return, persuasion which 
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seemed to be altogether lost. One day, in the spring 
of 1809, he was sitting at dinner, when the servant 
announced Major Count Adrianow. 

“ How do you do, Adrianow? I hear you have been 
promoted. Hope you've been fortunate in other respects 
as well.” 

“T have,” replied Adrianow, “very. And how have 
you got on? Are you Count von Brennel yet ?” 

“ No, worse luck, I am not.” 

“Do you mean to say that your nephew has 
not been here; and that you could not go after 
him ?” 

“There you are again with your foolish questions, as 
soon as you open your mouth. He has not been back, 
and I am tired of waiting. I have toiled and spared to 
save a little money ; I have played—” 

« And lost it;” put in Adrianow. 

“No, by thunder; I have not. I have gained, I have 
played carefully ; I have deprived myself in order to 
raise the capital necessary for the development of my 
plans; and if my nephew does not return here to cele- 
brate his majority, I will set out and find him.” 

« That’s sensible, Juan. How is Hortense ?” 

“ Much the same as usual; she will not move in any 
way until I have money or title. These I must have, 
and soon ; or I shall become desperate.” 

The servant knocked at the door, and brought in two 
letters. Don Juan broke the seal of one, and glanced 


at the contents; he had no sooner done so than he 
R2 
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sprang to his feet with a fierce oath. “ Devil, hell, and 
perdition light upon his cursed head: am I to be ever 
thwarted by a boy! Read what the young hound 
writes.” And with a volley of oaths he threw the note 
angrily upon the table. 

Adrianow took it up with surprise, and read : 


Lyons, May 7th, 1809. 
DEAR UNCLE, 


I have decided to go ona voyage to the West 
Indies, and am uncertain as to when I shall return. 
Your salary will be regularly forwarded to you by my 
awyer, Mons. Vandeleur. 

Your nephew, 
RICHARD, CouNT VON BRENNEL. 


“Well, this is cool,’ remarked Adrianow, “ what are 
you going to do now?” 

“T don’t know,” rejoimed Don Juan, fiercely, “ but I 
shall have to find out; something must be done.” 

“Look ut the other note; perhaps that contains 
better news.” 

Acting upon this suggestion, Don Juan tore open the 
second note. As he read he paled with fury, his eyes 
dilated, his brows contracted fiercely, his hands 
clenched, and his whole body swayed with ungovern- 
able passion. Curses, blasphemous and _ ferocious, 
escaped his lips, as he threw the note across the table 
to his companion. It was also from Lyons, sent on the 
same day as Richard’s. It ran :— 
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To Mons. JUAN VON BRENNEL. 
Senior Don, 

Richard, Count von Brennel, having attained to his 
majority, has generously directed that some of the pro- 
visions of his lamented father’s will (of which the draft 
has been handed to him) be carried out. 

Among these is one bequeathing the late Count’s 
prayer book to you; and I beg to inform you herewith 
that 1 hold the same at your disposal. 

I have the honour to be 
Your very humble servant, 
WILLIAM VANDELEUR, 
(late State Comptroller of the Von Brennel Estates). 


Adrianow who had helped to burn the original will, 
and therefore knew what a liberal legacy it con- 
tained for Don Juan, was amazed at this communica- 
tion. For an instant an angry gleam shot from his 
eyes as he addressed his friend: “ Putting these two 
letters together, one thing becomes very clear to me.” 

“The devil, yes ; clear—clear as day,” thundered Don 
Juan, “the other faction have got him in their power 
again; a thousand curses on them all. How I would 
like,’ he went on, in a hard bitter, voice, “ how I would 
like to wring that lawyer’s head from off his body. 
How I would see with exultation all the Rothecks 
quivering in torments which my mind alone conceives ; 
how all my senses would be ravished could I tear out 
my nephew's craven heart! My hands steeped in his 
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blood, my eyes gloating over his agony, my ears resound- 
ing with his frenzied shrieks, oh! what a scene !—oh ! 
what a satisfaction! Revenge, oh, sweet revenge I'll 
have ; and let it cost me what it will. Revenge shall 
be my life, my all; more tome than Hortense: revenge 
shall be my god until my heart be glutted with the 
blood of those who dare to cross my path.” 

It was a scene powerful in the extreme: Don Juan 
standing erect inthe centre of the room; his features 
lighted by superhuman passion, his dark eyes flashing 
' like two orbs of fire, and all his muscles working with a 
fierce convulsive agitation. 

“We have been fooled, Adrianow ;” he continued, 
“you and I, men who were never foiled before. And by 
whom? By a puny boy and a clique as wretched as 
despicable. Is this to last ? Shall we surrender to 
them? Never! no never while I have a breath of life 
within me! Arouse yourself and think, think well what 
we can do.” 

For a while Adrianow made no reply ; then he said: 
“ At present I fail to see how we can get at Vandeleur 
or at Richard; that is a matter for consideration. But 
there is something else, another part of our programme 
which I shall speedily carry out. In a few weeks I 
shall introduce you to my affectionate wife, who at 
present goes by the name of Lucy Cavendish.” 

Don Juan turned upon his companion with a harsh 
laugh: “If you do, I will give you £1,000 as a wedding 
present. You shall have them the moment you bring 
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her here to me in Paris. Ah! if it could only be so— 
if we could only deal the Rothecks that blow——” 
“Reserve your doubts,” replied Adrianow, with a cool 
smile, “and prepare your thousand pounds.” 
“To-morrow they shall be at the banker’s, to your 
order, subject to the one condition I have named.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A LADIES’ SCHEME. 


THE summer of 1807 was nearly over before Henry 
Rotheck’s condition changed. For months he lingered 
on in a most precarious state, but thanks to the zealous 
care bestowed upon him, he passed through the last 
crisis successfully, and was eventually pronounced out of 
danger. His convalescence was of short duration, com- 
pared to his illness ; and before the beginning of the 
winter he was himself again. He had become a trifle 
more serious, however ; andalready spoke of going back 
to the army to recommence his duties. Cavendish 
would not hear of it; he himself had thrown up his 
commission directly after the Peace of Tilsit,* and 
wanted Rotheck to do the same. This the latter would 
not do; but when Cavendish’s arguments were sup- 
ported by the entreaties of those who had so lately 
nursed him, he so far modified his decision, as to pro- 
mise not to rejoin his old regiment, but to accept a 
lieutenaney in Berlin. “ We want you near home,” 
Cavendish would say, “and when away, you must be 
taken care of. If you go to Berlin my aunt will see to 
you. Then, Lucy and I will be married soon, and what 
would our wedding be without you ?” 


*Peace of Tilsit (1807) between Russia, Prussia and France. 
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Sometimes Madame Rotheck would call Cavendish’s 
attention to the stern look which often rested on her 
son’s face. “ Oh, that’s nothing,” responded he gaily ; 
“he wants a wife, or society, or movement. When he 
is in Berlin, he will become as he used to be.” 

Through the influence of Cavendish’s aunt, Henry 
obtained a commission in a Berlin regiment of guards, 
receiving orders to join by January, 1808. The same 
letter that brought this news contained an invitation 
from the Freifriiulein for the Rothecks and Sullys to 
spend the Christmas season with her in Berlin ; an in- 
vitation that was, needless to say, immediately ac- 
cepted. 

Cavendish and his aunt arranged a continual round of 
balls, parties and dinners to entertain the visitors, and 
particular preparations were made to enliven Henry. 
But he, instead of appreciating the numerous and 
brilliant society which gathered at the Freifriulein’s 
house, would look gravely on, and seldom so much as 
smile. His conduct to. the ladies whom he met was 
stranger still; he neither danced nor conversed with 
them, hardly noticed their presence. He would seek 
the company of senior officers, and discourse with them 
on military tactics, and even desecrate, so Lucy called 
it, the ballroom, by drawing plans of fortifications on 
his programmes. Some of the ladies of Berlin, surprised 
at the exceptional behaviour of so young and handsome 
a soldier, and interested the more in him because of his 
grave bearing, which they unanimously agreed, covered 
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some hidden, and, of course romantic suffering, invited 
him to their houses, endeavoured, by every possible 
means, to get him to talk or to dance ; but he was in- 
flexible ; nothing but what courtesy and politeness 
actually demanded, passed his lips when in theiy 
society. 

“This won’t do,” said Cavendish, shaking his head. 

“He won’t even dance,’ added Lucy. 

“ And we can’t get him to talk,’ put in the Frei- 
friiulein. 

This conversation took place one morning in the 
reception room, at the moment a fourth person 
entered: it was Mademoiselle de Roubaix. “ You are 
speaking of Lieutenant Rotheck?” she said, “are you 
not? How very changed he is. I recollect meeting 
him at Coblence, late in the summer of 1806, and such 
a delightful time did we have. He spoke French so 
well, he was so elegant, so graceful, and oh—he danced 
to perfection. But now, not a word will he say, nor 
dance, nor sing, nor do anything but associate with 
superannuated old military bores; and there is an air 
of mystery about him which is positively tantalising.” 

“That has struck a great many of my friends,” replied 
the Freifrivlein. “He has had grievous losses, and 
been very ill, twice at the gate of death; still, we want 
to make him do his duty to society.” 

When ladies thoroughly make up their minds to any- 
thing, they seldom rest before their wish is carried out: so 
it was in this case. The Freitriiulein, Lucy, Leonore, and 
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Mademoiselle de Roubaix determined to rouse Henry 
from his gravity; and to this effect formed a nice little 
plot. The Freifriulein gave a grand ball, to which he 
was invited. At first he pleaded his regimental engage- 
ments as an excuse, but as nobody would take it, he 
let himself be persuaded to go. When the dancing 
began, he retreated as usual, to a corner of the room and 
sought the company of a senior officer; but on this 
evening, no sooner had he done so, than the Freifraulem 
came and led his companion, a major of artillery, away; 
while Lucy and Mdlle. de Roubaix approached from an 
opposite direction and sat down beside him. 

“And how do you do this evening, Lieutenant ?” 
asked Mdlle. de Roubaix ; “I am so pleased to see you ; 
I have so much to tell you about Coblence and the 
people whom you know there, that I quite longed for an 
opportunity to talk with you.” 

“T shall be honoured, mdeed, Mademoiselle; but I 
fear I shall be preventing you from enjoying the 
dancing,” replied Henry gravely. 

“Unless you have considerably changed, Lieutenant, 
since we met in Coblence,” she retorted archly, “I shall 
derive far more pleasure from your conversation.” 

Henry leant back in his chair. “I shall endeavour 
to sustain my reputation,” he answered, “ but I am afraid 
the effort will be disappointing.” 

“You are as solemn as the sphinx now,” she said, 
gaily, “but wait till you have heard what I am about 
to tell you.” 
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Henry smiled; yet he was by no means so atten- 
tive as he should have been, or as everybody else 
would have been, to the beauty who spoke to him. His 
fellow officers and the other gentlemen present, envied 
him; while the ladies wondered what Mdlle. de Roubaix 
could have said to make him smile. Lucy had left 
them, and was slily laughing at her brother from a 
distance. 

“You recollect, Lieutenant,’ proceeded Mdlle. de 
Roubaix, “the old, gouty colonel, who fell into the 
Moselle the night of the Prefect’s party ?” 

saviesiv 

“He married u shopkeeper’s daughter of forty-five ; 
and. to all appearances, they get on beautifully. It was 
a sight though, I assure you, when they went to church ; 
he is a short man, with a barrel-like circumference ; she, 
a tall, lean woman, with a turned-up nose and horrid 
eyes. When they got half way up the church, the old 
colonel tripped up over an uneven flag stone, and, down 
he went, with anything but elegance.” 

Henry’s smile broadened as he listened. “ Dear me,” 
he said, “ whatever did he marry for ?” 

“Oh, money ; that’s all. She has a very fair dowry 
and expectations besides. A good many people marry 
for money ; so should I,” she laughed, “if I had the 

chance. I don’t blame them at all.” 

“ Mademoiselle.” rejoined Henry, with a little of his 
old animation, “your principles are really—well— 
really—” 
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“Don’t mince the word; ‘shocking’ are they not ? 
T hope you won't feel scandalised, yet I don’t care if 
you do. But listen: you remember Major Vesey with 
his two charming daughters, whom he never allowed to 
go anywhere? We punished him nicely. Some of my 
friends and I prepared a piece, and acted it at the 
Governor’s party on New Years day, in which we 
travestied the Major. He was furious, and nearly bit 
my head off when next we met: no matter; his 
daughters go into society as much as they like 
now.” 

“ How very terrible you are,” smiled Rotheck. 

© Pray, sir, do not laugh at me; or—” 

“You might retaliate on me, Iam sure,” he added, 
more gaily than anything he had said since arriving at 
Berlin, “it would be worth one’s while to offend you, if 
only for the sake of—” 

“Don’t talk so much; or you might perhaps fall 
into your old habits again;” she put in with a merry 
laugh, in which Henry, though shaking his head, 
joined. 

“There is something else; better than what I have, 
told you. You were introduced to Captain Brian- 
court ?” 

Wess? 

“Then you know what an object he is. Long, thin, 
sallow, with hair like the bristles of a porcupine, a nose 
like a boat hook, and the manners of a country nurse- 
maid—” 
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Henry Rotheck fairly laughed. “ You are unwarrant- 
ably hard on the poor fellow.” 

“You need not laugh yet,” said Mdlle. de Roubaix, 
turning her sparkling eyes triumphantly upon him, 
“wait till you hear the rest. He was making love to one 
of the girls in the High School of Coblence, and was in 
the habit of serenading the school house regularly, two 
or three times a week, to the great amusement of his 
brother officers, and to the unspeakable delight of 
Malle. Priscilla, the head mistress, who thought these 
delicate attentions were intended for her. She is an 
elderly person, short and lame, with a face like parch- 
ment. One night, Briancourt was singing a song about 
‘Come forth my life, my sou), my sweet’ and so on; and 
the mistress took it literally. Out she came, with an 
immense Indian shawl over her head, and made for 
Briancourt. He in a frenzy of delight, blushed till he 
almost caught fire; and said to her: ‘My love, my 
darling, will you come with me?’—‘ Yes, she said 
from under her shawl.—‘ Will you be all my own ?’— 
Again she whispered, ‘Yes. ‘Will you fly this 
horrible place, and enter, with me, into an elysium of 
rapture ?’—Once more a soft affirmative-—‘ Then let 
me unveil your angelic countenance, let me imprint a 
kiss upon your lovely lips.’ With that he turned her 
to the moon and took off her shawl. ‘Mort dw 
diable, he screamed, when he recognised the greyish 
features of the school mistress. ‘ May all the cannibals 
of the Pacific come and devour the ugly hag;’ and 
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away he ran, as though he were pursued by an evil 
spirit. The next day, when the officers were at dinner, 
who should come in but Mdlle. Priscilla, and make a 
pathetic statement in public of how she had been treated 
by Briancourt: the latter, from that day, ceased to 
figure in our circles.” 

Rotheck could remain grave no longer; for the first 
time since his illness he laughed, a merry ringing laugh 
Mdlle. de Roubaix was elated; she had succeeded at 
least in enlivening him. 

“Do you remember the first occasion on which I saw 
you at Coblence ?’ 

“ Yes,” he answered, “you were a babe, and I was a 
schoolboy.’ 

“And the last occasion?” she asked, with an arch smile. 

“Yes, I do;” and Retheck laughed again at the 
thought of the evening on which Cavendish had en- 
gaged two ladies for the same dance. 

“T hear you don’t dance, now.” 

“No, I have given it up.” 

“ Why do you come into society at all ? I shouldn’t if 
I were you.” 

“TJ would not, only my friends force me.” 

“There, listen ; they are playing just the same valse 
that we danced at Coblence: it does not matter to you 
though, because you don’t dance. But to go back to 
our conversation of that evening: you recollect what 
you told me then? You wanted to dare everything for 
that valse with me.” 
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“ Well—yes, I think I remember.” 

“Oh? After what you said about dancing, I thought 
you had forgotten. But men are always inconsistent : 
still, I imagined you were an exception.” 

“T am not inconsistent;” retorted Rotheck 
anusedly. 

Mdlle. de Roubaix tossed her head gracefully: “I 


? 


don’t believe you,” she said. 

And Lucy, who had returned to them, leant over the 
back of Henry’s chair, and whispered: “If you don’t 
dance with her now, you will be a horrid, awful, fearful, 
cruel monster.” 

Henry smiled and wavered; Lucy repeated her re- 
mark. 

“JT should be more than surprised to find even you 
consistent;” continued Mdlle. de Roubaix. 

“Shall I prove it to you?” said Henry. 

“ T should be delighted ; but I don’t believe——” 

“Say no more;” he interrupted. 

A moment later they were moving gracefully through 
the ballroom, to the no small wonder of the company : 
the ladies had conquered ; Henry Rotheck danced. 

After this his friends left him no peace; but made 
him spend all his spare time in society, until some 
weeks later, the Berlin season was brought to a close 
by the magnificent wedding of Cavendish and Lucy 
Rotheck. When the happy couple had departed on 
their honeymoon tour, the Freifraulein returned with 
the elder Rothecks to Missunde, while Henry resolutely 
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shut himself up in his quarters, and refused to see any 
one or anything unless his military duties required it. 
In the summer, when Cavendish and his wife had re- 
turned home, the former wanted Henry to obtain leave 
of absence, and come to Missunde for a month. He 
declined on the ground of important business. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE BLACK HUSSARS. 


THE important business to which Henry referred, 
was a letter from the Duke of Brunswick-Oels, in which 
the latter asked for an interview. In reply, he rode to 
Oels and saw the Duke, a tall, handsome man of mili- 
tary aspect, in the prime of manhood, already then 
renowned for high military talents, and known asone 
of the bravest of the German officers. He was the 
youngest son, but heir of the unfortunate Duke of 
Brunswick who commanded at Jena; and, consequent 
upon his father’s death, he should have inherited the 
Duchy of Brunswick-Oels. Napoleon I., however, dis- 
allowed the claim, and confiscated the territory. After 
this the Duke withdrew for atime to his country seat, 
giving no sign of the anger or disappointment he felt, 
Here, in the seclusion of a quiet retreat, he conceived 
the gigantic plan of fighting France alone. He was a 
patriot in the truest sense, who would willingly have 
given his life for his country ; and he thought, if he 
headed a rising, his example would be immediately 
followed by many other German princes. But the utter 
disorganisation which the events of 1806 and 1807 had 
brought about, rendered effectual co-operation im- 
possible. The Duke, however, would not be baftled. 
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Exasperated by Napoleon’s overbearing conduct, burn- 
ing with indignation at the sight of his country under 
the yoke of a despotic oppressor, he determined to raise 
at his own expense, a body of troops with which he in- 
tended to take the field at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. They were to be men who thought as he did, 
who were moved by the same considerations, and who 
would risk their all in the great and noble effort to liber- 
ate their country. 

The Duke became acquainted with Rotheck through 
his adjutant, who recommended Henry as a most suit- 
able soldier for the contingent; an opinion in which the 
Duke concurred the moment he saw him. When they 
had conversed for awhile, the Duke said: “I hear you 
are anxious to seesome active service, Lieutenant.” 

“Yes, your Excellency ; that is so.” 

“ How would you like,” asked the Duke, “ to join a 
grand and patriotic movement for the freedom of our- 
selves and of our poor downtrodden country ?” 

“Your Excellency hints at rebellion ?” 

“Yes; but shall we not have the whole of Germany 
in our favour, as soon as we raise the flag? Will not 
this movement carry with it an enthusiasm and a vehe- 
mence more than sufficient to overwhelm the opposition 
of our foes ?” 

“J regret that I cannot share your Excellency’s views,” 
replied Rotheck, gravely. 

“ And even if we fail,’ said the Duke, impressively, 


“if we are doomed to meet with reverses more bitter 
$2 
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than those we have suffered already, what matters it? 
At least we shall have done our duty; we shall have 
made an effort which promised success; we shall have 
tried to rouse a fallen people, and to cast off the shame- 
ful shackles of the foreigner. What honourable man 
eould not die happy, knowing he had fought in such a 
eause? Will not a grateful history hand down to our 
descendants the record of the struggle, and ever speak 
with pride of those who gave their all, their lives, for 
home and country ?” 

“Tn all this I heartily agree with your Excellency ; 
what I meant is, that the country is not in a position, 
or rather is not ready for a rising. As regards myself, 
T have long desired to go on active service, and would 
be glad to join so noble a league as your Excellency is 
forming. Your adjutant well instructed me, and I am 
ready to be at your orders whenever you like: the 
monotony of my present life is all too tedious for me.” 

“ Could you join us at once?” 

“Tf you like,” answered Rotheck, “although I did 
not think you were prepared yet.” 

“Yes,” responded the Duke, with a quiet smile, “we 
are prepared, and waiting our time. I suppose you 
will have to go back to Berlin, and perhaps to your 
home, before you join? In any case, you could be in 
Bohemia by October of this year; there I shall expect 
you. My adjutant, Von Eberhard, who first spoke to 
you of this matter, will also let you know in good time 
about the place of meeting. One thing I recommend 
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to you: for heaven’s sake be prudent ; a single word or 
act might serve to arouse the suspicion of our enemies, 
and scatter our brightest hopes to the winds.” 

“Your Excellency may take that for granted,” re- 
plied Rotheck ; “TI shall esteem it a distinction to serve 
under you, and shall do my best for the cause.” 

Shortly after his visit to Oels, Henry resigned his 
commision, and went home to bid good-bye, before 
joiming the Black Hussars. He left again one day in 
autumn, and rode to the appointed place in Bohemia 
to await there the further orders of his chief. 

The spring of 1809 was the signal for a magnificent 
outburst of popular enthusiasm in Austria. Irritated 
by the haughty despotism of the French Emperor, 
encouraged by the welcome news of the war in Spain, 
men of all ranks prepared for a grand effort against 
Napoleon; and when towards the end of March war 
was definitely declared, public excitement knew no 
bounds. The more so, as now the troops of the Austrian 
Empire were no longer to be led by old or foreign 
generals, but by their beloved commanders of blood 
royal, the Archdukes. Full of ardour and confidence, 
the soldiers were eager to meet the enemy, whom they 
already considered as beaten. The first events of the 
war, indeed, went far to strengthen this assumption: on 
the 16th of April the Austrians entered Munich; on 
the 19th they stoutly held their own in the severe and 
indecisive battle of Tann; and, although on the 20th; 
the Archduke Lewis was defeated at Abensberg, Ratis- 
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bon was taken on the same day by the Archduke 
Charles. 

But the remaining battles of the campaign were, with 
the single and brilliant exception of Aspern, unfavour- 
able to the Austrians. Their stubborn, dogged resis- 
tance, their unflinching valour during this campaign 
will ever be a glorious page of their annals, and go far 
to atone for the shame that, in this struggle, their 
German brethren of Bavaria and of the Rhenish Con- 
federation, so far from seconding them against Napoleon, 
actually opposed them, and furnished the bulk of the 
armies with which French Marshals defeated the Arch- 
dukes. 

On the 22nd of April was fought the stubborn and 
bloody battle of Eckmiihl, on the 23rd, Ratisbon. A 
month after, on the 21st and 22nd of May, Aspern, 
Essling, and Marchfeld; and on July 4th, 5th and 6th, 
under the very walls of Vienna, Wagram, the decisive 
engagement of the war, a battle famous for an unpre- 
cedented massing of artillery, from four to five hundred 
cannon being brought into action. 

Searcely had the roaring of the guns of Wagram 
ceased, than the Austrians, after a last, but unsuccess- 
ful effort at Hollabrunn, concluded an armistice with 
the French at Znaym, this being afterwards confirmed 
by the peace of Schonbrunn, October 14th. 

The Duke of Brunswick, with his Black Hussars, or 
Black Brunswickers, as they are sometimes called, dis- 
tinguished himself for all time by the part he took in 
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this campaign. Taking the field in the middle of May, 
he ably co-operated with the Austrians, and on various 
occasions defeated detachments of troops far more 
numerous than that he led against them. The Bruns- 
wickers became a terror to their opponents ; their black 
uniform, with the death’s head and bones, spread dismay 
wherever it went; they came to be looked upon as 
superhuman beings, these men who were never defeated 
in combat, who neither took nor gave quarter, before 
whom even the celebrated Marshal Junot had to retire. 
Their successful career, so full of promise, so very nearly 
the means of arousing the whole of Germany against 
Napoleon, was abruptly checked by the Austrian defeat 
at Wagram and the subsequent armistice of Znaym. 
Yet the Duke, in spite of the reverses of his allies, bade 
defiance to the French; he neither quitted the field 
nor recognised the armistice; but on the contrary, 
gained some of his greatest successes after its con- 
clusion. 

Only when, hemmed in on all sides in his little town 
of Brunswick ; when on the one side, his countrymen 
from Westphalia, under Reubel, and on the other side 
his countrymen from Saxony, together with the Dutch, 
were advancing to annihilate him, did he resolve to cut 
his way through to the coast and escape to England. 
Only then did his brave, proud heart acknowledge, with 
regret, that his country, his beloved country, was van- 
quished and fallen indeed. 

Henry Rotheck shared the dangers and vicissitudes 
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of the Black Brunswickers with pleasure ; their moving, 
exciting life suited him admirably; it served alike to 
distract his thoughts from his great disappointment, 
and to furnish him with the best opportunity of 
improving his military education. At times, however, 
it was anything but amusement ; when surrounded by 
dense masses of the fierce, relentless enemy, or exposed 
to a murderous hail of lead, or charging effective and 
skilfully directed artillery, Henry often thought he had 
undertaken his last ride. Notwithstanding the many 
perils to which he was exposed, he received no serious 
injury ; but when the Duke determined to disregard the 
armistice of Znaym, and to continue the war on his 
own account, Henry met with an adventure of extra- 
ordinary danger and importance. 

Riding through Saxony, the Duke surprised Leipsic ; 
but finding that the Saxons, instead of assisting him, 
were allied to his enemies, he left the town almost 
immediately, carrying away with him as much war 
material as he could. His adjutant, Von Eberhard, 
and Henry Rotheck, with a troop of Hussars, were 
ordered to form a rear-guard; they were surprised and 
surrounded by a body of French cavalry. Some of 
them immediately cut their way through to the Duke; 
but Von Eberhard, Rotheck and another, were skilfully 
separated from their companions, and after sustaining 
a running fight for at least two hours, driven into a 
wood, where they eventually rid themselves of their 
pursuers: It was high time; for their enemies, unable 
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to bring down the redoubtable Hussars, had attacked 
their horses, so that Von Eberhard, during the last 
quarter of an hour, had to fight on foot, while Rotheck’s 
horse collapsed almost as soon as they gained the wood. 

“ What is to be done now?” said Rotheck. 

“We must get fresh horses first of all, and then 
endeavour to rejoin the Duke,” replied Von Eberhard; 
“but where to get horses, and where to go to when we 
have got them, is not very clear to me; for although 
the Duke has decided on a certain line of march, to- 
day’s news may induce him to change his mind.” 

“T have a plan,” said Rotheck; “it is that we try 
to make our way on foot to my home, which is not far 
from here. Once there we shall be assisted with every 
means of escape, or given every facility to rejoin our 
main body.” 

« Yes,” said Von Eberhard, “if we can do that, well 
and good; because it appears to me that we have been 
driven miles away from our comrades by to-day’ s unfor- 
tunate interruption. Yet our only chance of escape 
lies in rejoining them.” 

One afternoon as Lucy Cavendish was walking in the 
grounds of Missunde, she heard herself softly called. 
Turning her head: “Oh, Henry, is it you? Do you 
know that the French are in the village, looking for 
you?” 

“Yes, dear, I know; that is why I have not come 
straight to the house. Iam hiding here with two 
my companions in arms; and we want you to get us 
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horses and to find out for us where the Duke of Brun- 
swick is supposed to be.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Lucy, “George is 
away, and Adrianow is one of the commanders of the 
detachment which is seeking dispersed Black Hussars. 
He came to our house, in fact he comes daily and 
stays long; and papa says we are to treat him civilly 
because ill luck might perhaps put you in his power.” 

“ Nonsense,” interrupted Henry; “but I must not 
detain you here; we might be observed. Don’t do 
anything till George comes; but see if you can bring us 
some provisions. We are sadly starved,” he added with 
a smile. 

“Poor Henry; where are you hiding? I will either 
bring or send you something in the night.” 

“In the thicket, nearly at the summit of the Baren 
hill; Leonore knows the place well, she first showed it 
to me.” 

“Very well; I shall see you there to-night. Don’t 
for heaven’s sake come so near the house again ; because 
they will find you, Henry, and you will be shot—” 

“ Good-bye, Lucy; give my love at home ;” and, 
fondly kissing her, he slipped away as quietly and un- 
observedly as he had come. 

Two nights in succession did Lucy, accompanied by 
Leonore, who insisted on going with her, bring food to 
the fugitives in the thicket ; then she told her brother 
that Adrianow had announced his intention of going 
away to Zittau (some miles distant), that Cavendish 
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had returned, and that horses and everything they re- 
quired would be ready for them by ten o’clock the night 
following. 

“ Very well, dear; we shall be at the house in 
time.” 

When Lucy was gone he communicated the welcome 
news to his comrades. “ On my honour, I have for- 
gotten something. I did not ask her how we should 
know if the French altered their mind.” 

“ Oh, well, you can’t help that now,” replied Von 
Eberhard, cheerfully, “we must trust to our good for- 
tune to get away safely. Moreover, if anything serious 
happened, your brave sister would surely tind means to 
let us know.” 

In the evening of that day, about half-past nine 
o'clock, the Rothecks were in the large room that looked 
out upon the garden, awaiting the Black Hussars ; 
Cavendish was gone to the stable to see about the 
horses. All at once the door of the room flew open, 
and in dashed Leonore Sully, her face white as a sheet: 
“ Quick, quick,” she gasped breathlessly, “ the French 
are on the road to the village at full gallop.” 

Lucy trembling with excitement, for a moment 
grasped a chair to support herself, then said: “1 will 
and opening the 


? 


go at once and warn my brother;’ 
glass door, ran away down the garden at her utmost 
speed. Leonore followed her. 

The Professor at once went to inform Cavendish of 
what had happened, asking him whether it would not 
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be better to follow the ladies also, lest harm befall, 
them. 

“We will go at once; let me get my sword.” He 
went to his room, fetched his sword and pistols, and re- 
turned to the Professor ; but at the very moment that 
they opened the glass dvor to go into the garden, three 
figures approached through the darkness and entered 
the room:: they were Henry and his companions. 
Madame Rotheck was in her son’s arms immediately ;. 
yet the latter could not help noticing the startled looks 
of his father and brother-in-law. 

“Where is. Lucy,” at last uttered Cavendish in a 
strained voice. 

The Hussars stared at him. 

“ Lucy,” repeated Cayendish, in quick, excited tones, 
“ Lucy, who just now went to warn you of the coming 
of the French ; where is she ?” 

The answer to the question came from an unexpected 
quarter. There was a crash of breaking glass, and in 
flew, rather than ran, Leonore Sully, bruised and blood- 
stained. 

“Oh, my God,” she cried, “ Lucy has been taken by 
Adrianow. Oh, heaven, holy !—” and she fell senseless. 
to the ground. } 

Cavendish reeled, his hand to his head, gasping for 
breath ; the room seemed to go round; a thousand 
lights danced before his eyes: but in an instant he 
recovered himself. An agonising expression rested on 
his face, as he groaned piteously: ‘“ Oh, heaven, my 
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wife, my Lucy, the villain has taken her. I dreaded it 
as soon as I saw him.” To this momentary outburst of 
heartbreaking grief succeeded a storm of the fiercest 
anger. “Out on him, the scoundrel; out my friends,” 
and with drawn sword he ran towards the door. “ But 
no,” he said, sorrowfully, turning and holding back the 
Black Hussars, who, with gleaming blade, followed him ; 
“no, I. will not have you risk your lives.” 

“Don’t think of that,” thundered Henry, beside him- 
self with anger at Adrianow’s villainy, “ we will go.” 

“ Forward, my friends,” cried Von Eberhard ; “ Black 
Hussars to the front.” 

All this took place, so to speak, in a moment; far, far 
more quickly than it can be described. It was an im- 
pressive scene: Leonore Sully lying faint and bleeding 
on the floor; Madame Rotheck, almost as faint, tending 
her ; Cavendish, ashy pale, battling with his inclination, 
out of regard for the safety of his friends ; the Professor, 
very white, looking mutely on, musket in hand; ‘the 
Black Hussars, with their sombre uniform, handsome 
and imposing in their indignation for the wrong which 
Cavendish had suffered. 

“ Quick,” cried Von Eberhard, “let us lose no more 
time.” 

Before any one could say another word, there was 
once more a crash of glass, as the garden door was 
knocked open by a pair of carbines, and the room 
entered by Adrianow and six of his troopers. 

“ Surrender,” he cried triumphantly. 
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“Never, you hound!” was the defiant reply. 

“ Where is my wife?” thundered Cavendish. 

“Well cared for by me,” retorted Adrianow, with a 
mocking laugh. 

“Took to yourself, villain!” and Cavendish made a 
furious onslaught upon him. Simultaneously Henry 
and his comrades crossed swords with the French 
troopers. In the space of five minutes as many of the 
latter lay dead; the other fled. The Black Hussars, 
turning to Cavendish, found him bleeding on the floor. 
At first he had had the advantage over Adrianow ; he 
had gashed his forehead and ripped his arm open; but 
his antagonist was by far the better swordsman, and 
almost at the same moment that the Black Hussars, 
with a cry of triumph, disposed of their assailants, he 
lunged at Cavendish with terrible effect—the latter’s 
sword dropped helplessly out of his hand, and he himself 
fell heavily to the ground. Adrianow, taking in the 
position at a glance, seeing that his men were falling 
under the violent blows of the Black Hussars, knowing 
that if he remained he would also be opposed by them, 
waited no longer; giving up the attempt to capture the 
Brunswickers, he assured his personal safety by flight. It 
was not a moment too soon, for even as he ran out of 
the house, he heard the remaining trooper clatter hastily 
after him. 

Henry, lifting his brother-in-law, called out in an 
agony of grief: “He is dead, dead! that scoundrel. 
Adrianow has stolen the wife and killed the husband.” 
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Von Eberhard, flaming with anger, cried out in deep 
rich tones: “ Follow him, Black Hussars——” 

His further speech was interrupted by a calm voice 
proceeding from the garden door. The speaker was 
Surgeon-Major de Montigny. “Stop,” he said, “ do 
not attempt to follow, at the peril of your lives. Out- 
side, Colonel Beranger is approaching the house with his 
whole regiment. Fly unless you wish to bring ruin and 
desolation on this house ; a thing you have no right to 
do. Fly at once ; you will find the horses of your late 
assailants in the garden: then ride, and ride swiftly ; 
your leader is at Halberstadt.” 

Henry pointed mutely to Cavendish. 

“T will attend to him,” replied De Montigny ; “not a 
word more; fly, it is your friend who speaks.” 

Von Eberhard frowned darkly, but he acknowledged 
that it would be useless to try to fight a whole regi- 
ment; therefore he called on Rotheck and the other 
Hussar to come with him to the garden. Henry cast 
one long sorrowful look round the room, embraced his 
parents, and then hurried to his companions. 

They rode carefully, without intermission, to Halber- 
stadt, where they came up with the Duke. He wel- 
comed them cordially : “I am sincerely glad to have 
you back ; for, to-morrow I shall have to meet one of 
my friends, Wellingerode, and his Westphalians, who 
have taken it into their heads to impede our march.” 

Von Eberhard smiled: “ He will be surprised,” he 
said. And so he was. By ‘evening of the next day 
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(July 30th) the troops of Wellingerode, defeated and 
scattered, fled in all directions. 

After this the Duke of Brunswick led his Hussars to 
Brunswick, and prepared to make a last stand there, in 
the hope of yet obtaining his countrymen’s assistance. 
On one of the first days of August he received the news 
that large numbers of French, Saxons and Westphalians 
were approching the town with the intention of effec- 
tually subduing the Black Hussars. 

“ And have you,” he asked, with an expression of pain 
on his handsome countenance, “no news of help? Is 
there no one in all our country able or willing to 
second me?” 

“Your townspeople,” replied Von Eberhard, “ will 
stand by you to the last ; men, women, and children 
upon other support I believe it is vain to count.” 

“No,” cried the Duke passionately, “that I will 
not allow. My father died while fighting for his coun- 
try, and heaven knows how willing I am to do the 
same; but to see my poor people butchered here before 
me—never. No! come, Yon Eberhard my friend; we 


will go and meet this shameless horde ; we will defeat 
them, aye, however strong they be, we will crush them 
and then—” he added with affecting sadness in his 
voice, “we must leave our country, perhaps for good.” 
The little troop of Black Brunswickers rode out of 
the town against their enemies. Once more there was 
hard stubborn fight, once more the force of numbers 
beset them heavily, once more their furious charges 
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gained the day: their opponents turned and fled before 
them, leaving the road to the coast open. 

Some days after, the Duke with eight hundred of the 
contingent, which had originally numbered two thousand, 
embarked at Elsfleth for England, where he intended 
to await a favourable opportunity for returning to his 
country. 

Henry Rotheck went with him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MAJOR COUNT VLADIMIR 
ADRIANOW. 


From the very first moment that Count Adrianow set 
eyes upon Lucy Rotheck, Fe conceived for her a passion 
the more intense as it was guilty and dishonourable. 
He saw well enough that his feelings would never be 
reciprocated by her; but he did not consider this an 
obstacle: on the contrary, the very idea that Lucy 
Rotheck was engaged to Cavendish added fresh zest to 
his sentiments. Hence curious glances and attentions 
to Lucy at the Brandburg, which, to Cavendish, were 
at once intolerable and preoccupying. 

Adrianow held views upon the rights of man, almost 
as strange as those of Don Juan. He believed, for 
instance, that one part of mankind existed for the 
satisfaction and amusement of the other part, and that 
those who could, should enjoy themselves, no matter at 
what expense or suffering to their fellow creatures. As 
has been mentioned, he saw that Lucy Rotheck would 
never willingly be to him what he wished her to be, and 
he thought: “As she will not come freely, we must 
employ coercion, gentle, but effectual.” 

It was, indeed, part of Don Juan’s original plot, had 
he obtained the guardianship of Richard, and the 
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custody of the Brandburg, to eject the Rothecks from 
the White Lodge, and to furnish Adrianow with means 
to carry Lucy off. 

The plot having been defeated, Adrianow postponed 
the execution of his designs, as he had neither means nor 
occasion to accomplish them. Moreover, Henry’s return 
and Cavendish’s prolonged stay with the Rothecks, 
were obstacles for which he was unprepared. He 
devoted his whole attention, therefore, to the raising of 
a sum of money which would enable him to carry out a 
modified plan. Two years passed before he was ready ; 
but, having made a considerable amount of money 
during the early part of the Franco-Austrian war of 
1809—how, never transpired ; but it gave rise to many 
dark suspicions at the time-—he got himself ordered to 
Paris, where he arrived at Don Juan’s on the same day 
as the letters from Lyons. 

He left Paris again, almost immediately, and made 
active preparations for, what he called, the reception of 
his bride. His intentions were, to journey to Dresden, 
thence to Missunde ; to acquaint himself with all nezes- 
sary particulars about the Rothecks, and, on the first 
possible occasion, seize Lucy Cavendish. He was un- 
decided how to act towards her husband; but, consider- 
ing that as a detail, he determined to leave it an open 
question until he got to Saxony. 

He engaged two desperadoes to go with him as his 
assistants ; they were to take Lucy, when once she would 


be in his power, to a wild and solitary part of the Jura 
T2 
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Mountains, where another villain, a former servant of 
Adrianow’s, was to receive and detain her, and give 
them their stipulated reward. This man ostensibly 
followed the calling of a goatherd, but in reality he was 
an assassin who had fled to this spot after murdering 
some one in Munich while in the service of Adrianow. 
The latter, instead of giving him up to the police, con- 
cealed him and assisted him to escape, with the inten- 
tion of using him in the near future for the development 
of his schemes in regard to Lucy, as a reward for which 
he was to receive a sufficient sum and a passport to take 
him safely to Canada. When Adrianow visited this 
man, to inform him of his intentions, he told him to 
keep the girl that would be brought to him, safe and 
unharmed; and on no account to leave his mountain 
refuge until he came to fetch her. “I shall see that 
provisions are regularly sent you from the hamlet by 
the man whose goats you are supposed to feed; but if 
you attempt to escape, there is but one road from here, 
and that leads through a French fort which only I ormy 
authority could enable you to pass. My friend, the 
governor, knows you,” he concluded significantly. 

“Never fear, Major, I am very well here, and quite 
contented. I'll keep your wife for twenty years if you 
like.” 

“Tf all goes well, you shall not keep her for 
twenty days; but as I am on active service I cannot be 
certain as to when I shall return. Provisions, however, 
will be sent you for any length of time that I may be 
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absent. Remember, when I come, you shall be a free 
man.” 

When Adrianow reached Dresden, he learnt several 
things which greatly facilitated his task. Henry 
Rotheck, he found, was known to be a Black Hussar; 
and as the Brunswickers were at that time expected in 
Saxony, a regiment of French cavalry was despatched 
to the hills, where it was supposed they would take 
refuge. Adrianow was jubilant; he immediately 
attached himself and his tivo rogues to the regiment, 
and induced its colonel to make the village near which 
Missunde was situated, his headquarters. 

His idca was to concoct a story, to be told by one of 
his men, that some Black Brunswickers were concealed 
at Missunde; and to obtain troopers with whom he 
would pay a surprise visit to the house and examine it. 
Inthe confusion which would prevail during this, Lucy 
was to be carried off. If Cavendish complained, he 
would tell him that his wite had eloped; the natural 
consequence would be a duel, in which he intended to 
dispose of Lucy’s husband once and for all. 

Unexpected, and to Adrianow highly favourable cir- 
cumstances, hastened the execution of this, his latest 
determination. One of his villains reported to him 
that he had discovered Lucy carrying provisions to a 
certain glade some distance from the house; that he 
had stealthily followed her, and had heard her tell some 
person, whom he took to be a Black Hussar, to come to 
Missunde the next night at ten. 
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On that very day, the colonel in command of the 
French had announced his intention of removing his 
quarters nearer Leipsic, and Adrianow had asked him 
for a company of men to make a raid on a suspected 
place, as he called it. 

“You can have five men and a corporal, Major,” said 
Colonel Beranger, “I cannot spare more. I may say I 
have not much faith in such visits, and regret to have: 
taken your advice to come here. It appears that the 
Duke of Brunswick, so far from flying to the hills, 
makes us take to them.” 

Seeing that it was useless to press the Colonel 
further, Adrianow contented himself with the men 
granted him, and prepared to visit Missunde the day 
following. The information given him by his villains 
greatly pleased him; he foresaw the probability of a 
combat, and consequently more chance of carrying Lucy 
away without much trouble; and he contemplated, 
with pleasure, the prospect of capturing the Black 
Hussar—he did not then know that more than one was 
concealed in the glade—whom he much suspected to be 
no other than Henry Rotheck. He so far altered his 
plans that instead of riding to Missunde directly, he 
made a wide detour, to arrive in the glade about half- 
past nine.. He found it already deserted, and thereupon 
resolved to proceed to the house at once. At the 
same time Rotheck and his companions were also 
approaching the house ; but in the darkness they missed 
their way, and did not find out their mistake until they 
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arrived before the house of Mons. Sully. “ Never mind, 
Rotheck said, “ we have plenty of time, and can spare 
that which is lost,” 

But in the meantime, Leonore Sully brought her 
message to the Rothecks, Lucy ran out into the garden, 
and seeing dark forms in the distance, accelerated her 
steps until she met them at the far end of the grounds. 
“ Quick, quick!” she cried to them, “back to your 
retreat! The French are returning—Oh, my God, 
what is this—fly, Leonore, I am—’” 

She said no more ; Adrianow’s men seized and almost 
stifled her, to prevent her screaming. The summer 
moon broke for a moment through the clouds, and shed 
a soft light on the scene; and Leonore Sully, who was 
some steps behind Lucy, saw with horror how Adrianow 
captured her friend, and how his men prepared also to 
seize her. One of them, indeed, laid rough hands on 
her, but she, wildly screaming, tore herself from his 
grasp, and ran, with all the swiftness of endangered 
innocence, to the house. 

Adrianow’s two desperadoes conducted Lucy to a 
carriage which was waiting some way down the road, 
while their master led his troopers to Missunde ; upon 
which followed the memorable scene which culminated 
in Adrianow’s hasty departure from the house. 

Outside, at the gate of the carriage drive, he came 
upon the regiment of Colonel Beranger. The latter 
had reflected that most likely Adrianow was engaged in 
some mischief for which he (the Colonel) would be made 
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responsible ; he had therefore ordered his regiment back 
to the village. He met Adrianow, bleeding profusely 
from the gash in his forehead and the slash in his arm. 
“Just as I thought,” said the Colonel. “Well, 
Major, where are your captives ? ” 

“ T was surprised and attacked.” 

“ T daresay you were. What is the matter with your 
forehead? Is that where the Black Hussars kissed 
you ?” 

Without heeding the sarcasm, Adrianow pointed to 
the house: “There they are,a band of them; make 
haste, or they will be gone.” 

“Where are my men ?” asked Beranger. 


“es 


“JT don’t know,” retorted Adrianow, angrily, “in 
there I suppose.” 

“ Well, Major,” said the Colonel, with cutting irony, 
“considering the important services you have rendered 
us, and the honourable wounds you received while ren- 
dering them, you had better return to Dresden as soon 
as possible ; they may promote you there. All honour 
to the brave!” 
the deepest scorn, Beranger passed on. 

Adrianow scowling darkly went to the village, medi- 


and with a mock salute expressive of 


tating awful schemes of vengeance against the Colonel. 
He had his wounds attended to, and immediately set 
out for Dresden, hoping to get leave of absence there. 
Contrary to his expectation, the officer in command, a 
friend of his, handed him a peremptory order to proceed 
to Berlin. 
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“I don’t relish this,’ said Adrianow. 

“T can’t help it,” replied the general, “it comes from 
headquarters,” 

Sorely against his will Adrianow went to Berlin ; 
here a fresh disappointment awaited him, 

“ The Emperor intends to send a mission to Moscow, 
and you have been recommended to him as an otticer of 
ability, speaking Russian and Polish, to accompany his 
envoy,” he was told by the general in command. 

Adrianow frowned as much as his wounded forehead 
permitted. “I don’t want to go; I’ll resign my com- 
mission,” he said. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. “ If you do not 
wish to obey the Emperor’s orders, you better go and 
tell him so ; he is in the next room.” 

Adrianow was giving vent to his vexation and im- 
patience, when, raising his eyes, he became mute as 
stone. There stood beside him a man, short of stature, 
beardless, with a stern fixed expression on a most hand- 
some face, and strikingly beautiful dark eagle eyes 
that measured him irom head to foot, somewhat 
ominously, he thought. ‘Lhis man wore an old, tight- 
fitting uniform, under an older, loose overcoat, which at 
one time had been grey ; and on his wide torehead was 
tirmly pressed the peculiar cocked hat that has since 
become so famous. 1t was Napoleon 1. 

“ You are Major Adrianow, | hear.” 

“ May’t please you, sire; ” answered Adrianow, white 
as a sheet. 
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“ T have appointed you a task in a special mission ; 
you will leave to-morrow.” 

“ At your service, sire ; and humble thanks for your 
Imperial Majesty’s grace.” 

Napoleon turned on his heel with a look of the 
utmost contempt. “ Heaven help me,” he reflected, “ if 
ever I have to depend on men such as he.” 

Adrianow supremely disliked joining the mission ; 
but the Emperor’s words left him no alternative. He 
despatched a special messenger to his agent in Paris, to 
inform the man in the Jura Mountains that he would 
not return so soon as he had thought ; then went to 
Moscow in the hope that the work of the mission would 
be of short duration. This was in the summer of 1809. 

A year passed, and still Adrianow was in Moscow, 
angered beyond measure at the delay, and scheming 
how to get away. He thought that he could now 
safely resign his commission, but to facilitate the step, 
he feigned illness for a few weeks, and then obtained 
permission from Napoleon’s envoy to resign. Jubilant 
at his success, he immediately set out for France, 
hoping to reach the Jura, and to take Lucy away from 
there before the winter. 

He journeyed without interruption until he reached 
a small military station on the confines of Poland; here 
they examined his passport very minutely, but did not 
detain him. When, however, he had got some distance 
out of the town, he was pursued and surrounded by a 
troop of Cossacks. 
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“You are Vladimir Adrianow; are you not ?” said 
the officer. 

“Yes.” 

“Very good; you must return with us; I arrest you 
on a charge of murdering the Governor of Krantz, 
twenty years ago.” 

“You dare not,’ angrily retorted Adrianow, “I am a 
French officer. You will regret this!” 

“So will you—in Siberia;” coolly returned the 
Russian. 

He was led back, and thrown into a kind of dungeon : 
all his papers being taken from him. Some days after 
he was brought before the officer in command, who 
merely asked him his name, and sent him back to his 
cell again, remarking that in his passport he was not 
described as a French otticer on active service, but us a 
French citizen,late Major in the French army. He neither 
listened to Adrianow’s pleas nor heeded his threats. 

Adrianow was kept in this prison till the spring of 
1811, nearly a year after his departure from Moscow; 
then he was led away to a town in South Kastern 
Russia, where the murder of the Governor of Krantz had 
taken place. After some weeks he was brought to trial 
before a mixed commission of generals and noblemen 
presided over by Prince Mirakoft, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was at Coblence when Adrianow had a captaincy 
in the garrison of that place. At that time also they 
had become acquainted. 

‘The Prince expressed his astonishment at seeing Adria- 
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now in such a position and proposed to the other members 
of the Court to adjourn the hearing of the case. They 
at once complied with his desire; and then, in the 
course of a private conversation with Adrianow, the 
Prince promised to go to Moscow, and obtain a pardon 
from the Czar for him, ‘ for old acquaintance sake.’ 

“Not only that,” said Adrianow, “but also because I 
am entitled toit. I did not murder him; he died in 
fair and open fight; but I do not want to revert to the 
matter if I can help it.” 

‘ Prince Mirakoff obtained the pardon; and at Adria- 
now’s request he wrote to Paris to say that the Major 
would speedily be in France; but he did not return to 
him before March 1812, more than six months after the 
adjournment of the trial. He advised him to go to 
Moscow, and get a proper passport this time. 

Adrianow went in all haste; but when he came to 
Moscow, fully expecting to continue his journey forth- 
with, he was once more disappointed. In applying for his 
passport, he described himself as a French officer ; there- 
upon the Russian, who was writing the document, laid 
down his pen, saying: “Then I am very sorry, Major; 
you are under arrest. War has been declared against 
France, and all French officers on Russian territory are 
detained. You have full liberty of parole in the city ; 
but any attempt to leave it is subject to the usual 
penalties.” 

Adrianow foamed ; all to no avail: he had to stay. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ONCE MORE IN THE FIELD, 


On that eventful summer’s eve of 1809, so disastrous 
for the owners of Missunde, De Montigny was riding 
slowly towards the house of Mons. Sully, with the inten- 
tion of paying a passing visit. When he arrived at the 
house he found Mons. Sully very agitated ; in reply to the 
Surgeon-Major’s question about his health, he said: 
“Oh, my dear Major, we are so upset. Lieutenant 
Rotheck is a Black Hussar: he is near here, concealed. 
To-night he is to escape; now even he may be at 
Missunde. They chose to-night for the escape because 
Colonel Beranger said he was going away; but just 
now Leonore came in, pale as death, saying the French 
were returning ; and then, without another word she 
ran off, to Missunde, I suppose. I am preparing to 
follow her.” 

From this somewhat confused statement the Surgeon- 
Major deduced that something serious was about to 
happen at the house of Cavendish, and he immediately 
made up his mind what to do. “ Who is in command 
of the French?” he asked. “Colonel Beranger, did 
you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is fortunate; he is a friend of mine. You 
better remain here; I will go to Missunde.” 
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De Montigny did not reach the house so quickly as 
he would have done, had it been daylight: he was un- 
acquainted with the direct path through the garden. 
and therefore went by the road. Already he heard the 
bugles of Beranger, and hastened his steps in con- 
sequence, arriving on the scene of the fight just as 
Adrianow left it. 

As soon as the Black Hussars were gone, he devoted 
his attention to Cavendish. “The wound is not 
mortal,” he said, in response to Professor Rotheck’s 
anxious inquiry ; “it is not deep enough ; but it will 
keep him quiet for some months to come.” 

By this time Leonore Sully had recovered ; Madame 
Rotheck placed her in an armchair; then went and 
assisted her husband and the Surgeon. Cavendish was 
laid on a couch ; and De Montigny probed and attended 
his wound. While they were thus engaged, Colonel 
Beranger entered the room. 

He was one of those men to whom fear is absolutely 
unknown, and who take pleasure in any adventure 
which promises excitement and danger. When he saw 
Adrianow, he thought the house must be full of Black 
Hussars ;—for, the idea of a Major in the service ot 
Napoleon, flying before three men would have appeared 
ridiculous to him—nevertheless he entered Missunde 
with as much alacrity as Adrianow had displayed in 
leaving it. To his surprise, the front door was open, 
no one disputed his entrance, nor was there any one in 
the rooms adjoining the hall. Attracted by the sound 
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of voices, he went to the further end of a corridor, and 
through a passage leading to the room in which the 
encounter had taken place. Sword in hand, and 
followed by a number of his troopers, he entered the 
room. 

“What! De Montigny, you here! How do you do 
my friend ?” 

“ Very well; and you! Pray excuse me a moment, I 
am just engaged in a delicate task.” 

“ But the Black Hussars ? ” 

“ They are gone.” 

“ Did you lev them ?” 

“ My business is to save, not to destroy,” replied De 
Montigny, significantly.” 

“ And what about these?” asked Beranger, pointing 
to Adrianow’s dead troopers. 

“They are as dead as ever they will be.” 

“ What am I to do?” asked Beranger. 

“You had better take them away as soon as possible ; 
and then tell me what you mean by coming into my 
house like this?” 

“Your house ?” 

“Yes; my house. I want to know what it all means. 
First your devil of a fool comes here and upsets every- 
body ; then you—” 

“Tam very sorry, Montigny, ’m sure—” 

‘So you ought to be.” 

“My dear fellow, there must be some mistake—” 

“ Very probably! Beranger, don’t you see that there 
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are ladies in the room?” De Montigny pointed to 
Madame Rotheck and Leonore. 

Beranger sent his sword rattling down the scabbard ; 
and at once ordered his men to stop searching the house, 
and to take away the bodies of their dead comrades. 
Approaching the ladies, he bowed courteously. “ Mes- 
dames,” he said, gently, “I am sure you will forgive 
me for having thus disturbed you: there must be a 
grave misunderstanding somewhere, and I plead that as 
my excuse; once more, I hope you will pardon my 
thoughtlessness.” 

Madame Rotheck replied gracefully. 

“ Go with the ladies into one of the front rooms, and 
wait tillI have attended to my patient; Ill join you 
soon,” said De Montigny to the Colonel. 

Cavendish was taken to his bedroom, and bandaged 
to the Doctor’s satisfaction ; then the latter went down 
to Beranger. 

“ Now tell me, Montigny, what you mean by calling 
this place your house; I have been in the village a 
week, but this is the first time I heard that you lived 
here.” 

“Tt is not my fault if you can’t hear,” laughed De 
Montigny, “the fact is, my dear fellow, I have very 
good friends here; and as I know you will have to 
make a report, I am the official owner for the time 
being, to avoid all unpleasantness.” 

“T see now,” said Beranger “ Why did you not say 
so before ?” 
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“Because it involves a private explanation. It 
appears that your man Adrianow has stolen the wite of 
the gentleman whom you saw me attend just now.’ 

“Oh, the scoundrel! I felt sure he was engaged in 
some mischief.” 

“Then he came here and boldly avowed his deed. Of 
course, Mr, Cavendish at once drew his sword and 
called him to account. There were three Black Hussars 
here, all good men, whom your troopers attacked ; with 
what result you have witnessed.” 

“And do you mean to say that Adrianow fled from 
three Hussars ?’ 

“He did.” 

The Colonel drew a long breath, and regarded his 
friend with an expression of profound surprise. “ Wife- 
stealer, braggart, coward, scoundrel, devil—” 

“Never mind about him now,’ interrupted De 
Montigny ; “let us settle upon our report. You must 
say that Major Adrianow informed you that he had 
been attacked by Black Hussars in a house which, you 
subsequently found, was occupied by Major de Montigny » 
that you saw none of the enemy on your arrival here; 
and that I was very much displeased with your conduct 
in thus invading my house. If they ask any questions 
at headquarters refer them to me; I'll talk to them.” 

“Well, you are a cool fellow, Montigny, my iriend— 
but most doctors are. I will take your advice; and 
further, will leave here to-morrow ; J am sick and tired 


of the business cf man hunting, and won't do any more 
U 
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of it. Let them get somebodyelse todotheir dirty work.” 

For months did Cavendish keep his bed, battling with 
death. His aunt came from Berlin to assist in nursing 
him ; and everything was done to effect his recovery. 
The doctors considered him a bad patient ; for every 
time he felt a little better, he would get up and want to 
be well by force. This led to many a relapse, and often 
endangered what little prospect of recovery remained. 
But after a long and tedious period, he was eventually, 
in the autumn of 1810, pronounced out of danger, and 
shortly afterwards permitted to resume his ordinary 
pursuits. He rose from his bed a stern, silent man, 
imbued with a double determination, to the execution of 
which he intended to devote his life; to find his wife 
and to punish Adrianow. He left Missunde as soon as 
he could, and journeyed in quest of Lucy; but without 
success. Adrianow he was able to trace to Moscow, but 
no further; while Lucy seemed to have mysteriously 
disappeared from the face of the earth; not once did he 
have word or sign of her. After an absence of two 
years, during which he travelled over nearly the whole 
of Europe, he returned to Missunde, almost heartbroken 
by his fruitless search. “I am come,” he said, sadly, 
to rest awhile among you, before I resume the quest to 
which I shall devote my life.” This was in the winter 
of 1812. 

By his aunt’s particular desire, he accompanied the 
elder Rothecks and the Sullys on their usual Christmas 
visit to the Freifraulein. 
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There was very little gaiety in the Prussian capital 
at this time ; all was quiet and subdued ; but under all 
there ran a current of violent emotion which was to 
break out in the general uprising of the Continent 
against Napoleon, three months later. The great 
Emperor had led his soldiers to their last triumph ; he 
had vanquished the Russians, only to be in turn 
vanquished by an enemy more powerful and relentless 
than any he had yet encountered ; and the man who 
had scaled the inaccessible Alps, who had humbled 
kings, and scattered princes, who had defeated the 
strongest and most imposing coalitions, who rivalled 
Alexander, and whose glory vied with Czesar’s, was 
himself annihilated by the single effort of a cruel 
element—aunihilated, it may well be said ; since, 
though he maintained the war for months after, it was 
merely the unavailing struggle of despair : victories 
which in former years would have re-established his 
position, and crippled his enemies, now simply served to 
urge them to still further sacrifices for the defeat of 
their once invincible opponent. 

When Napoleon crossed the Niemen on his way to 
Moscow, he had with him about 500,000 men ; when he 
returned in the following winter, scarce 20,000 troops 
accompanied him ; the rest of the overwhelming force 
with which he had commenced the campaign were 
lying stiff and frozen, on the vast, inhospitable plains of 
Russia, their pall an endless waste of snow. 


As he approached Prussia, his German allies, whom 
u2 
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he had forced to fight against the Czar, gradually 
separated themselves from him, and concluded an 
armistice with the Russians: and when the real news of 
Napoleon’s failure reached the countries of the German 
empire, it was the signal for that popular movement 
which silent patriots had so long prepared. In March, 
1813, the King of Prussia took the initiative by de- 
elaring war against France, and calling upon all true 
sons of Germany to rise as one man and expel the op- 
pressor. The call was enthusiastically responded to : 
men of all ages hurried to the colours; ladies gave 
their trinkets and jewels for the purpose of raising 
money to carry on the war. 

Some of the Black Hussars who had remained in 
England, sailed to;Germany as soon as Prussia’s inten- 
tions became evident, arriving in Berlin immediately 
after the declaration of war. The King of Prussia re- 
ceived them very graciously ; he complimented them 
upon their exemplary valour, and commissioned Von 
Eberhard to form a regiment of volunteers ; a task the 
latter gladly undertook. In a few days the powerful 
name of Von Eberhard, the Brunswicker, had attracted 
numbers of able and willing combatants, whom he at 
once organised with his usual energy. He offered Henry 
Rotheck, who had returned to Prussia with him, the 
commission of senior majcr, and made him accept it, 
though Henry pleaded youth andinexperience,adding that 
there were other officers more worthy of the distinction. 
Von Eberhard» ovennulcd his objections: “ You were a 
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captain in the Black Hussars, and certainly have 
merited promotion. When youth is accompanied by 
abilities such as yours, it is an advantage ; and, as re- 
gards experience, you have had more than many of 
your superiors. We have fought together up to now, 
and we will continue so to do.” 

On the same day the two went to visit the Freifriu- 
lein von Missunde. At her house they also found the 
Sullys, the Rothecks and Cavendish, who had _pro- 
longed their stay in Berlin. 

When Von Eberhard took his leave in the evening, 
Cavendish announced his intention of going with him ; 
he had accepted a captaincy in the Brunswicker’s regi- 
ment. No one remonstrated with him; in the first 
place they acknowledged the patriotic sentiment which 
induced him thus to act; and secondly, they thought 
that the suffering which preyed upon his mind would 
find some relief in the excitement and change of a cam- 
paign. 

Then another member of the little circle prepared to 
leave ; not, however, until she had overcome the opposi- 
tion of all her friends: it was Leonore Sully. By firm- 
ness in her resolve, and perseverance in her pleading, 
she obtained the permission of her parents, although 
they sorely regretted her departure. 

One day when Henry Rotheck came to see his friends, 
she stole shyly up to him, and said, very sweetly: 
“Henry, will you take a volunteer in your regiment, to 
attend the wounded and to follow the camp ?” 
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“ What, Leonore, do you want to come?” he asked 
with mingled pleasure and surprise in his tones. 

“ Yes,” she said, softly. 

“ Youshould not expose yourself to the dangers of war,” 
was on his lips; but somehow, he could not bring him- 
self to say it. “Well, Leonore, if you like, come by all 
means. Already several ladics have offered themselves 
for the same good work to Von Eberhard, and he in- 
tends to take them,” he said. 

Some days’ after, Von Eberhard’s regiment marched 
out of Berlin, and there went with it, Henry Rotheck, 
Cavendish and Leonore Sully. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate here the well- 
known battles of the year 1813, of which the three days’ 
combat at Leipsic is the most prominent ; suffice it to 
say that Von Eberhard took part in the principal en- 
gagements, that Rotheck and Cavendish distinguished 
themselves by bravery and ability, and that Leonore 
Sully became a favourite of the soldiers through her 
unselfish devotion, and her indifference to the Se 
dangers of the field, 

The allied army had already carried the war into 
France, and the snow of 1814 was lying on the ground, 
when an incident happened which led to very important 


consequences. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN INCIDENT BY THE WAY. 


Von EBERHARD’S regiment formed art of a division 
of the Prussian vanguard, which was detached and 
sent forward to surprise a French entrenchment, by 
attacking it in the flank. 

Evidently the French had no knowledge of its 
advance; for the Prussian scouts reported that a defile, 
practically the key of the position, situated,as far as 
they could compute, some three miles distant from the 
enemy’s camp, was unoccupied. 

The General of the division determined to send Von 
Eberhard’s regiment forward to occupy the defile in the 
following night. 

There was at this time a sergeant in that seit wiait 
who had become enamoured of Leonore Sully ; and who, 
taking her for a common camp follower, had slighted 
her repeated requests to be left alone, and attempted 
even to molest her. At last she told him, quietly, but, 
firmly, that unless he desisted from aunoying her, she 
would report him to Major Rotheck. ‘Lhe Sergeant 
turned and left her without a word; but in. his mind 
conceived a plot so diabolical that it would have been 
worthy of Don Juan or of the brave oftcer who was 
being detained in Russia. By some means the Sergeant 
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learnt the extent of the official instructions, which 
were supposed to be known only to the General, 
to Von Eberhard, and to Rotheck; whereupon he 
resolved to put his plan into immediate execution. He 
slipped quietly out of the camp, and made his way 
towards that of the enemy,some seven miles distant ; 
here he asked for the commanding officer, saying he 
had important information which he would give for a 
certain reward. The French General at once promised 
him any reasonable recompense that he might demand, 
provided his information were of value. 

“T can lead you to the defile through which Colonel 
von Eberhard intends to pass with his regiment in order 
to surprise you.” 

“Colonel von Eberhard, did you say? That is news 
indeed ; I did not know he was so near. Very well, 
what is your reward to be?” 

“Tt is a strange request, General; but one on which 
my happiness as a man depends. The fact is, my wife, 
a camp follower of this regiment, refuses to recognise 
me; and all I ask is that, if she be captured, you hand 
her to me, and give me a little money with which to 
find my way to the South.” 

The General laughed outright. “Certainly,” he said, 
“so little is easily done—Beranger,” he continued, 
turning to one of his colonels, “ you will take your regi- 
ment and go with this man to close the defile on one 
side, while Colonel Marny approaches from the other 
and at,acks the enemy.” 
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In the dead of the night the troops of Von Eberhard, 
marched silently towards the defile, which looked like 
a great yawning chasm, dark as Erebus. 

“T don’t like the appearance of this plaze,” observed 
Von Eberhard to Henry. 

“Tt is dark,” responded he. 

“ We must mind what we are about,” said Von Eber- 
hard, “or we may find ourselves in a predicament. 
Take your battalion through, and if you do not meet 
anything, send me word; if you do, fall back or cut your 
way out; remember our old leader’s tactics.” 

With a pleasant smile they shook hands, and Henry 
led his men forward through the obscurity into the 
defile, at first wide, then narrowing between walls of 
rock. No one noticed Colonel Marny’s troopers, posted 
like statues against the rock on either side of the road, 
at the spreading entrance to the gorge, and effectually 
concealed by the gloomy shadows of the darksome 
crags. 

Henry had almost passed through the defile, when 
suddenly he heard the words: “ Halt! halt! you are 
surrounded! surrender!” and simultaneously, there 
came a shout from the rear of the battalion that the 
enemy was upon them. “No surrender!” thundered 
Rotheck, “ turn back, fire through them ; cut through 
them——” The rattle of musketry drowned his voice. 
Von Eberhard heard the volley and ‘understood that 
something had happened; he pushed forward as quickly 
as he could to Rotheck’s assistance. Colonel Marny’s 
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men, who now found themselves between two fires, 
made their way hastily out of the pass; thus Von 
Eberhard was euabled to rescue the greater part of 
Rotheck’s battalion. He immediately ordered the re- 
tire, and fell back in good order on his division, Not 
until he had done sv, did he discover that Henry 
Rotheck was not with him. Rotheck and about. forty 
°f his men had barred the defile to cover the retreat of 
their comrades ; but at length they were surrounded, 
driven forward by the force of numbers and some fif- 
teen captured. Henry, who was on horseback, with a 
desperate etfort, cut his way through the enemy into 
the open country beyond the pass. In the darkness, 
escape from his pursuers was easy, but escape to the 
Prussian lines impossible; therefore he determined 
to ride on until he came to some refuge where he might 
await the dawn of day. After about an hour's riding, 
he came, by good fortune, upon a disused barn ; here he 
dismounted and prepared to pass the night as well as 
he could. It was an anxious time, however; he neither 
knew how near he was to the French camp, nor how he 
could return to his regiment, as there lay betweea him 
and ita chain of low but rugged hills, broken only by 
the defile through which he had passed that night 
But there.was something which troubled him more than 
any thoughts of personal danger; he had seen Leonore 
Sully, who had followed them unnoticed, captured by 
the enemy, and in spite of frantic efforts on his part, hg 
had been unable to rescue her. 
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Leonore was indeed captured, together with the men 
who had so bravely barred the defile; at the sume 
moment Beranger was thrown from his horse and 
stunned. His adjutant, tinding that there were no 
more of the enemy at that end of the defile, sent a fly- 
ing squadron through it, to make sure that the road 
was clear, and to jom Colonel Marny; then ordered 
Beranger’s troops back to their camp, glad to quit the 
sombre and dismal ravine. 

Beranger was taken to his quarters still unconscious ; 
his adjutant went to report himself and to deliver up 
the prisoners. Not long atter, Marny also returned: he 
reported that he had been placed at a momentary dis- 
advantage by Von Eberhard; but that he had atter- 
wards pursued him as far as was consistent with 
prudence, had taken a few prisoners, and posted a strong 
guard at the entrance of the detile. He gave as grounds 
for not capturing the regiment that the night was too 
dark and the enemy too dispersed. 

“JT am sorry tor it,’ said the General; “still, our 
principal object, namely, to prevent the Frussiaus trom 
obtaining the mastery vt the defile, has been gained. 
Now about the prisoners.” 

“'his is my wile, General,” cried the Sergeant, laying 
hands on Leonore. 

“Give her up to him,” ordered the General. 

Kor the moment Leonore was bereit o1 speech, so 
thunderstruck was she by what she heard; she 
endeavoured to articulate sumetng, but her tongue 
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clove to the roof of her mouth; half fainting she fell 
into the Sergeant’s arms, who hurried her out of the tent, 

“ Now, my pretty beauty,” he said triumphantly, and 
covering her with kisses, “will you report me to Major 
Rotheck ?” 

Leonore began to struggle frantically in his grasp. 
‘Oh God,” she gasped, “rather let me dié than—” 

At that minute Beranger, who had been restored by 
a surgeon, was walking from his tent to that of the 
General ; for an instant the lurid glare of a camp fire 
fell on his face; Leonore saw it. 

“Colonel Beranger,” she screamed, “help, in God's: 
name, help.” 

The Colonel came towards her immediately ; and, as 
the Sergeant, somewhat surprised, loosened his hold of 
her, she broke from him and threw herself upon the 
Colonel’s breast. “Oh Colonel,” she sobbed, “oh help: 
me; defend me from this cruel, wicked man.” 

“ Yes, my child, I will; tell me what is the matter.” 

By this time a number of soldiers had hurried to: 
them, bearing lanterns and torches, and looking on the: 
strange scene with amazement. 

“Pray, Colonel,” said the Sergeant, with affected 
coolness, “take no notice of my wife’s madness ; it is: 
her old trick, to fascinate the officers with her charms, 
the dear creature. To puta stop to that, I asked as: 
reward for my service to-day, that she should be given: 
up to me, her rightful husband. And now, Colonel 
please let me have her.” 
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Beranger opened his eyes to their fullest extent 
“Child,” he whispered to the trembling form in his 
arms, “is this true?” 

“No, Colonel, no; I swear it. Colonel von Eberhard, 
Major Rotheck, and some of my fellow prisoners could 
prove what I say. I never married this man; he is a 
vile wretch.” 

Beranger turned upon the Sergeant with blazing eyes 
«Where did you marry her?” he asked abruptly. 

The Sergeant became pale and confused. “ In Dres- 
den,’ he faltered. 

« And where did she live? What were her parents ?” 
asked Beranger as sharply as before. 

«She was a servant at a farm,” stammered the Ser- 
geant, growing hot and cold by turns; not knowing how 
this discussion would end. 

The Colonel thurdered out a volley of imprecations 
at him that seemed to shake the ground beneath his 
feet. ‘“ Arrest that man,” he cried. “Scoundrel and 
liar ; to-morrow I'll teach you to steal defenceless 
women.” 

Softly Beranger carried Leonore to his own quarters, 
and bade her repose herself. She told him how she had 
been constantly annoyed by the Sergeant, and how 
to-night she had been rendered speechless with horror 
in the General’s tent. The Colonel promised to send 
her back to the Prussian lines under escort the next day, 
and also to explain her position to the General. 

All this he did, and in the course of the next morning 
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she was conducted to within easy distance of the 
Prussian lines, where she hoped to find her friends. 
But her troubles were not yet over; to her unutterable 
surprise, she was seized and arrested as soon as she 
passed the sentinels. The cause was soon apparent; at 
a little distance from her stood the identical Sergeant 
from whom Beranger had saved her the night before ; 
he had escaped by singular good fortune, and had made 
his way safely back to the Prussian lines. “That is the 
woman,” he cried excitedly, “who led us into ambush 
yesterday.” 

Von Eberhard stood by, looking as though he would 
like to powder the Sergeant; but he said nothing 
Leonore, sick with apprehension, was strictly guarded 
until the General of the division inquired into the case, 
a few hours later. 

It might have been two o’clock in the afternoon when 
the Prussian sentinels saw a solitary horseman riding 
towards them, whom, on his nearer approach, they 
Tecognised as Major Rotheck. Shortly after he was 
welcomed by the joyful exclamations of his comrades, to 
whom he related how he had cut his way through the 
defile, and had then sheltered himself in a barn for the 
night, riding away at daybreak and passing round the 
spur of the hills back to his camp. 

“ Henry,” said Von Eberhard, taking him apart, “ your 
little friend has got into trouble; Miss Sully, I 
mean.” 

Rotheck paled : “ How so ?” he asked. 
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“She is accused by a Sergeant of having led us into 
ambush last night.” 

“Tt is a foul, base lie; or there is a terrible mistake . 
I know her noble nature far too well to think her 
capable of such a thing.” 

“T think the same,” replied Von Eberhard ; “only she 
has got into bad hands. Our General dislikes you be- 
cause you are so young and yet hold a high position, 
but most of all because we failed last night; and he 
dislikes Miss Sully because she is your friend.” 

“reat heaven,” ejaculated Rotheck, pained and sur- 
prised, “ can nothing be done ?” 

Von Eberhard shook his head significantly, “ If any- 
thing happens, bv thunder, I shall be there ;” and he 
laid his hand on hissword. “ Come now, it is time; she 
will shortly be arraigned.” 

Rotheck followed his friend mechanically into the 
tent of their General ; Leonore was already there be- 
tween two guards,and the Sergeant stood by the General. 

“And you positively swear, Sergeant,” the General 
was saying, “that while you were in the enemy’s camp, 
you heard this woman speak with the French com- 
mander about the delivery of my troops ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the Sergeant, with the utmost assur- 
ance ; “and they were discussing the terms of the re- 
ward. They did not think I understood them ; but 
fortunately I know French.” 


Leonore attempted to speak; but the General 
ordered her to ke silent. 
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“ How can you swear such a thing ?” cried Rotheck 
in agony, turning to the Sergeant, “is it likely that they 
would have called you in to hear them discuss the re- 
ward ?.” 

“Oh, Major Rotheck, you have returned I see; you 
would have reported yourself before now, had you known 
your military duties. I shall thank you to reserve your 
opinion until I ask for it.” 

Rotheck flushed, and said no more, awaiting the issue 
with agitation. 

“ Miserable creature,” said the General to Leonore 
“ You have committed the most disgraceful crime I van 
conceive ; you are sentenced to be——” 

Von Eberhard’s deep voice interrupted him. “ Then 
upon the single, unsupported evidence of this man, and 
without allowing her to say a word, you would con- 
demn to death a lady who has sacrificed herself for 
the wounded of our army ever since the commencement 
of the war ?’ 

The General elevated his eyebrows, “Iam not in the 
habit of asking the advice of my inferiors,” he said. 

Von Eberhard glanced at him angrily, “If your 
habits are bad, you had better mend them ; you are old 
enough. It is a disgrace, what you are doing; you are 
unfit to wear the Queen’s colours.” 

The General reddened with anger. “Colonel,” he ex- 
claimed, how dare you speak thus? I am determined to 
make an example of this person; she is a Frenchwoman 
who has played the hypocrite for scme purpose of her 
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own; and I may add,” he said witha look of contempt 
at Rotheck, “that if officers keep mistresses about them 
in camp, they must either not tell them their secret in- 
gtructions, or else let them answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

Von Eberhard’s sword was half out of its sheath ; 
and but that his friends restrained him, he would have 
rushed upon the General. Furiously he thundered : 
“Do not measure honourable men by your own shame- 
ful practices.” 

“Silence,” cried the General, “my orders were known 
only to you and to Rotheck. If you will own yourselves 
traitors, this person shall go free: if not, no one else 
could have apprised the enemy of our movements but 
this woman; I order her to be—” 

“ You dare not,” thundered Von Eberhard. 

“Ah! this is mutiny. Take care that a like fate 
does not befall you.” 

“ Know, General,” retorted Von Eberhard, “ that she is 
our prisoner; my soldiers took her. If you persist in 
your resolve, I shall leave you and withdraw to the van- 
guard with my regiment. But not a hair of her head 
shall you touch, I swear it, until she has had fair and 
open trial. 

The uproar had attracted a number of officers to the 
tent. Looking round, the General saw that most of 
them sided with Von Eberhard, yet he would not 


recede. 


“T postpone sentence for three hours in order to give 
x 
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you an opportunity, Colonel, to retract the words you 
have used. I should be sorry to have to resort to 
extreme measures against an officer like yourself.” 

Cavendish, who, while the general attention was 
centred upon the disputants, had spoken to Leonore, 
now whispered a few words to the Colonel; the latter 
abruptly turned upon his heel and left the tent. 

A quarter of an hour after, Captain Cavendish rode 
away as fast as he could towards the French lines. 
Once there, he asked for Colonel Beranger, conversed 
with him fer some tine, and returned. 

Three hours of unspeakable torture had passed when 
Leonore Sully was again brought before the General. 
He was cold and firm ; near him were some of his guards 
and a whole regiment was drawn up outside the tent. 
Von Eberhard, on the contrary, had made no preparation 
of any kind, and the General began to hope that he had 
thought better of his insubordination. The Colonel 
entered the tent with a light step, followed by a soldier 
bearing a note, which he said had been delivered to 
their farthest outpost by a French trooper. 

The General broke the seal, and read :-— 

From the French lines at Ouy. 

To the General in command of the Prussian advanced 
guard. 

Sir,— 

It has been communicated to me that a lady is at 
present accused before you of having betrayed your 
soldiers yesterday. Permit me, sir, in the interests of 


' 
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honour and right, and in order to prevent what I am 
sure an officer of your position would ever deplore, a 
miscarriage of justice, to trespass on your valuable time 
by giving you the following particulars. 

One of your Sergeants came to our commander, and 
offered to deliver his regiment up to us, on condition or 
receiving a slight reward, and the possession of a 
woman he claimed as his lawful wife, and who, he 
alleged,refused to recognise him becauseshe had relations 
with his officers. ‘This woman, he said, would probably be 
with the regiment ; and if captured, he stipulated, as I 
have mentioned, that she was to be given up to him. 

The history of the surprise is perhaps better known 
to you than to me; suffice it to say, that among the 
prisoners we took, was Mdlle. Sully, the lady whom the 
Sergeant claimed as his wife. Conformably to his 
promise, our commander delivered her to him. 

By a merciful intervention of Providence, I became 
acquainted with the matter in time to save the young 
lady—whom I know, honour, and esteem—from the 
clutches of the most unprincipled villain I have ever met. 
I liberated her, and arrested him; but it appears he 
escaped from our lines by a singular chance, and re- 
turned to you earlier than the lady whom I rescued, and 
that he now develops a scheme as horrible and diaboli- 
cal against her life, as the first was against her honour. 

I need not say more; your sense of justice will 
instruct you what to do. Iam happy in reflecting that 


Heaven has preserved me to this day, that I might be 
x2 
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the means of saving at once the honour of a brother 
officer, though an enemy, and the life of a lady, whom 
I respect as well for the devotion with which she attends 
your wounded, as for the admirable and enviable up- 
rightness of her morals: an opinion which I am ready 
to maintain by the sword. 
RENE DE RAVIGNAN BERANGER, 
Colonel, Chasseurs de lV Emperewr. 

The General read the letter again; this time aloud. 
When he had finished, he threw it on the table and ex- 
tended his hand to Von Eberhard. “TI am sorry,” he 
said, “ that there should have been so serious a mis- 
understanding. Let us forget it, gentlemen; Von 
Eberhard, let us be friends again.” 

“But as to you,” he continued, turning to the Ser- 
geant, who was nearly dead with fright and apprehen-: 
sion; “ you foul monster, I would that we could torture 
you as you deserve. To-morrow—” 

“No, no, General,” interposed Von Eberhard “ do 
not let us make the same mistake twice; have him 
taken to the main army and courtmartialled regularly.’ 

The General then decided to fall back on the main 
army at once, as he had failed in his object of surpris- 
ing the enemy ; and by evening of that day, the troops 
were on the march once more. When they arrived at 
their destination, Leonore, utterly exhausted by her late 
adventures, fainted, and was carried away to a house 
which had been converted into a temporary hospital. 
Here she remained for some time, ill and feverish. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE INCIDENT. 


A DAY or two after, Von Eberhard was appointed to the 
command of a brigade, with the rank of general, 
Rotheck was made Culonel, and Cavendish promoted 
to the majority; then came an order for another 
advance. 

On the evening they were to start, Henry Rotheck, 
irresolute and agitated, paced up and down the path 
outside the house in which lay Leonore. The thought 
of his regiment leaving without Leonore was strangely 
distasteful to him ; they had been together now so long, 
had shared so many dangers in common, and were so 
accustomed to be near to one another, that it seemed to 
him, if he quitted the camp, he would have to leave his 
heart behind him. “ What is she to me,” he said to 
himself, almost angrily, “ that [should dread to bid her 
farewell ?” He felt something within himself which 
he did not like to acknowledge. “ True,” he reflected, 
“she has been my benefactress, she has devoted herself 
to me and mine—yet, what of that? Is it a reason 
.why I should hesitate to part from her ?” He entered 
the house, and was shown into a small room, where 
Leonore reposed on a pallet, very tired and worn, A 
faint smile lit up her features as she welcomed him. 
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“ Are you come,” she said softly, ‘‘ to stay with me a 
little while ? It will be so pleasant.” 

Rotheck answered somewhat reluctantly : “ No, dear ; 
I have come to bid you good-bye.” 

“ Henry,’ she said with surprise, ‘‘ must you really 
go away so soon ? And while I am here, weak and un- 
able to follow you, you may be undergoing dangers, 
you may—oh, it is too horrible to think of! How all 
these things come back to me now that I am lying 
here ; and yet I never thought of them when we were 
out in the field together. Ah me, I should so very 
much like to go with you now ; but I am too ill.” 

Henry was powerfully affected by an inner emotion ; 
he attempted, and successfully, to turn the conversa- 
tion; they spoke about their homes, about their 
parents, but it was not long before the subject of his de- 
parture again presented itself. 

“Tt will be a torment for me,” said Leonore sadly ; 
“just as when you were a Black Hussar,” 

“ We all have our troubles,” replied Henry con- 
solingly, but his voice trembled rather; “ we must try 
and bear them patiently.” 

“ But how much lighter they are to bear, when they 
are borne together ;” and she raised her eyes to his. 
Up to this moment Rotheck had sat by her with 
averted look, but now their eyes met ; there was an in-’ 
stant of silence, as each one read the eloquent glance of 
the other ; then Henry, impelled by an irresistible im- 
pulse, took her hand: “ Leonore,” he said, with trem- 
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bling voice, “ Leonore, will you bear your troubles with 
me? Doyouloveme? Will you be my wife ?” 

For only answer she raised herself; laid her head on 
his breast, and gave way to a flood of joyful tears. 

“ Now,” she said after a while, “I can hope and live. 
When the war is over we will meet to part no more.” 

They remained a little longer in the sweet enjoyment 
of each other's company, until Cavendish entered the 
room, and addressing Henry, said: “Are you never 
coming to-night ? Von Eberhard has been waiting half 
an hour for you. You are a nice Colonel.” 

Henry started up as from a dream. “Is it so 
late ?” 

“ Half past twelve, my dear fellow.” 

With a tond embrace Henry left Leonore; Caven- 
dish with a pleasant smile on his usually stern counten- 
ance, glanced at her siguiticantly, and affectionately 
pressed her hand. “ Good-bye,” she said, and blushed. 

As they left the house, Henry told Cavendish that he 
was engaged to Leonore Sully. “My dear Henry, 1 
congratulate you with all my heart. L am not blind, 
and may tell you that 1 expected this long ago; in 
fact planned it when I bought Missunde. ‘his will 
make you become yourself again; time and Leonore’s 
Jove will soften the recollection of your first great grief.” 

When they met Von Eberhard, he said with a gay 
laugh: “ Why, Henry, usually the model of exactitude, 
one would think you had been love-making.” 

“So he has,” replied Cavendish. 
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“And is the matter settled to your satisfaction ?” 
asked Von Eberhard, with a pleasant smile. 

“Oh yes,” said Cavendish, “ he is very well satisfied.” 

“Good,” said Von Eberhard,” “that is right. Then 
perhaps we shall see Colonel Rotheck become a little 
more like the person who studied at the Military School, 
eight years ago. The next thing, Cavendish, will be to 
get the frown from your countenance ; it is all very well 
in war: but in peace, my dear boy—” 

“There will be no peace for me,” interrupted Caven- 
dish, sadly, “ until I find Lucy.” 

“ Hope for the best,” replied Von Eberhard, cheerily. 


The war was over, Paris had capitulated, Napoleon 
set out for Elba, and the greater part of the allied army 
left France. Cavendish returned with Von Eberhard to 
Berlin and desired to recommence the search for his 
wife, but his aunt prevailed upon him to stay and wait 
till Rotheck and Leonore Sully were married. Henry 
stayed in Paris, having been appointed temporary 
attaché to the Prussian Embassy. One day in August 
(1814), he received a delicately folded note sealed with 
an ear!’s coronet. Thinking it to be on some business 
connected with his official position, he broke the seal, 
and read, with no little surprise : 

“ Chateau Sully, 


© Versailles. 
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“ DEAREST HENky, 

“ You will forgive me, I know, for not writing to 
you before when I tell you that we were so busy getting 
ready to come here. And then the journey, oh that 
journey, of which I shall have so much to tell you. 
Please, Henry dear, do come at once and see me. You 
would fly to ie if you knew how anxiously my heart 
awaits the coming of him whom I have not seen all 
these weary months. 

Papa and mamma ask me to send you their very 
best greeting, 

Your loving, 
LEONORE DE MorNA-SULLY.” 

Henry read and re-read the uote, turning it over and 
over again. “ De Morna-Sully! What can that mean ? 
An earl’s seal! Chateau Sully! What does that signity # 
Ah! L understand all now: Mons. Sully is the diplomat 
whose arrival trom Vienna we are expecting at Court, 
and Leouore is a Countess in her own right! Goud 
heavens! L hope 1 bave not induced this poor girl to 
throw herself away on ine. 1 must go at ouce and see 
to this: there is a vast dittereuce between Miss and 
Countess, between refugee and titled lady; 1 contess L 
am very much perplexed.” 

He was not long in riding tv the Chateau, at sight of 
which he was no less surprised than he had been at 
receipt of the letter, It was a tine house mm taultless 
Renaissance ; magnificent stone trent, sculptured and 


carved by artists of uo mean talent; large windows and 
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a handsome portico, over which floated, side by side 
with the white flag of the Bourbons, the pennon of 
Morna-Sully. The interior was furnished with luxurious 
elegance, and would have compared favourably with any 
royal palace, 

Henry was conducted over soft, yielding carpets, 
through halls hung with paintings and trophies, past 
gilded columns and marble walls, to a small, tastefully 
appointed boudoir, which he entered through a pair of 
heavy velvet curtains. Here sat Leonore de Morna-Sully, 
a flush of expectant excitement on her cheeks, a pleasant 
smile on her lips, radiance in her beautiful dark eyes, 
of which the brilliance matched the sparkling diamonds 
on her fingers, aud in her hair. She wore a splendid 
dress of dark blue plush, relieved by facings of gold 
satin: a silken sash, embroidered with pearls, encircled 
her slender waist. She knew Henry liked dark blue— 
was it not the favourite colour of Cecilia Arran- 
Juez? 

As Leonore reclined there, she looked a perfect ideal 
of beauty; the trail, sweet girl of the house in the 
Saxon Hills had bloomed into the handsome woman of 
the Chateau Sully. Henry stopped before her a 
moment, enchanted by her beauty; she sprang up 
with a glad expression, and threw her arms about him ; 
“Oh, dearest Henry, how I have longed to see you,” and 
she kissed him with attection. ‘“ but,’ she continued, 
rather anxiously, “what is the matter, Henry? Why 
aie you so cold to me, dear? I hope 1 have uot offended 
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you. Come, sit by me; don’t look at me so; tell me 
what is wrong.” 

It cost Henry a powerful effort to restrain himself from 
taking her in his arms and returning her fond embrace. 
He sat down beside her gravely, yet sutfered her to put 
her arm round him, 

“ What is this, Leonore—I mean Countess?” and he 
showed her the letter she had sent him. 

“No, Henry; don’t call me Countess again; your 
Leonore, ever yours,” she replied, hastily. 

“Tt must not be,” he said, with contracted brows and 
painful look, “it cannot be, Leonore, you did not tell 
me that you were titled; you did not hint that you 
were rich; you kept me in ignorance of all this; you— 
you—oh, Leonore, why did you not tell it me before 
you threw yourself away upon a poor and obscure 
soldier of Prussia?” and Rotheck buried his face in 
his hands. 

“ Henry,” she said, frightened by his words, “ Henry, 
dear Henry; oh, do not be so cruel. Did I not know 
myself when you asked me? Did I not love you with 
all my heart? And why have | asked you to come to 
me to-day? Oh, 1 thought 1 would be so happy; and 
now that you have come my dream is all dispelled. Oh, 
Henry, Henry, what have I done to deserve this 
from you;” she threw herself back, sobbing and erying 
bitterly. 

“ Leonore, Leonore, do not cry so; tell me one word 
—do you love me still, now that you are—” 
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“T love you now, I always did and always shall, no 
matter how cruel you are,” she sobbed. “Only while 
we were away, papa wished us to drop our title.” 

“And I,” he said earnestly, “shall always love you 
too. But Leouore, it was my duty—” 

His further speech was smothered in kisses. 

Before he left, it was arranged that they were to be 
married in the spring of 1815. An earlier date would 
have been decided upon ; but as Henry wished the cere- 
mony to take place in Berlin, and as neither he nor 
Mons. Sully could leave Paris for some months, it was 
impossible to do so. 

Henry went home at Christmas, 1814, and made 
active preparations for his approaching marriage; he 
expected the Sullys to arrive early in April. Long 
before then, however, all Europe was convulsed by the 
terrible news that Napoleon had auitted Elba, returned 
to France, and headed an army. 

The Sullys had to postpone their journey ; Cavendish 
and Rotheck were at once ordered to the front. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RICHARD’S RETURN. 


Ir has been mentioned that Major Count Adrianow 
was almost mad through his forced stay in Russia; but 
what words could adequately describe the feelings of > 
his friend Juan Don de Brennel? Thwarted by his 
nephew’s departure from Europe, left without news from 
Adrianow-- because the latter, for a reason of his own,had 
not told him that he had an agent in Paris ;—angered 
by the continual flirtation of his affianced wife, the 
Duchess of Beaurivage; and above all, unable from 
want of means to carry out the awful revenge which he 
had planned, to which he looked forward as his great 
object, his heaven, his god, he suffered more indeed 
than Adrianow : his very liberty added to his fury, since 
he was unable to make use of it. Month after month 
went by, year followed on year, and yet Don 
Juan heard no word or syllable either from his friend 
or Richard. He became fierce and gloomy; he fixed his 
mind entirely on revenge and on the means of procuring 
it; he drank little and gambled carefully. He had even 
collected a large amount of money, nearly large enough 
to have enabled him to demand of the Duchess the ful- 
filment of her promise of marriage; but this very money 
was to get him the revenge for which he thirsted, and 
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for the moment all his other passions were displaced by 
that. “Revenge first, then the Duchess,” he said. 

He had already made inquiries as to Richard’s where- 
abouts, with the view of following him, and he had pre- 
pared a great scheme for the ruin of the Rothecks and 
Vandeleur, when he received news which led him to 
completely alter his plans. 

In the autumn of 1814, on one and the same day, 
arrived Count Adrianow, and a note from the West 
Indies, saying that Richard von Brennel had quitted 
America in May on the return journey to Europe. 

“Why, Adrianow,” cried Don Juan, pleasantly sur- 
prised, “you are like one of the dead; how do you 
do?” 

Adrianow was somewhat changed ; the years which 
had not obliterated the broad scar on his forehead, had 
turned his hair grey, and fixed a tired careworn ex- 
pression upon him. There was a stoop, too, in his shoul- 
ders, which ill suited the gorgeous uniform he wore. 
“One of the dead,” he replied, “ aye, I was nearly; but 
it is of no consequence now thatI have survived it. 
Have you still your £1,000? 

“ They are at your service,” replied Don Juan, with 
an incredulous smile; “have you got the girl? But tell 
me where you got that scar on your forehead, and 
where you have been all this time. You were not in 
the army ; I enquired.” i 

“ Army ! no, curse it, I was not,” rejoined Adrianow. 
{ This scar I got when I took the girl : he paid for it 
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though, did young Cavendish, for I killed him in 
presence of the Rothecks, pierced him in their room.” 

“And have you got the girl?” asked Don Juan 
eagerly. 

“Never mind now,” replied Adrianow ; “keep your 
money ready.” 

“You think Cavendish dead, then ?” said Don Juan. 

“Tam positive.” 

“You would not have said so, had you seen him 
gallop by this house, not so very long ago, at the head 
of a battalion—Major Cavendish he is by this time. I 
can understand now, why he was looking so terribly 
grim when I saw him. It is a good joke though, for 
you to have his wife; ha, ha, ha.” 

“ ] shall have to see to him again. Tell me how you 
have got on.” 

“T have money enough to carry out my plans, and, 
what is more, Richard is coming home, I am fully 
determined to be Count, and as soon as he returns 
must set to work. I have given up all thoughts save 
those of revenge: when that is satisfied, I will turn 
my mind to other things. But we shall confer 
later on; I want to hear your story first. I must 
not forget to tell you that Rotheck, the young devil, isa 
Colonel ,and at presentattached tothe Prussian Embassy.” 

“Tam glad that you have told me. Call for some 
brandy, and you shall hear my story.” 


* a * * 
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Richard was, indeed, returning. For nearly five years 
had he travelled with his wife in America and the 
Indies, in a fruitless search after peace and happiness. 
His mind knew no rest; while the sadness, which, how- 
ever much she tried to repress it, Cecilia could not help 
showing at times, embittered the transient pleasure 
he sometimes felt. At intervals he would give way to 
the gravest excesses; he drank until his reason became 
confused ; and when in this state, he would be angry 
with Cecilia, and reproach her for having robbed him of 
his peace of mind. All this at last told on the poor 
young wife, and in the winter of 1813, she entirely 
broke down. Richard became anxious, he sent for 
nurses and physicians; but for weeks Cecilia’s condition 
remained the same. All his fears aroused by her sick- 
ness, he determined to take her back to Europe as soon 
as he could, in order to consult the doctors there. 
Accordingly, in May 1814, he embarked: for Naples, 
where he wished to place Cecilia under the treatment 
of a celebrated physician who had attended her before. 
With him came also, his children, for he was, by this 
time, the father of two sons and a daughter. 

For a time they remained at Naples, afterwards 
journeying to Rome, to Venice, and to the South of 
France ; but it seemed to have no effect upon Cecilia : 
she remained ill and languid, oftentimes keeping her 
bed for days together. Her cheeks became hollow and 
pale, her eyes sunken and Justreless, and all the beauty 
of her early years faded like a withered flower. 
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Richard grew more and more alarmed, and when 
some of the French physicians advised him to take his 
wife to Paris to see an old, clever doctor there, he 
resolved to do so, much as the proposal was distasteful 
to Cecilia. He so far modified his intention as to con- 
sent to reside at Versailles. “But not farther from 
Paris than that, dear; because the doctor is old and 
can only travel with difficulty.” 

To Paris, or rather Versailles, they went ; the doctor 
came to see Cecilia, and apparently did her some good, 
Richard, reassured and relieved of his great anxiety, 
turned his thoughts to the house he had in Paris, to 
the uncle who still lived there, to the money which 
house and uncle were yearly costing him, to the donbts 
he had of that uncle’s good faith, and to the aversion 
his wife bore to that, uncle. “Why cannot I go and 
break with him, discharge him from my service, go 
back to my own house, live in Paris, instead of in the 
suburbs for fear of Don Juan! No! I will act like a 
man, for once in my life; I will go and resolutely tell 
him that I shall have nothing more to do with him. 
And when Cecilia sees that I am in earnest, when 
she sees how willing I am to uproot the cause of my 
bad conduct, she will pardon those little faults which I 
at times commit; the smile will return again to her 
face, and happiness to her heart. She shall be a 
grand lady at Court, and I her beloved and envied 
husband.” 


Thus thinking, he directed his steps one diy to the 
pony, 
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house in which he had dwelt when first he came to 
Paris. Don Juan was there; he had heard a day before 
that Richard was so near Paris, and he had prepared to 
receive him in consequence. 

“My dear nephew,” he said, with the greatest 
amiability, “I am indeed overjoyed to see you; this 
is truly a pleasure for me. How have you been all this 
time, and your dear wife ? ” 

Richard replied somewhat coldly that he was in 
perfect health. 

“ Before all other things let me get you refreshments ; 
then I want to speak with you upon matters of busi- 
ness, and to hear the story of your travels.” 

While Richard sat down with some hesitation, Don 
Juan busied himself in getting wine and calling the 
servants. This done, he turned again to Richard, and 
with a pathetically tender voice, expressed his regret at 
having been so long separated from him. “But,” he 
added, “I had one consolation one thing which power- 
fully recalled to me my poor brother, and you his child ; 
it was the little prayerbook which you were so attentive, 
so very kind, as to order Mons. Vandeleur to send me. 
I assure you, Richard, had you ordered me to have half 
the Von Brennel estates, I would willingly have ex- 
changed it for this priceless treasure that my brother 
loved so much,” 

Richard looked at his uncle with surprise and in- 
credulity ; but there was nothing in Don Juan’s appear- 
ance that gave the slightest sign of hypocrisy ; no, his 
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whole soul seemed to be impressed by the sentiments 
he uttered; his eyes gazed softly, eloquently on Richard, 
and it was as though he could hardly repress his tears 
when he referred to his brother. Richard once more 
asked himself that question, which with him was 
always the prelude of a fatal retreat, “Can I doubt this 
man ?” 

Don Juan continued: “ While I am speaking of 
Mons. Vandeleur, my dear Richard, I will refer at once 
to another matter, namely, that of my salary. Mons. 
Vandeleur sent it to me regularly ; but when I con- 
sidered that for this money I was rendering no service, 
that it was like imposing upon my brother’s child, be- 
cause I could, or would not keep myself, I resolved not 
to touch one penny of it. I have an income of my own, 
which bounteous heaven has provided for me ; and I 
have no right to take that which belongs to others. All 
the money which I have received from Mons. Vandeleur 
is in the bank, at your disposal. And, moreover, as 
your prolonged absence made me think that you would 
not require an empty house lke this, from which you 
obtained no advantage, I have not spent any of the 
money which you entrusted to me when first we came 
here ; but have paid the rent and other expenses of this 
house myself, and will continue to do so as long as you 
do not actually reside in it.” 

Richard could scarcely believe his ears. “I wished 
to prove his disinterestedness, and I am satisfied ; this 


man desires only my welfare,’ he thought. His doubts 
y2 
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were instantly dispelled by Don Juan’s words ; and 
already he gave up the thought of breaking with him. 
But it was not entirely an impulse of generosity, 
behind the better movement lurked the selfish recol- 
lection of the loud and wild amusements which Don 
Juan had procured him in time past. 

“ Well, uncle,” he said, “I am very much surprised 
and pleased at what you tell me; but I cannot allow 
you to do as you intend. Both salary and expenses 
shall be granted you, whether you wish it or not; I shall 
make out an order for the same, and you must take it.” 

Don Juan protested, Richard insisted ; and eventu- 
ally the uncle let himself be persuaded toaccept. And 
while Richard wrote out the order for the payment of 
expenses, Don Juan stood over him, with a triumphant 
expression on his countenance, which remained there 
just as long as his nephew did not look at him, “ Ah,” 
he thought, “ how well I have succeeded ; how unsus- 
pectingly the young fool has fallen into the trap! For 
once, by thunder, my plans have been accomplished to 
the letter.” 

“ Excuse me, dear Richard, for a moment,’ he said 
aloud, “I believe there is some one for me.” Going out, 
he returned again a few minutes later, with a lady of 
some five and forty years of age, who still had aspira- 
tions to beauty of a much more youthful type, and 
whose principal object in life seemed to be to display 
her charms, and to follow the extreme fashions of the 
period. There were many such women in Paris shortly 
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after the Restoration ; either they were the residue of 
some noble family, powerful in the past, or they were 
parvenues, who wished to have that appearance. 

‘“ Allow me, dear Richard,” said Don Juan, “to intro- 
duce you to the Marquise de Vieillecour, my much 
esteemed neighbour.” 

“ Count Richard von Brennel, madanie.” 

After the introduction, Don Juan absented himself 
on some pretext, and left the two together; in a short 
time they were engaged ina lively conversation. They 
were both very well educated, they had both travelled 
much, and were both good talkers. Before their 
interview terminated, Richard—such is human weak- 
ness—had promised the Marquise that he would ge to 
her party the following day, though he knew that 
Cecilia was sick and ill. 

When Richard returned home, he determined not to 
tell his wife where he had gone; he merely said he had 
been out on business; but Cecilia heard his answer 
with a pang of sorrow; it was the first time for years 
that he attempted to conceal anything from her. Richard 
appeared moody and preoccupied ; and in spite of the 
pleasure with which he looked forward to the party at 
the Marquise de Vieillecour’s, he felt half inclined to 
wish that he had carried out his first resolve. 

But the next day came, quickly, very quickly, and 
the thought of the party drove every other out of his 
mind. Telling Cecilia that he had to go to Paris to 
keep an appointment connected with the Von Brennel 
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Estates (!) he bade her good-bye, and went. During 
the evening he amused himself as much as he could, or 
fancied he did; because true pleasure had been un- 
known to him since the battle of Jena. To his surprise, 
Don Juan acted the part of best friend, both restrain- 
ing him when he had drunk enough, and actually 
telling him it was time to go to his wife, when the 
clocks struck twelve. Richard could not understand it ; 
such conduct on the part of his uncle was unheard of ; 
but it had one effect, upon which Don Juan calculated ; 
it restored the confidence which Richard had almost 
ceased to have in him. The first consequence of this 
was that Richard determined to bring his wife back to 
Paris. A great struggle was at this time going on 
within him; as yet he passionately loved Cecilia, and 
really wished her to enter Parisian society with hin ; 
but on the other hand was the connection with Dou 
Juan which Cecilia detested; therefore the love of his 
wife and the influence of his uncle both aspired to 
govern him; and Richard wishing to yield to both, 
frequented his uncle and brought Cecilia to Paris, 
hoping thus, not only to have the satisfaction of his 
wife’s presence, but also the enjoyment of those plea- 
sures which his Joving uncle provided for him. 

Cecilia, however, would not consent to return to the 
house in which Don Juan lived; and in spite of all the 
begging and pleading of her husband, she remained 
firm in her refusal. Richard, not wishing to offend her, 
and yet desirous of having her in Paris, obtained her 
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consent to his taking a second house, at some distance 
trom the other. This done, it was not long before they 
lett Versailles, and came to live in Paris; much to 
Richard's satisfaction indeed ; because, some days after, 
the news arrived that Napoleon had escaped from Elba, 
and was on his way to the French capital. “You see 
how wisely I have acted,” said Richard to Cecilia, “since 
we are now behind astrong fortification ; whereas before 
we dwelt in the open country, a prey to any horde of 
soldiers or robbers.” 

But the attack of a horde of robbers would have been 
better than some of the circumstances which followed 
on Richard’s removal to Paris. Cecilia remained ill, 
and seldom quitted her bed; her husband began to tire 
of her cunstant prostration; and seeing that for the 
present he could obtain little or no pleasure from her 
society, he selfishly determined to seek it elsewhere: 
ulways in moderation, of course. And really, for a few 
days he attended balls and parties without being any 
the worse for it; his uncle acted the part of paternal 
guardian, 

‘This, however, could not last. One day Richard 
stayed out later than usual; Don Juan, as if by acci- 
dent, left him to himself, with the consequence that 
before long he was so drunk that he could not get to 
his carriage alone. Then his uncle sprang upon him 
with a fiendish expression of triumph, and led him off, 
taking him to the old house instead of sending him 
back to Cecilia. “This is the beginning of the end,” 
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he cried, with exultation. When he laid Richard ona 
couch, “ Ah,” he said, “if only Adrianow were here, 
how quickly we could end the matter; but the faithful 
Vladimir is away, ha, ha, ha, fetching his bride; then 
there are a few little details to settle, and the young 
Von Brennels to get, and then—” 

On the following morning Richard awoke in a passion 
all the more terrible because he alone was the 
cause of it. When his uncle entered a few minutes 
later, and admonished him, he relieved himself of some 
of his anger upon him. Don Juan bore it meekly, but 
said he had wished to spare Richard the mortification 
of meeting Cecilia in the state he was. “ Besides,” 
he added, “it will be easy for you to excuse yourself. 
After all, one cannot be so very strict ; we all have our 
failings ; it is but human.” 

Richard returned to Cecilia, and did excuse him- 
self; but the poor wife’s cheeks were whiter than usual. 
He, knowing the cause, left the house again a few hours 
later, with the intention of drowning the horrible 
thoughts which began to haunt him, in further floods of 
wild debauchery. He did not return for some days. 
One afternoon, when he was already half drunk, a fancy 
entered his mind to go and show his children to Don 
Juan, who as yet had not been to Richard’s home. 

Don Juan made a pretence of refusing, but Richard 
insisted, and they went. Arrived at the house, Richard 
swayed into the room, followed by his uncle, who in- 
waidly gloated over the scene that displayed itself 
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before him. Ona sofa, pale, emaciated, and trembling, 
sat the once beautiful Arranjuez; and by her side, 
Heury, her son, scarce seven years old ; both speechless 
and looking with horror upon Richard. 

“Have you nothing to say to us, dear,’ said he 
throwing himself intoa chair, and glancing at his wife 
and son. “ Sit down, uncle.—Here, Henry, come tu me; 
this is my uncle, you must call him uncle too.” 

But the boy only cowered closer to his mother, whe 
on her part, drew him towards her. 

For a moment Richard’s eyes blazed with fury; but 
he laughed, a hollow drunken laugh. “‘l'hese children 
lose their tongue sometimes,” he said, hoarsely. “ I'll 
call for some brandy.” 

“ No, Richard, stop! You have drunk enough.” 

He turned round so sharply that he nearly tell. Yes, 
his ears had not deceived him; it was Cecilia, white 
and trembling, clutching the head of the couch tor sup- 
port, who had spoken these words. 

Once more Kichard’s eyes gleamed with an ominous 
light ; but once more he dismissed the matter with a 
forced, unnatural laugh. “Come, uncle,’ he said to 
Don Juan, “since | am in bad grace here, we will go to 
the nursery, and see the other pair of little innocents ; 
they will receive us better, 1 hope.” 

“ No, Richard, no,” cried Cecilia;” for heaven’s sake, 
leave the little ones alone.” 

Richard became angry. “I should like to know who 
is master here?” he snapped. 
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“You Richard, you are master; but I beg of you, 
leave the children alone ; they are asleep.” 

“You are telling mealie,” he roared, angrily. “ What 
has it to do with you, where I go? I shall do as I 
please.” 

“Oh, my God,” gasped Cecilia, “ how much more have 
I to suffer.” 

“ Don’t stand there posing as a martyr,” cried Richard, 
furious beyond measure, “who is the sufferer, you ori ? 
Who has had to put up with your foolery, your sickness, 
your whims, all these years? And what about? Because 
you are attached to some one else ; because if you had 
the chance, you would break loose and go to him; you 
wretch. It isnot without an Object that you have had 
your children named after that accursed lot; you 
beast—” 

“ You are telling untruths, Richard; youare degrad- 
ing yourself.” For a moment a hectic flush was on 
Cecilia’s cheeks, and a brilliant light in her eyes. 

“ Hold your tongue, you demon! I'll teach you to call 
me drunk, degraded, before my child,” roared Richard; 
and in his drunken frenzy he rushed upon her as if to 
strike her. 

But little Henry stepped before his mother. “Stop, 
papa; I'll not let you. You dare hit mamma!” 

A moment later, the boy was dashed to the floor, and 
Cecilia reeled under a heavy blow, back upon the couch. 
Don Juan, scarcely able to repress the exultation which 
he felt, thought the affair had lasted long enough. With 
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a few words of persuasion, he succeeded in leading 
Richard away: drunken, degraded Richard who ignored 
the pleading of his wife, listened to the slightest word 
of his instructor in vice, He went with his uncle, aud 
concluded the night by tresu drinking and licentious- 
ness. 

but when on the succeeding day, he awoke to the 
full possession of his senses, who will say what awful 
agony racked hs mind, and put into the shade the 
bodily suttering which is always the natural consequence 
of depauchery ¢ ‘lhe old days came back to him, the 
happy days at the Braudburg; the memory of that 
stately man whom young and old alike esteemed, 
Sebastian von brennel; his triends, the Kothecks ; the 
young, handsome ward ot the Count—and through such 
meditations would he go until that scene came with 
terrible distinctness betore him, where a tather telled 
his son, and with the arm that should have aided and 
sustained her, struck a sick and helpless wite. 

‘There was a pistol on the table ; Kichard took it up, 
put 1t against his temple, and pressed the trigger. Lt 
suapped; that was all—it was not luaded. Kachard 
ruse and uressed, tully imteudiny to go aud load his 
pistul and to make an immeuiate eud of himself, He 
had got the powder, and rammed 1t in; his hand was 
on the shot when two notes were brought him. 

“ DEAK HUSBAND, 

“J am dying iast; perhaps belore you receive 
this 1 shall be no more, 1 ash you to lorgive me ut tL 
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have been a burden to you in the past; yet I hope that 
you will cherish my memory. I would like to tell you 
very much more, but I am getting weak and my eyes 
are failing. I pray that you may be happy. Provide 
for our poor children; write to Mons. Vandeleur. 
“ Your dying 
“ CILLA.” 

The other note ran thus :— 

“My Dear Count, 

“To celebrate the departure for the front of the 
cuirassier regiment in which my husband is officer, I 
intend to give a grand bul masqué to-night, which 
would be a failure, if it lacked the charm of your 
presence. I rely upon you as upon an old friend. 

“M. VIEILLECUUR.” 

Richard threw down the pistol and paced up and 
down the room in fierce agitation. At last he exclaimed: 
“So be it; to-night I shall go to the ball; one more 
night of wild gaiety, one more night of whirling delight, 
and then I leave this place for ever. I shall join the 
army and seek an early death on the field.” 

He sat down and penned a few lines to old Vandeleur, 
briefly saying that certain reasons induced him to put 
an end to his life, and begging the notary to look after 
his children. 

It did not occur to Richard to ask himself whether 
he was doing right or wrong; he was half mad with 
grief and vexation, and only wrote to Vandeleur because 
Cecilia mentioned it in her note. 
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The letter for Vandeleur did notgo far. Richard engaged 
a messenger to take it; but Don Juan saw it in time, and 
stopping the man when he was out of Richards’ sight, paid 
him handsomely to give the missive up. He read it, 
and took inward notes, evidently with great satisfaction. 

The hour appointed for the ball approached ; stern 
and gloomy, Richard entered a carriage, and drove down 
the street to the residence of the Marquise de Vieillecour. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ABOUT LUCY CAVENDISH. 


WHEN Lucy Cavendish had been captured, she was put 
into a carriage; one of her captors entered with her, 
the other sat outside with the coachman. She was 
threatened with instant death if she so much as uttered 
a sound; and during the whole journey one of the men 
sat opposite her with cocked pistols. The precaution 
was scarcely necessary. Owing to Adrianow’s careful 
arrangements, they only travelled by night; while by 
day they rested in lonely and unfrequented parts of 
the route, or in forests. Lucy saw that there was no 
present chance of escape; she resigned herself to her 
fate, and remained as quiet as she could. Towards the 
end of the journey the carriage was dragged wearily 
up precipitous slopes and mountain roads, into a district 
more lonely and desolate than any she had seen as yet; 
then they passed by a kind of fort, she heard the 
sentries challenge, the gruff reply, “ Adrianow,” and 
something she could not distinguish; then through a 
hamlet, and the carriage rolled up another acclivity, to 
a low house of one story,situated at the extreme end of 
aridge of hills. Round the house was a small, insig- 
nificant patch of grass, terminated on all sides save 
that of the hamlet, by steep precipices; a kind of stone 
balustrade being erected to prevent the goats from 
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falling over. It was a safe prison, provided the way of 
the- village were kept closed, and as this led through 
a narrow, rocky passage, Adrianow confided its safe 
keeping to the supposed goat-herd. 

Lucey arrived there one morning at daybreak, so 
utterly worn out that she was glad to lie down and 
refresh herself with a long sleep in the room to which 
she was conducted, while her captors received their 
reward and departed. 

Later in the day she was aroused in order to take 
some food; but as soon as she had eaten something she 
went to sleep again. Not until the next day did she 
look at her guardian and examine her surroundings 
He came in, bringing her morning meal; a man of 
repulsive appearance, with shaggy beard and eyebrows, 
sunken eyes and cheeks,and marks of much dissipation. 
“You must remain here,” he said, harshly, “until Major 
Adrianow fetches you. In your room there are a few 
books, some needles and thread, with which you can 
amuse yourself.. If the weather is fine you may come 
out into the open and play with the goats, provided you 
solemnly swear that you will not attempt to escape” So 
saying he left her. When next she saw him, Lucy 
gave him the required promise ; and he allowed her to 
go out and walk about on the plateau among his 
goats. She had no hope of escaping thence, for the 
simple reason that escape would have been utterly 
impossible; she had no idea where she was, and she 
had not much money upon her. Her plan was to await 
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the coming of Adrianow; and once with him, to 
find and take an opportunity of breaking from 
him. 

Sustained by this hope, she waited for six months 
with great calmness, but, as Adrianow did not arrive, 
she became despondent, and began to despair of ever 
returning to her people: her mind was tortured by a 
thousand ideas that her hope had as yet repressed ; 
she thought of what they would think and do at home, 
and of all what might happen: then her health gave 
way. For a time she was too ill to rise; and her 
guardian, with more kindness than could have been ex- 
pected, nursed and attended her with anxious care. 
Months passed, and Lucy recovered ; then year followed 
wearily on year, yet there was no sign of Adrianow’s 
return. Luey made friends with all the goats; they 
would come, and eat out of her hand, obey her voice, 
and help her while away the tedious hours. Sometimes 
she read, or sewed ; or, for change, did the housework ; 
still it was a terrible time, an infinity of suspense. But 
everything in this world has an end. 

Upon the conclusion of peace between France and 
Russia in 1814, Adrianow was released. He returned 
to France at once, and arrived there, as has been men- 
tioned, in the autumn of the same year. After his in- 
terview with Don Juan, he set out for the Jura 
Mountains to take Lucy away ; but when he reached 
a certain point on the route, he was informed that the 
road to the pass to which he was travelling, was blocked 
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by snow, and that one of the bridges had been destroyed 
by a storm ; so that all hopes of getting there before 
the end of the following March (1815), were at an end. 
Adrianow swore and raved, made most uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about the elements, but returned to Paris 
to await the month of March. Just before Richard’s 
arrival at Paris, he departed once more, in order to get 
Lucy as soon as possible; and at last, one day in 
April, his carriage stopped before the house where his 
** bride ” had been detained since 1809. It was with a 
ery of exultation that he took her in his arms, and put 
her in the carriage to go back to Paris with him. For 
some purpose of his own, he promised that if she 
quietly suffered herself to be taken to Paris, no harm 
should befall her on the way: Lucy complied with his 
desire. To his surprise, she was neither cold nor indig- 
nant, but lively and merry, plying him with gay ques- 
tions about his lony absence, and about his future in- 
tentions. Adrianow, in high glee, had the absurd 
vanity to suppose that he had made a real conquest. 

“ Would you like to go to a ball with me, my dear?” 
said he, on the day they arrived in Paris. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said gaily, “to-night if you like; I am 
not tired.” 

Adrianow, who had been meditating upon the best 
way of presenting his bride to Don Juan, had resolved to 
keep their arrival secret, until the evening of that day, 
when he would conduct Lucy to a fancy dress ball to 


which he knew Don Juan was going. He intended to 
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proudly show Lucy, the lady who would have merrily 
danced with him, to his astonished friend, at twelve 
o'clock, the time for unmasking. 

Adrianow was possessed of extraordinary vanity ; and 
delighted to have such a rare opportunity of gratifying 
it. But his vanity did not make him oblivious to the 
fact that Lucy was a prisoner, and that it behoved him 
to take salutary precautions to prevent her escape. He 
admonished her with a gentle warning : “ Do not get 
too near the door,” he said,“ some of my men are there 
in attendance.” 

“How could you think of such a thing ?” she replied, 
with a merry laugh. “ My dear Vladimir, we must keep 
together ; I shall dance with no one but your own dear 
self.” 

Adrianow nearly jumped for joy; this night would 
terminate his promise not to molest Lucy; and from 
what he saw, she did not appear anxious to have it re- 
newed. Could he have seen her inmost heart, and 
heard her inward prayer, it is just possible that his 
thoughts would have been far, far different. 

The hour for the ball approached ; Adrianow and his 
prisoner entered their carriage, both in the character of 
Venetian conspirators, each wearing a black domino: it 
was a convenient costume easily procured, and a capital 
disguise. They were driven to the house of the Mar- 
quise de Vieillecour; and went in at the same time as 
Richard and his uncle. The two last named did not 
recognise them ; but as Richard wore no mask of any 
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description, Lucy at once knew him, and formed a reso- 
lution in consequence. During the evening she laughed 
and chatted with Adrianow, nearly drove him out of his 
mind with rapture when she danced with him, and made 
him yearn for twelve o'clock, the hour at which he would 
show her to Don Juan, the proudest hour of his life. 

It was half-past eleven ; as yet Lucy had not left him, 
or attempted to do so for an instant, but acted as though 
she were attached to him heart and soul. Then she said 
she felt rather fatigued ; would he go and get her an 
ice? She would esteem it an especial favour if he would 
get it with his own hands. 

No suspicion of any hidden intention entered the 
mind of the delighted Major as he hurried to get Lucy 
what she had asked for; besides, had he not posted a 
watchman at the door to prevent her escape, should she 
attempt it ? 

But as soon as Adrianow’s form disappeared in the 
crowd of dancers ; Lucy, quick as thought, rose from her 
seat and ran down the room to a table at which was sit- 
ting a young man, alone, gloomy, and preoccupied. 
“ Richard,” she said, in quick, excited tones, “ Richard, 
by your honour save me; take me from this place; 
Adrianow carried me off from home, and he is hunting 
me now; quick, quick!” She grasped his arm ner- 
vously and held it as in a vice. 

Richard von Brennel turned his large eyes, open to 
their fullest extent, upon her. “ Quiet, Lucy,” he said, 
“the beast shall not harm you or touch you again; come 
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with me.” He led her quickly to the private door of the 
Marquise; an impulse of his old, almost forgotten 
better nature powerfully mastered his heart, and as he 
took her to the back entrance of the house, and placed 
her in a carriage, he said sorrowfully: “Go, Lucy, go to 
the house where I tell the coachman to drive ; there 
you will find Cilla. Tell her Iam a wretch, unworthy 
of her, that Iam going to my death. Beg her to for- 
give me. Good-bye.” 

Before Lucy could say a word, the carriage rolled 
away, and Richard returned hastily to the ball-room. 

But Adrianow—Adrianow the vain—was foaming at 
the mouth, and tearing frantically up and down for 
Lucy. He had returned with the ice and found her 
gone—he walked anxiously through the crowd of 
dancers; and then the awful truth dawned upon him 
that she had escaped. In a frenzy of rage he had run 
to the door, and found his man still there, alert, 
and declaring that she had not passed out that way. 
Then he went back to the ball-room, sought Don 
Juan, who became as furious as he himself was; and 
together they hunted up and down, in every corner of 
the room. They came to the private door that led to 
‘the Marquise’s apartments; but they dismissed the 
idea that she had passed out that way, because those 
who did not know the house would have found no exit ; 
and how could she, friendless and unknown there, have 
done so? “But if she has,” said Don Juan, “she is 
gone; and then Adrianow, you will be in a hell of a 
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mess.” Adrianow gnashed his teeth and uttered 
guttural notes of the intentest fury: his eyes seemed 
to start from their sockets, and an awful expression 
overspread his face. At this moment they came upon 
Richard, coolly sitting at a table, regarding them with 
mingled amusement and surprise. 

“ Have you seen Lucy?” gasped Adrianow 

-“Seen whom?” asked Richard. 

“Lucy Rotheck or Cavendish; Adrianow had her 
here just now,” replied Don Juan, quickly. 

“ What the devil does he want with other people’s 
wives; and what in thunder has it got to do with me?” 
retorted Richard ; and he turned round to a glass of 
water—not of wine—which was before hin. He had 
intended to make this night one of dissipation; but he 
had not the heart to do so, especially after meeting 
cya : 

Don Juan looked at him, wondering very much what 
he would do next. Adrianow excitedly rushed away, 
looking hither and thither for Lucy—but she was gone. 
All that, night he spent in looking for her; without 
avail. Don{Juan left him, very anxious. About four 
o'clock in the morning, he met Richard on the thresh- 
old of his door, ready dressed as if for a long journey. 

“Good-bye, uncle,” he said; “ you will not see me 
again.” 

“What is the matter? ” queried Don Juan, with 
affected surprise. 

“T leave you for good,” was Richard’s only reply, as he 
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moved away ; “ there are instructions and papers for you 
on the table.” 

Don Juan put his handkerchief to his eyes, as though 
he wept ; but he did not find it necessary to tell Richard 
that the Marquis de Vieillecour had told him of his 
(Richard’s) enlistment as a gentleman volunteer in the 
French army; and that upon hearing this he had at 
once engaged a desperado to assassinate him in the first 
battle. 

In the meantime, Lucy was driven to a house in the 
south of Paris. When the carriage stopped, she alighted, 
and going to the house door, inquired if the Countess 
von Brennel lived there: then she had herself an- 
nounced as Lucy Rotheck. Cecilia, who, in spite of the 
lateness of the hour, was still up—that is to say, she 
was dressed, but lying on her couch in a state of great 
weakness—was more than astonished at such an unex- 
pected visit; and with an expression of pleasure that 
had long been absent from her countenance, she ordered 
Lucy to be shown in. 

The meeting between the two ladies who had not 
seen one another for so long was joyful in the extreme; 
but Lucy could not help an exclamation of pain, when 
the first salutations were over; so much did Cilla’s 
careworn, dying look affect her. 

Then she told Cecilia her adventures, even to the 
escape from the ball-room, and after some hesitation, 
she delivered Richard’s strange message. 

Cecilia, with many tears, confided all her troubles 
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to her friend. “I am dying fast, Lucy, dear; yester- 
day I was in bed all day, and the physicians expected 
my decease hourly. To-day I appear better ; but it is 
only excitement, excitement resulting from a terrible 
cause. Lucy, dear, they have stolen my children; that 
is, he, Don Juan, has stolen them this morning while 
they were out for a walk; and now I have nothing left 
me. ° I—I—” she sobbed, in an agony of tears, “ I rose 
with the object of sending for the police. I did send 
for them; but they gave me little hope: in the present 
state of the country, anything could be done with 
impunity. I spoke of Don Juan ; but they say that he 
was at home the whole timo, and that he could not 
have done it. Oh, Lucy, Lucy, I am unhappy; oh, the 
poor children, what will they do when I am no longer 
alive—I—Lucy, do not leave me—” and with that she 
fainted into Lucy’s arms. 

Lucy took up her residence with Cecilia, and kept 
house for her; energetically, so some of the servants 
thought, who had taken advantage of their mistress’s 
illness. 

In the pleasure and multiplicity of her new duties 
and her attendance upon Cecilia, Lucy almost forgot the 
awful time she had so lately passed ; but a fresh cir- 
cumstance recalled it powerfully to her mind. 

On the third day of her stay in her new abode, she 
was coming down from her room to Cecilia, who was as 
usual, reclining on a couch in a front room, when, to 
her surprise, as she entered the apartment on one side, 
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she saw Don Juan come in at the other. Her first 
thought was to get weapons; instinctively she knew that 
a struggle was impending. MHastily she ran back to 
her room, and fetched a loaded pistol and a sword: thus 
armed she returned to Cecilia. She was horrified at 
what she saw. Cecilia kneeling before Don Juan with 
clasped hands and hollow voice imploring bitterly : 
“ Juan, Juan, give me back my children.” 

“Nonsense,” he replied harshly, with a diabolical 
smile; “it is your husband’s wish. Give up your will, 
or you shall be turned from this house into the street.” 

“ Aha, you fiend!” cried Lucy, in ringing tones of 
indignation. “ Back, villain! back, scoundrel!” and she 
threatened him with uplifted sword and cocked pistol. 

Don Juan, surprised, recoiled and stepped back to 
the door ; Lucy hurriedly replaced Cecilia on her couch ; 
when another person appeared in the door of the room: 
it was Adrianow.—“ Ah, you charming little deceiver, 
you scheming little witch, I have you now. Come to 
my arms, darling. Why don’t you get the will, Juan ?” 
he asked of his friend. 

“ Because that she-devil is there with arms.” 

“ Rubbish,” retorted Adrianow, contemptuously, 
“afraid of a woman; are you?” So saying he entered 
the apartment. 

“Advance at your peril!” cried Lucy; still he came on, 

Crack !—a sharp report, a puff of smoke, and 
Adrianow fell back mortally wounded, into the arms of 
Don Juan. 
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“Take him away,” cried Lucy, with blazing eyes; 
“take him away, or I shall treat you similarly!” Don 
Juan hurriedly carried Adrianow out of the house into 
his carriage. ° Some days after, Adrianow died; by the 
just decrees of Providence, shot in self-defence, by the 
very woman whom he had intended to ruin. 

But Cecilia—poor unfortunate Cecilia. When the 
report of the pistol rang through the room, when Don 
Juan took his friend so hastily away, she turned a last 
loving look upon Lucy: “Good-bye,” she said, softly, 
“take my will, it is under my pillow. Find, and help 
my children—I shall seeyou all again in a better land.” 
She closed her eyes, her lips moved as if in prayer; 
and in a few moments, her pure, suffering soul had 
found peace at last: peace in the realms of the Eternal. 

Lucy, remaining wonderfully calm in the midst of the 
deaths, the tumult, and the confusion, for now the 
whole household crowded into the room, at once sent 
for a physician to see if nothing more could be done, 
while she, herself, went to the officer commanding the 
garrison of that part of Paris. To him she related the 
chief points of her troubles, and implored of him, as a 
gentleman and officer to protect her, the wife of another 
officer. The grim old soldier stroked her hand kindly. 
“ Poor child,” he said, “ how much I regret not to have 
known this before. Only wait till our poor nation is at 

rest again; I warrant that your persecutors shall pay 
for their misdeeds. In the meantime, I will grant you 
an escort of guards to watch over you and your house 


? 
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and when I have time, I'll come and see you myself. 
Don’t fret any more, child; but come and tell me all 
your troubles ; and if you want anything, look upon me 
as your father, until the war is over, and you can 
return in safety to your husband.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AN INCIDENT OF WATERLOO. 


It was about seven o’clock in the evening of the 18th 
of June, 1815, when Marshal Bliicher came up with the 
Prussian army: shortly after, the battle of Waterloc 
was turned into a rout, the Prussian cavalry pursuing 
the flying French mile after mile. 

On the staff of the redoubtable old Marshal, and it 
may be said, one of his favourites, was General Henry 
Rotheck. The latter on this occasion, was with General 
Greisenau, the chief of Bliicher’s staff, pursuing the 
French, when he was ordered to ride back with an im- 
portant message to the Marshal, who was in another 
part of the field on the way to meet Wellington. Dur- 
ing the ride Henry’s horse stumbled over a broken 
cannon wheel, fell and fractured its leg. Rotheck saw 
that he would have to find another horse, or walk across 
the field ; and as the former course was rather difficult, 
he chose the latter, and set forth, looking sorrowfully 
feom side to side at the poor fellows who had fought 
for the last time that day. Suddenly, in the soft, clear 
light of the rising moon, he saw a form sitting on the 
ground in a pool of blood, against a dead horse: It was 
the form of a French cuirassier, but it had the face of 
Richard von Brennel. Struck dumb with surprise, 
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Rotheck turned and walked towards him; Richard 
raised his eyes: “Have you come to kill me, Henry ?” 
he asked. 

“ Kill you! what for? I want to save you.” 

“No; it is too late,” replied Richard; “but do you 
not want revenge ?” 

“Revenge! what for?” 

“Oh, Henry; don’t talk like that; surely I have 
done you wrong enough.” 

“ Never mind about that; it must have been a mis- 
take. Let me see whether I can carry you.” 

“ No, no, no;” replied Richard, “it’s no use. Iam 
mortally wounded; I have been shot from the back ; it 
serves me right because—” 

“Because what? ” asked Rotheck. 

“ Because at Auerstiidt I shot you in the back ;” and 
Richard put his hand to his head. 

“What ; you are wandering, Richard !” 

“ No I’m not, Henry ; ’ma wretch: it was Don Juan. 
You remember the horseman who rode up to you when 
you appealed for help; I was that horseman, curse 
me— ” 

“Don’t curse, Richard,’ said Rotheck, gently, kneel- 
ing down and putting his arm round the wounded man. 
“Tt does not matter now, let us forget it. Think for- 
ward ; you will be better ; you must live.” 

“No, I willnot; don’t move me, Henry, for heaven’s 
sake ; you make me suffer the tortures of hell, if you do: 
I’m as good as dead, I know; there is no hope.” 
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Why did you want to kill me?” 

“Because I thought you played me false, because 
Don Juan told me, because I thought you had broken 
the promise of the Liebestraum. Tell me, Henry, did 
you ever say one word about that ?” 

‘Never, Richard, I swear it ; andI never spoke aught 
to Cilla to influence her.” 

“Oh God,” he cried, in agony, “how I have sinned! 
Don’t forgive me, Henry; don’t say anything ; go, leave 
me to die like the wretch that I am: you cannot for- 
give me; but if I go to hell, I have the consolation that 
some one else will accompany me ; the devil take Don 
Juan !” 

“Hush, Richard, you must not speak like that. I 
forgive you sincerely, with all my heart; do you also 
forgive, and forgive from your heart. Soon, Richard, 
you must meet your Creator; come, let us as of old, 
when we were children, pray together.” 

Richard began to cry bitterly. 

© Quick, Richard, or your time will be gone ; you are 
becoming weaker. Say, I do forgive; and pray.” 

“Yes, yes, replied Richard. “ When you can, go to 
the Rue Charles le Téméraire in Paris, and find Cilla; 
protect my children.” 

“T will, I will. Oh, Richard, my more than brother, 
quick, quick, make your peace with God—hope—pray 
with me.” 

It was a simple, childish prayer which they said 
together, but it had the merit of being heartfelt. It 
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was scarcely concluded, when Richard leant his head on 
Henry’s shoulder, and, with a happy smile; uttered 
brokenly : “ Idie—in peace—hope for—merey—Lord—” 
and gave up his soul. 

Henry repressed the tears that stood in his eyes; 
knelt down awhile, and rose to continue his way. Two 
figures, wrapped in heavy military cloaks, had, un- 
noticed by him, stood there and overheard what passed 
between him and Richard. The one was Cavendish, the 
other Von Eberhard: they grasped his hands warmly, 
and gave mute expression to the sentiments of their 
heart by the look of admiration they cast upon their 
friend. 

“Did you overhear us?” asked Henry. And when 
they nodded assentingly, he continued: “ Then promise 
me, not to divulge one word of it.” The silent answer 
was another shake of the hand. 

All that night, and the days following, Henry was 
subject to the most varied emotions. Much of what 
Richard had told him in the hasty conversation on the 
battlefield was enigmatical ; and he longed for thetime, 
which now seemed near at hand, when the allies would 
enter Paris again, and when he would have the oppor- 
tunity of clearing up all the mystery which surrounded 
Richard’s words. 

A thousand doubts and fears coursed through his mind 
besides ; since, when he saw how rapidly Richard was 
sinking, he had repressed his own curiosity, for the 
sake of reclaiming his friend at the hour of death. 
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Therefore, he neither knew that Cecilia was ill, nor 
that Richard had met Lucy, nor any of the many 
things which it would have been so essential for him to 
know. 

One thing appeared clear to him; it was that if any 
one were responsible for Richard’s conduct, if any one 
were the cause of his fighting under the flag of an 
enemy—that some one was Don Juan; and the hours 
seemed endless, till he reached the French capital to 
have an interview with him. The same magnanimity 
which induced Henry to forget all the wrongs he had 
suffered at Richard’s hands, the moment he saw him 
dying, the same noble character, which, in spite of 
Richard’s confession, endeavoured to save his life, and, 
failing that, to bring peace and consolation to his 
expiring soul, changed into the stern resolve to bring 
Don Juan to justice, should his suspicions be confirmed. 

Not long afterwards, the Allies entered Paris: and 
Henry obtained leave to make his visit to the Rue 
Charles le Téméraire ; Cavendish went with him. 

“T wonder,” said Henry, as they clattered down the 
street, “I wonder how we shall find them.” 

Both were grave ; the one thought of the last time 
he had seen Cecilia; the other of the last time he had 
seen Lucy, wondering very much if ever he would look 
upon her again. Further speculation was interrupted by 
their arrival before the large house in which Cecilia had 
spent her last hours. There was still a sentinel. 
sitting moodily ona stool in the doorway, his gun 
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negligently laid across his knees, his arms folded and 
his face clouded; no doubt he was thinking of the 
golden days of the Grande Armée, to which Waterloo 
had put a melancholy stop. He rose at the approach 
of the officers and asked their business. Upon Henry’s 
inquiry for the Countess von Brennel, he called to one 
of the servants in the hall. 

“The Countess von Brennel, sir, is dead,’ was the 
servant’s reply. 

Henry paled slightly. “ Who is directing her house- 
hold ? It is, perhaps, Don Juan de Brennel ? ” 

“Oh no, sir, it is a lady friend of the lamented 
Countess.” 

With a relieved look, Henry asked the servant to 
inform the lady that two Prussian officers desired to 
speak with her. 

They were conducted to a reception room, on the way 
to which they saw another soldier, posted in the hall, 
with fixed bayonet, who eyed them rather wncompro- 
misingly. 

“What may these soldiers mean?” said Cavendish, 
“ French, too.” 

“A guard, probably, to prevent this house from 
being interfered with ; or, perhaps, the lady in question 
is the wife of a French officer.” 

The door opened; and there entered, first a Sergeant, 
armed as usual; then—Lucy Cavendish. 

A momentary glance of unbounded surprise was ex- 
changed between her and her visitors; then she ran 
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forward with a glad cry into her husband’sarms. “Oh, 
George; oh, Henry, husband, brother; how happy I 
am.” 

Cavendish clasped her in his arms enraptured: “ My 
Lucy, my darling wife.” 

Henry, too, embraced his sister with a fond tender- 
ness that showed how much he had regretted her 
absence; while the Sergeant, who had accompanied 
her into the room, looked on in mute surprise, wondering 
what the strange scene meant. 

When the first embraces were over, Lucy intro luced 
them to the Sergeant. “It is Mons. Lafitte, whom the 
General in command appointed to guard the house ; he 
has been very good to me.” 

It may be accidentally remarked that Cavendish 
paid heed to Lucy’s words ; and that none of her guards 
regretted their stay at her house : to judge by the satis- 
faction they expressed on receipt of Cavendish’s pre- 
sents, 

The Sergeant bowed to the gentlemen and expressed 
his gratification at their meeting; then, turning to 
Lucy, he asked permission to withdraw from the room. 

“ Yes,” she replied, with a pleasant smile, “I am in 
no danger now. And, Sergeant, will you see that the 
servants prepare something for us.” 

When he was gone, Henry asked: “How is it we 
find you surrounded by guards? And where have you 
been all this time ?” 

“ Because of Adrianow and Don Juan.” 
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“ Adrianow !” exclaimed Cavendish eagerly. “Is he 
here? Do tell me where he is? Has he harmed you ?” 

“No, he is dead,” replied Lucy, shuddering. “You 
must hear my whole story, to understand. Do you 
know how I was taken away?” 

ssVigs.? 

“Then I need not ask whether you ever doubted 
me?” with a shy glance at both. 

“ Doubted you, Lucy ? No;I did all I could to find 
you, and to punish the foul monster who carried you 
off. But until to-day I never saw or had any trace of 
you, though I journeyed over the whole of Europe. 
Lucy, I am burning to hear your story.” 

And while they listened, breathlessly almost, and at 
times giving expression to their thoughts by the flash 
of the eyes, or the nervous movement of the clenched 
fist, Lucy repeated her sufferings and adventures. 

When she told them how Richard had rescued her, 
a happy smile played on Rotheck’s lips ; and when she 
told them how she had treated Adrianow, Cavendish 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her, almost beside 
himself with delight. 

“You brave, darling Lucy—Serve him right, the 
diabolical villain.” 

On the conclusion of her story, Henry asked whether 
she knew where Juan von Brennel lived; and added 
that he intended to find the children. He told her 
briefly how matters had gone on at home during her 
absence ; and concluded by relating his meeting with 
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Richard, simply saying, however, that he died in very 
good dispositions and had begged him to take care of 
Cilla and the children. 

“ Poor Richard,” said Lucy, with a sigh, “he was not 
so bad; misled by some one who understood it very 
well. However, he is dead now, and I hope his soul 
will rest in peace. Now let me tell you what Cecilia 
wished me to do in case of her decease. First of all, 
here is her will:—This house is to be given up, the 
furniture sold, and the servants to be discharged with a 
present.” 

Henry glanced over the will, and read the principal 
provisions. It was written in Cecilia’s own handwriting ; 
here and there were signs of copious tears. 

The bulk of her fortune of course went to her 
children ; the remainder she bequeathed to hospitals, 
charities, and to her friends. 

There was a bequest of some magnitude to her 
beloved preceptor, Professor John Rotheck, also one to 
her friend Lucy ; and one, over which she appeared to 
have shed more tears than over any other part of the 
will, “ to her bosom friend, whose memory would never 
die within her, Henry Rotheck.” To him she left © 
£20,000, adding a wish, though she did not make it a 
condition, that he should devote some part of the legacy 
to buying an estate on the Rhine, adjacent to the 
Brandburg. 

Henry’s hand trembled somewhat as he read the 


will, and a host of recollections crowded before him 
AA2 
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but the next moment he had quite recovered him- 
self. 

“Well, Cavendish, you and Lucy might go to a 
lawyer, and instruct him what to do with this house, 
while I go and see Don Juan.” 

“Yes; but when shall we see you again,” asked 
Cavendish, “ you know that I am under orders to go to 
Cologne with my regiment.” 

“Ah, yes; that’s true. I do not know how long 
I shall be; you had better see the lawyer, and leave 
me a note at my quarters this evening, if you do not 
see me before.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE RIDE TO NORMANDY. 


ONE morning soon after the allies had entered Paris, 
Juan von Brennel sat at his desk in high glee ; he had 
ust received two pieces of news which pleased him be- 
yond measure : his desperado had come and told him 
that he had successfully shot Richard von Brennel at 
Waterloo, and now this intelligence was confirmed ; 
and a messenger from the, coast of Normandy brought _ 
him a letter from the Mayor of a small fishing com- 
munity, enclosing certificates that Henry, John and 
Lucy von Brennel, had perished while on a sea trip. 

It was with a delightful sensation akin to that he 
felt on the occasion Richard conducted him to see his 
children, that Don Juan sipped his brandy with the 
gratifying exclamation : “ Your health, Count Juan ; 
your happiness, Countess Hortense, for such you will 
shortly be.” 

But at the same moment he heard a firm step out- 
side his door, which opened, and there entered, unan- 
nounced—Henry Rotheck. 

Don Juan saw by his looks that something was 
wrong, and by his manner that he came upon no 
amiable business ; but he was perfectly equal to the 
occasion. Rising, he bowed courteously ; “I am de- 
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lighted to see you, General ; it is long since I have had 
the pleasure.” 

“T have no doubt about it ;” replied Henry coldly, 
“T come to speak with you on some pressing busi- 
ness.” 

“ T am entirely at your service.” 

“Very glad to hear it. Do you know that your 
nephew is dead ? ” 

Don Juan put his handkerchief to his eyes. “ Ah, 
me, I feared the worst when I saw the army return,and 
heard nothing of him. Poor, poor Richard.” 

Rotheck glanced at him scornfully ; “ He died in my 
arms ; and in the best dispositions.” 

“ T am happy, overjoyed, my dear General ; nothing 
could please me more than this news. I was always 
urging him to re-establish relations with you, and to 
explain.” 

“ He has explained,” retorted Henry ominously ; but 
Don Juan remained impassible ; not a muscle of his face 
moved. “ And he told me to go to his wife,” Rotheck 
went on, “ and to take care of the children.” 

“ Ah, the thoughtful, kind, and loving Richard; it is 
the identical message he left me just before he went. 
Unfortunately, Cecilia is dead, aud by a misunderstand- 
ing occasioned by Major Adrianow’s madness, I am 
forbidden the house in which she dwelt. I suppose you 
know that your sister is keeping house there ; and I 
hope, now that you have seen me, we shall be able to 
explain that little misunderstanding.” 
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Rotheck’s look darkened as he listened; he was 
coming near to losing his temper, but he re- 
strained his passion, he would not play into the hand 
of Don Juan, “ Precisely so,” he continued, with a 
great effort to remain calm, “I want that misunder- 
standing explained: I want to know what you meant 
by demanding the will of the Countess; I want to 
know when Richard gave you the children, and I want 
to know what you have done with them ? ” 

“My dear General, that is very easily explained, 
My nephew seeing that the children were a burden to 
his sick wife, ordered them to be sent to the country ; 
and then sent me to his wife with a message, which 
however distasteful it was to me, I was obliged to take, 
Iwas about to explain myself to Cecilia, and to en- 
deavour to bring about an understanding between her 
and Richard, when, through Adrianow’s frenzy, your 
sister mistook my object, and bade me quit the house, 
The children were, by Richard’s instructions, taken to a 
pleasant seaside resort in Normandy ; but to-day I re- 
ceived the melancholy news that all three had perished 
in a storm.” Again Don Juan applied his handker- 
chief to his eyes; but he put it down with some sur- 
prise, as Henry Rotheck started up, and thundered, “I 
don’t believe it. It is your infernal——” 

“ Pray, General, be calm, I beg of you,” said Don 
Juan, with the utmost suavity ; “look at the certificates 
which I have received to-day.” 

Henry looked over the certificates of death they 
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were correct in every detail; but when he had finished 
he put them into his pocket, and turning to Don Juan, 
said: “Ido not believe them. You will come with me, 
as my prisoner, to the village; we shall inquire about 
the children together; and when we return, I shall 
have to ask you some more questions, which you will 
answer before a judge.” 

Don Juan remained as cool as ever. ‘ You are doing 
an arbitrary thing, General, a dangerous thing, a thing 
you have noright to do. Nevertheless, to prove how 
innocent I am of what you imply I shall of my own 
free will accompany you whenever you like to go.” 

‘Get whatever you require now ; and come with me.” 

In a few minutes Don Juan was ready; he walked 
by Henry’s side with a light step and smiling face, 
forming astriking contrast to Rotheck’s grave, thought- 
ful air. In the street an escort of six men awaited 
Henry; to them he delivered Don Juan with orders to 
take him to his quarters. “You will keep yourselves 
in readiness to go fora long ride; we shall start as soon 
as Lrejoin you.” 

While they rode in one direction with Don Juan, 
who seemed to treat the whole affair as a capital joke ; 
Henry rode to the residence of Colonel Beranger, 
whose acquaintance he made in 1814, through Leonore, 
during the time he was engaged at the Prussian em- 
bassy. 

“Can you do me a service, Colonel?” he asked of 
Beranger. 
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“With the greatest pleasure. What is it?” 

“T am obliged to go to Normandy on business which 
I will explain to you presently ; and that I may not be 
detained by any French troops or authorities on the 
way, I should like you to come with me. Your pre- 
sence and name will facilitate our progress, and, I may 
say, ensure the success, if success it is to be, of my 
plans.” 

“Tl come at once; you can tell me what it is about 
on the way,” said Beranger. 

“Thank you very much. Before we go let me write 
a note to the Countess Morna-Sully ; I cannot visit her 
till I return from Normandy; as every hour, every 
moment, is precious.” 

“ Here are paper and ink; one of my men can take 
the letter,” said Beranger. “ You can write while I get 
ready.” 

Henry sat down and wrote: 

My DEAR LEONORE, 

We have at last arrived in Paris again; but before I 
can come to see you, I have a very pressing duty to 
perform, which it is impossible to postpone. Although 
T am longing to see you, yet you will pardon me for 
not coming when I return and explain. I hope to do 
so in a week, 

Your true and loving 
HENRY ROTHECK. 

In the second night after this, a few horsemen 

approached a small, tumbledown tavern, not far distant 
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from the Norman coast ; it was Henry, Beranger, Don 
Juan and six troopers. At sight of the welcome lights 
of the inn, they sped their jaded horses to a quicker 
pace, hoping soon to find refreshment and_ rest. 
Arrived at the house, they called the innkeeper, and 
Beranger made the arrangements for their stay. Four 
of the soldiers were to sleep in a barn, while two kept 
watch over Don Juan. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Beranger to Rotheck, “ we 
must share the same quarters ; there appears to be only 
one room available,” 

Rotheck smiled a pleasant assent. 

Don Juan was relegated with his two guards to the 
parlour of the tavern, where he wrapped himself up in 
his cloak and pretended to sleep on one of the benches. 
His guards tramped up and down the room, smoking 
and talking to each other. 

After some time the innkeeper stealthily entered the 
parlour. “The officers upstairs,’ he said to the 
soldiers, “are both fast asleep ; perhaps you good 
gentlemen would like a little to drink ?” 

Don Juan started up on hearing the man enter; he 
had been reflecting on the strange journey which he 
was making, and his reflections began to be trouble- 
some. He had quitted Paris with a light heart, con- 
fident that, when Henry would be convinced of the 
death of Richard’s children, he would be liberated, and 
be free to complete some projects of his own, decidedly 
disadvantageous to the Rothecks; but now a, to him, 
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awful thought seized upon him: supposing the children 
were not dead? It fixed itself upon him, in spite of 
the legal documents which Henry Rotheck had in his 
pocket; and do what he could, he could not drive the 
thought away. But Don Juan was not a man to be 
stopped by such a trifle; already, while he was lying 
there on the bench, a plan in every respect worthy 
of him flashed through his mind, and the only 
obstacle which had occurred to him, was removed by 
the entrance of the innkeeper. The latter, by the way, 
was one of the men who had assisted in icing pping 
Cecilia’s children. 

Quick to take advantage of everything that came in 
-his way, Don Juan, with that remarkable grace of 
which he was such a thorough master, turned to his 
guards, and with a pleasant joke suggested drinking 
their health. “Iam only sorry that 1 cannot prevail 
upon my friend, your General, to join us ; but there is 
a little misunderstandii.g between us, which by to- 
morrow at this time will be satisfactorily explained. I 
fail to see in that, a reason for not enjoying ourselves.” 
He continued in the same strain, and did not fail to 
make an impression on the soldiers ; an impression 
confirmed when the innkeeper added in tempting tones, 
that he had some brandy of exquisite quality, of which 
he would get some for them. 

“ Aye do;” said Don Juan, “ and bring us a pack of 
cards, that we may pass the night properly.” 

The soldiers drank the brandy, and played cards ; for 
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a time Don Juan played with them, and always man- 
aged to lose ; thus putting the soldiers into high good 
humour. It must be remarked, that up to the present 
he had not been treated as a common prisoner, and, 
but for his detention, had enjoyed the ordinary 
privileges of a gentleman : he took his meals with the 
officers, and on the preceding night, had had his own 
room. 

After awhile he suggested to the soldiers to play one 
of their favourite camp games ; he would look on and 
learn! During the time that they, entirely thrown off 
their guard by Don Juan’s affability, were playing with 
heightened interest and rising excitement, their pri- 
soner was saying something in French to the innkeeper. 

“ T expect we shall sleep here again, Andre. If we 
do, and I am still a prisoner, or if I give you the sign, 
you will have to drug them all; or you and I are lost, 
If I get away, André, you shall be well paid ; and I free 
you from everything.” 

“The devil, my lord, but are things so bad as that ? 
I thought something had happened when I saw you a 
prisoner.” 

They turned once more to the soldiers, 

Early on the following day, Henry and Beranger went 
to the Mayor of the district, and inquired of him 
whether the certificates of death were genuine : “ Yes,” 
he said, “ they are ; the man Beuge, who declared the 
deaths to me, does not live far off ; ifyou like you can 
go and see him.” 
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They rode back to the inn somewhat disappointed ; 
up to the present, Henry had fondly hoped that the 
certificates were forged ; but the Mayor undeceived 
him completely. He expressed his fears to Beranger ; 
but the sturdy soldier returned cheerily, that they had 
not seen the man yet. To him they went next, taking 
fourmen and Don Juan; while those who had kept 
guard during the night, slept. 

It was at the extreme end of a hollow between two 
dark and overhanging cliffs, that Beuge dwelt. His 
habitation was a low wooden cottage, with a shanty 
attached, in which were stored his nets and utensils. 
An old crazy boat lay on the shingle before the hut, 
and on it, chewing and spitting tobacco with evident 
satisfaction, sat the master of cottage, shanty and 
boat. A villainous-looking individual truly ; rough, 
unshaven, with a grisly beard, high cheek bones, small, 
blinking eyes, and a repelling look. He scowled darkly 
when he heard the horses on the pebbles, and saw the 
little troop approach. 

“So this is the pleasant seaside resort, where you 
say Richard sent his children to?” queried Henry of 
Don Juan. 

He replied with his affable smile and a shrug of the 
shoulders : “ There is no accounting for taste.” 

“ What want you, masters ? ” exclaimed the boatman, 
surlily. 

“Let me talk to him,” said Beranger. “Is your 
name Beuge ?” 
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At the same moment, two of the men dismounted, 
and covered him with their carbines. 

“ Yes,” he grunted. 

“ What has become of the children that you had 
here.” 

“ What has that to do with you? Go and ask the 
Mayor ;”’ replied Beuge, with a blasphemous oath. 

“ My man,” said the Colonel, “if you do not give. 
me proper answers, I shall order you to be shot on the 
spot.” 

Beuge looked sullenly at the speaker. ‘“ They are 
dead,” he said. f 

While they were speaking, an old hag appeared in 
the doorway of the cottage, looking every whit as 
villainous as Beuge himself ; Rotheck immediately 
ordered one of the men to seize her, and bring her out. 
While he was so doing,he thought he heard a smothered 
cry proceeding from the cottage ; and, upon telling 
this to Henry, the latter immediately dismounted and 
entered the hovel. In a corner of the room stood a 
high, wide cupboard of oak, strongly made, and locked 
by ponderous iron bolts and padlocks. From this came 
a faint, low sound, like repressed sobbing. 

“Good God!” thought Henry, “can those wretches 
have put the poor children here.” 

There was a chopper on the ground by the hearth; 
snatching it up, Henry dealt strong and lusty blows on 
the cupboard, until the bars yielded to his efforts, and 
the front of the cupboard fell crashing to the ground. 
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And whata sight met his eyes! There, huddled closely 
together, packed one by the other on a heap of filthy 
rags, sat the heirs to the Von Brennel estates, the 
younger ones crying bitterly ; but Henry, the eldest, 
stroking them gently, and exhorting them to be patient. 
With a shout, of triumph, Rotheck took them into his 
arms, one by one, and brought them to the fresh air. 
Simultaneously, a shot echoed through the hollow. 

Beuge, seeing the turn affairs were taking, made a 
desperate attempt to escape; he was warned by 
Beranger, and upon persisting in his effort, the Colonel 
shot and brought him to the ground. He dismounted 
on the instant, and was by the wounded man’s side. 
Looking at him with a terrible frown, he menaced him 
with instant death if he did not reveal all he knew. 
Such is human love of life that the man, apparently 
knowing that in a few hours at most he would have to 
die from his wound, yet began to make a full statement, 
so that Beranger should not kill him outright. “I was 
engaged by that man” he said, pointing to Don Juan, 
“to take these children from Paris, to drown them 
and to declare them as dead to the Mayor, but I 
thought I would sell them to West Indiamen, as slaves, 
so I-——,” 

Whether it was the excitement, or that Beranger’s 
shot was more dangerous than the man at first sup- 
posed—a quantity of blood gushed from his mouth, 
nose and ears, and he rolled over—dead. Seeing which, 
the old hag, stillin the grip of the soldier, by a quick 
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movement, turned, and threw herself upon the man’s 
drawn sword. 

Not a word more was spoken there, save Beranger’s 
order to withdraw from so horrible a scene. One of 
the men gently took little Lucy, a lovely child of two 
years ; Beranger took John, the second child ; 
and Henry Rotheck, his namesake, the bright, in- 
telligent little hero, who was to become Count von 
Brennel. 

What is that unknown instinct, and whence comes it, 
that children know who are their friends, and who their 
foes? What was it that made these three little ones 
nestle so closely and joyfully to the soldiers with the 
terrible weapons and the awe-inspiring air ? 

Henry Rotheck spoke to his little charge in Spanish, 
asking him whetherhe was Henry von Brennel, and also 
if he recollected his home. 

To which the little one replied with a happy smile, 
that he was Henry, and that he well remembered his 
home, and his good, loving mother; and oh, what a 
pang went through Rotheck’s heart, when the boy said 
affectionately : “And will not dear mamma be pleased to 
see us back again? Are you,” he went on, “our uncle 
Henry, of whom mamma told us so much? Are you a 
tall soldier, and do you fight like a lion ? And have you 
come, as mamma always said you would, to take care of . 
us? Did you use to live in a nice white house on the 
Rhine, and take mamma out on the river, and pluck 
flowers for her? Are youaunt Lucy’s brother? Aunt 
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Lucy, I mean, who is coming to see us, when we are 
to have such fun!” 

Two large tears welled up into Henry’s eyes; and, 
do what he would, he could not repress them. Oh, 
how would he tell this gentle boy the awful news that 
he was an orphan, that the loving smile of his tender 
mother would never more beam on him in this world, 
and that the pleasure of which he spoke so gaily, was 
destined to be a bitter disappointment ? He did not 
wish to say anything to the boy at present about it ; so 
he changed the conversation by the words: “ Yes, I am 
your uncle Henry; and I am not going to leave you. 
Now tell me, are you hungry ? What did you have for 
dinner to-day ?” 

But he turned round to Don Juan with a look of the 
imtensest anger; and, if eyes could promise, Don Juan 
would certainly be richly punished. He returned the 
glance with a contemptuous smile. 

“What shall we do?” asked Rotheck of Beranger, 
when they reached the inn. 

“T think we better dine ; then take a good rest, and 
start away to-morrol at daybreak. There is no par- 
ticular need to hurry, as your leave of absence is for a 
month, and as we have what we want.” 

Henry assented. 

-Their quarters that night were slightly changed. Don 
Juan and his guards were located in the stable; 
the four troopers once more in the barn; Colonei 


Beranger and the children in the bedroom: and 
BB 
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Henry Rotheck, who wanted to sit up and write, in the 
parlour. 

It was not long before every one of the party, except 
Henry ard Don Juan were asleep, and soundly, for 
their dinner wine had been well drugged. Henry, 
however, kept awake, by an effort, for some time; but 
he, too, eventually succumbed. Then André slunk and 
informed Don Juan that every one was asleep, and that 
a horse was ready for him. To his surprise, Don Juan 
walked straight into the parlour, and surveyed Henry 
Rotheck with glittering eyes and compressed lips. He 
drew a dagger from under his coat, and poised it for a 
moment above the head of the sleeping man. “ Now, 
proud Rotheck, villainous scum that infests my path, 
your time is come |” 

There was a look of glouting exultation on Don 
Juan’s countenance, as he suspended the final blow 
but, suddenly, he lowered his arm without striking. A 
note on the table, also a packet of papers, evidently 
official, in the breast-pocket of Rotheck’s open coat, 
attracted his attention. 

He opened the note carefully,and glanced over the 
documents. How his eyes sparkled and shone ; how 
smile after smile of fiendish glee passed over his face. 
“Death would be paradise to this,” he muttered ; “ wait, 
Henry Rotheck, wait, and see with whom you have to: 
deal. Glorious is this, for me; and what a sweet 
revenge twill be, when, from the turrets of the Brand- 
burg, I look to one side and see Henry Rotheck working 
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as a felon on the fortress walls; and to the other, and 
see a girl with a broken heart for her perfidious Henry, 
Oh, oh! Henry; you have made a terrible mistake.” 

With these mysterious words, Don Juan coolly sat 
down at the table and read the note again. It was as 
follows :— 

Urse, Normandy, 
12th August, 1815. 
My Drar LEonorRgE, 
In my last letter to you, I told you that I had 
a very pressing duty to perform, impossible to postpone ; 
and that I felt sure of your pardon for not visiting you, 
when I returned and explained. 

I take the first available epportunity. to write to you 
fully. 

One of my friends, who died at the last battle, asked 
me to take care of his children, then staying at Paris. 
As soon as I reached Paris, I found, to my unutterable 
satisfaction, our poor Lucy, keeping house for the wife 
of my friend. No doubt my sister has, by this time, 
visited you, and told you her wonderful story herself; 
suffice it for me to say that we found her again, well 
and happy. The wife of my friend had died in Lucy’s 
arms, and had left her a message for me and for her 
lawyer, to the effect that we should seek her children, 
who, she alleged, had been stolen by a villain as un- 
principled as he has hitherto been successful. I knew 
him, knew his dangerous machinations, and knew that 


for his own ends, he would unhesitatingly consign to a 
BB2 
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violent death the children of my friend; but still I 
hoped, with God’s help, to be in time to save them 
from his clutches. I sought the scoundrel, and de- 
manded the children from him ; he produced certificates 
that they had died here in this desolate part of the 
Norman coast; but I doubted him. A hope, faint at 
first, but growing as I reflected on the deceitful nature 
of this man, rose in my heart, and led me to journey to 
Urse and see whether the children were dead. What 
else could I do, dearest Leonore, than utilise the 
moments which appeared so precious to me. Perhaps 
the day which it would have taken me to visit you 
would have made me fail, where promptitude assured 
me a complete success. Your noble heart cannot do 
otherwise than approve my decision. 

Thank God, I have found the children; how—let it 
be my first pleasure to tell you when we meet, which 
will be in a few days; as soon asI return to Paris. 
Then I will give you all the details of my forced absence, 
and tell you myself how much you are loved by 

Henry ROTHECK. 

For the sake of expedition, I send you this letter by 
a special messenger, who will ride day and night. 

Don Juan laughed a silent laugh of boundless satis- 
faction, took up the pen, and began to rewrite the note, 
imitating Henry’s writing, which the latter's drowsiness 
had very much affected, as closely as he could. But if 
he copied the writing, he was far from copying the sub 
stance: his version follows :— 
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“My Dearest LEONORE, 

“Tn my last note to you, I told you that I had 
a very pressing duty to perform, impossible to postpone, 
and that I felt sure of your pardon for not visiting you, 
when I returned and explained. 

“ But my darling, I have thought that it would per- 
haps be better, if I gave youa written explanation. 

“ Dear Leonore, it is with a sorrow to which I cannot 
give utterance that I reflect upon our relations, and 
that now, almost at the eleventh hour, I have so far 
overcome my infatuation for you (and who would not 
be infatuated by your matchless beauty) as to tell you 
that we can never be united. 

“ Leonore, I am married; a marriage contracted in a 
moment I shall eternally bewail; and I have just been 
to see my children. I kept the matter secret so long, 
for I was blinded by your charms; but I have prayed 
for grace and strength to act honourably towards you ; 
and hope, if I cannot aspire to your friendship, you will 
at least accord me your forgiveness. 

“Tt will be better for both of us, if we never meet 
again ; and should my ruling passion again assert itself 
and drive me to you, oh! do you then, by an effort of 
womanly courage, repel the advances of your repentant 
and sorrowing lover, 

“Henry RO?THECK.” 

Don Juan put this into the envelope and sealed it. 
“Tt is a dangerous thing, that I am doing,” he said to 
himself with blazing eyes; “but fortune cannot fail me 
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now. The fool will send this note to Versailles to- 
morrow most unsuspectingly ; and if the girl does not 
commit suicide, there will be an immeasurable distance 
between them all the same.” 

From among Henry’s official papers, he took a few, 
not forgetting the certificates of death, then replaced 
the others. with the parchment cover tied round them, 
as before. A last triumphant look round; and he 
left the inn. 

“All you have to do, Andre,” he said, upon riding 
away, “is to say nothing, and await news from me; they 
cannot harm you. Mind not to get up too early. 
Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FOILED. 


In the magnificent drawing-room of the house at Ver- 
sailles, stood Leonore Sully, gazing upon the trees and 
flowers in the garden, resplendent in all the hues of 
summer; upon the road beyond, hot and dusty; and 
her thoughts were carried to Paris, to Henry. Ever 
and anon she would unfold the little note he had sent 
her from Beranger’s, and fold it up again, wondering 
very much at this duty, which was so urgent that he 
could not find time to come and see her. 

“ But he will be here soon,” she said to herself with a 
glad smile, “and then IJ shall hear all. Good Henry; 
he has most probably set himself some task, which his 
unselfish nature considers of paramount importance. 
Ah! there is a horseman: he is bearing a note; it is 
from him, I am sure; let me run to the door.” 

A few minutes later a servant had brought her the 
mote, and she delightedly broke the seal: it was indeed 
from Henry. But as she read, her face grew ashy pale, 
her head swam; and when she had concluded, she fell 
to the ground with a loud cry. Her father, who Was in 
the next room, hurried to her immediately. He, too, 
blanched as he read the note; and a third person, who 
also came into the room, Leonore’s cousin in fact, a 
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young man of the name of De Morna, read the note and 
paled with fury. 

Don Juan’s heart would have thrilled with delight, 
could he have witnessed the reception of the forged 
letter, and heard how Joseph de Morna-Sully, keenly 
scrutinising the note, said with anguish to himself: 
“Yes, it is Henry’s signature; great heaven, I had 
sooner expected my death than this.” 


The day after Don Juan’s escape dawned; and one 
by one the sleepers at the inn awoke. Then all at once 
there was a great shout from the stable and the barn: 
the prisoner was gone. Henry Rotheck hastily stepped 
out and made himself acquainted with the true state of 
atfairs: the guards had fallen asleep, and Don Juan 
had taken advantage of it. He re-entered the house 
and called Beranger, who heard the news with surprise.. 
“ Are the children safe?” was Henry’s first question. 

“Oh yes,” replied the Colonel, “ they are here. I had. 
wedged the door.” 

“ What shall we do; do you think there is any chance: 
of finding him ?” 

“ Let us go and talk to the innkeeper,” said Beranger. 

But there was very little to be got out of the man; he 
either did not know or would not tell; he seemed. 
idiotically stupid. 

Then a peasant with a load stopped before the door. 

“ Didst meet a man this morning, in coming hither?” 
asked Beranger of him. 
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“ Aye,” answered the man, “riding furiously, he 
asked me the road to Le Havre.” 

“He wants to embark there, I suppose,” said 
Beranger. “I believe we had better follow him, 
Rotheck, it you can spare the time.” 

Henry, after a little reflection, assented. As Don 
Juan had expected, he sent the note to Leunore, by one 
-of his men, without altering or reopening it. “ I have 
said that I would not be in Paris for a few days, and I 
suppose our journey to Le Havre will not make much 
difference ; so it will do.” Such were Henry’s 
thoughts; and in consequence, the note went to 
Versailles just as Don Juan had written it. 

The party rode to Le Havre and to several other 
places ; but their ride was fruitless, Don Juan could 
not be found; and eventually, Henry reluctantly 
determined to return to Paris. 

Here Beranger found a letter from his family in 
Burgundy, apprising him of the death of his sister, and 
asking him to come home for a few days. Henry found 
a note from Cavendish, saying that he had settled with 
a lawyer about the disposal of Cecilia’s House, and 
begging Henry to excuse him to Leonore for not going: 
to see her, because he had had to quit Paris with his 
regiment, on the same day that he met Lucy. 

Henry took leave of Beranger, thanked him, 
and arranged to meet him at the Brandburg; then 
went to headquarters to get his leave of absence 
prolonged. He addressed himself to Marshal 
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Bliicher.. “Is it very important, Rotheck? ” asked the 
Marshal. 

“Tt is a matter which I promised a dying friend to 
Settle.” 

“Very well, Rotheck; you can go. Come back as 
Soon as you can, because I want you. I fix no limit, 
and I wish you success.” 

With a cordial shake of the hand the old Marshal 
dismissed him. “A fine fellow is Rotheck,” he.said to 
himself, as he watched his form retreating in the dis- 
tance, “and the soul of honour,” 

The first thing Henry did, was to go to Leonore’s 
house at Versailles: he went with a light glad heart ; 
Leonore he felt sure, would enter body and soul, into 
his views regarding Cecilia’s children ; she would come 
with him, and cheer the little ones; and above all, she 
would be delighted to see him again. A train of sweet 
meditations passed through his mind as he rode to 
Versailles, a review of his acquaintance with Leonore 
from the first meeting to the latest separation, which 
led him to build enchanting castles in the air. 

It may be judged then with how much consternation 
he heard what Count Morna-Sully said to him in the 
hall of the Chateau. 

“ General,” he said, with a severity al] the more 
marked because Henry had never thought him capable or 
it, “you have cruelly wronged my daughter. Her 
womanly courage is strong enough ; she refuses to see 


you again.” 
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Henry grasped a chair to steady himself; an invol- 
untary trembling which no effort could suppress, seized 
upon him. 

“ Mons. Sully,” he said imploringly, “what have I 
done ? Let me explain i 

“ Not a word, sir ! your letter was sufficient explana- 
tion. I will hear no more.” 

With his hand pressed to his aching heart, Henry 
tottered from the house and mounted his horse : not 
until he re-entered Paris did he realise his position. 
For an hour he sat in his chair, his head buried in his 


hands, a prey to the bitterest anguish ; then he rose, 
still affected, but resigned. 

“Tam sorry,” he reflected, “ that I ever broke the 
resolution not to marry : it would have spared me this 
trouble. However, I will take Cecilia’s poor children, 
and see that they are well cared for ; that they obtain 
their rights; and after that, endeavour to drown the 
bitter disappointments of my life, in study and doing 
good to my neighbours.” 

There was a knock at the door. “ Come in,’ said 
Henry. 

A captain of hussars and a troop of men entered the 
room ; Rotheck, surprised, looked inquiringly at the 
leader. 

“ Tam very sorry, General,” said the latter, with a 
salute, “ to be the bearer of such bad news to you. I 
am ordered to arrest yon on a charge of treason.” 

Henry startedup. ‘“ Treason !” he echoed, as though 
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misbelieving his ears. For a moment he raised hiseyes 
to heaven, as if to utter an agonising prayer for 
strength ; then he turned with his grave, serene 
dignity to the soldiers : “I will go with you at once.” 

“ John,” he called out to his servant, “ take care of the 
children, and give them up to no one, until you have: 
orders from me. I desire, Captain,” he continued, to- 
the officer who arrested him, “to be taken at once to 
Marshal Bliicher. You will accord me this favour.’ 

“ Certainly, General.” 

Old Bliicher looked terribly black when he saw the 
troop approach with Henry as their prisoner. His. 
frowns were not intended for him, however, but for the 
captain. 5 

« What is this?” he asked. “Come here, Roth2ek.” 

“JT am arrested, Marshal,” Rotheck replied, and he 
could not help a smile at the absurdity of the charge, 
“ for treason.” 

“Did you——” began Bliicher. 

“ Marshal! Do you not know me? ” retorted Rotheck,. 
somewhat reproachfully. 

“ Do not be so hasty,” said Bliicher. “I wished to: 
say, did you tell them that you had leave of absence 
from me? ” 

“No, Marshal.” 

“ Never mind, it is of no consequence,” said Bliicher,. 
frowning still more, “I should like to know, Captain 
who the devil ordered you to arrest an officer of my 
staff?” 
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The Captain handed him a document, signed by the 
King of Prussia, but it impressed the old Marshal very 
little. He growled something to the effect that he 
considered himself commander-in-chief of the Prussian 
army at Paris, 

“ Rotheck,” he said, “ they accuse you of holding com- 
munication with the enemy, in favour of Napoleon ; and 
of giving up plans and papers.” 

Henry put his hand into his breast-pocket. “ Here 
are my papers,” he said—but an instant later he cried : 
“Good God, they have been stolen from me; heaven 
help me now.” 

“Rotheck,” said Bliicher, “how long do you want to 
be away?” 

“A fortnight, or three weeks, Marshal.” 

“You go,” rejoined Bliicher. “I trust to your honour 
to return as soon as you can, to clear yourself of this 
charge. By the sword of Frederick the Great, I don’t 
believe it,” he continued, in decided tones, and pressed 
Henry’s hand encouragingly. To the Captain he said: 
Go back to those who sent you, and say you have de- 
livered your prisoner to me.” And in an undertone he 
added: “ By thunder, I shall find out who commands 
here.” 

Henry, full of joy at the happy intervention of his 
friend, the Marshal, and conscious in his own heart, of 
his innocence, returned to his quarters and prepared to 
leave Paris on the following morning. He penned a 
note to Lucy and Cavendish, asking them to meet him 
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at the Brandburg, if possible, for thither he wanted to 
go, and deliver the children to Vandeleur; after which 
he intended to return to Paris for the Court Martial. 

Before he had finished writing, a gentleman walked 
into the room in a highly excited state, which increased 
rather than diminished at sight of Rotheck. 

“My name is De Morna, sir.” 

“T am glad to hearit. I am sorry not to have the 
pleasure of knowing you,” replied Rotheck, coolly. 

“T am the cousin of the Countess Leonore de Morna- 
Sully.” 

“Tt gratifies me, indeed,” replied Rotheck, as before. 
“You have a most accomplished relative.” 

“Sir,” cried the young man, almost beside himself 
with anger, “how dare you speak of her, after what you 
have done?” 

Rotheck smiled. “I have done nothing of which I 
repent.” 

This was too much for the young man. “TI will no 
longer trifle, sir;” he cried, “I have come to challenge 
you to a duel.” 

Rotheck leant back in his chair and laughed outright. 

“Yes, sir, here is my card; I call you to account for 
your disgraceful conduct.” 

“My dear De Morna,” said Henry, in a bantering 
tone, “you surely cannot be in earnest. This is indeed 
a pretty thing; a gentleman to whom I have but just 
been introduced, wishes to terminate our acquaintance 
in a sanguinary manner. It is too cruel.” 
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“ Again, sir, I say I will have no more trifling ; will 
you fight ? Appoint your place and time.” 

“T must absolutely decline the honour,” replied! 
Henry, smilingly. ; 

“ Sir, you are a coward; my impression of you is con- 
firmed.” 

Rotheck laughed again. “Indeed?” he retorted ; 
“there are few men who would dare call a Black 
Hussar a coward! But I am rejoiced to hear that you 
have an impression ; your manner led me to: 
think that your mind was incapable of any such 
thing.” 

The young man’s eyes almost started from his head 
with fury. ‘“ You are an insolent coward, why will you 
not fight ?” 

‘Because, my dear young man, like a number of my 
brother officers, I do not believe in the duel ; in most: 
cases it is a wretched failure. ‘Take ours, for instance ; 
the chances are, that if I listened to your hotheaded,. 
youthful madness, you would be killed; for I aman old. 
soldier, a practised swordsman, and a good shot; you 
appear to be a youth fresh from college; and I alto- 
gether fail to see what advantage it would be to you or 
to Mademoiselle Leonore to prematurely end your 
career—” 

The young man made a dash at Rotheck; the latter’ 
rose, cool as before, and taking him by the arm, con- 
ducted him to the door. For a long time after, De: 
Morna was painfully reminded of his visit to Generali 
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Rotheck whenever he touched anything with the arm 
that had felt the General’s grip. 

On the following day, Rotheck set out on his journey 
to the Brandburg, taking with him a strong escort of 
cavalry. It was with mingled feelings of joy and 
sorrow, that some days later, he galloped up the 
slope before the Brandburg, with the three children and 
the troopers. 

“How shall I find the old place, after so long an 
absence;” he questioned himself, “how shall I find 
Vandeleur, and the servants, and the villagers, and 
everything else?” Then his thoughts reverted to the 
happy hours he had passed in that spot, and to the 
bitter disappointment he had suffered there: thoughts 
which powerfully recalled his late grief at Versailles. 

At the Brandburg they told him that Mons, Vande- 
leur had gone to Coblence more than a week ago, upon 
most important business. Without staying a moment, 
Henry turned rein and rode away to Coblence, reaching 
that town about three o’clock in the afternoon. He 
stopped at the Hotel Imperial, or rather, Royal, for it 
had borne the latter name since 1814. 

“ How is Coblence,” Henry asked the hotel keeper. 

The latter who recognised in him, the young Lieuten- 
ant who had visited the town nineyears before, answered 
with a compliment, that the district had suffered much 
through the constant wars, but that things were becom- 
ing better. “There is one matter, though, which is ot 
superlative interest at present: itis the pending case of 
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Von Brennel against Vandeleur, about the Estates and 
Title. Everybody in Coblence who can go, is at the 
Court-house, hearing the matter. Old Vandeleur is a 
splendid lawyer; but all agree in saying that he is 
fighting in a lost cause.” 

Henry Rotheck smiled grimly. “The devil,” he said 
to himself, “Don Juan here! He certainly is not de- 
. ficient in audacity.” He immediately rode to the Go- 
vernor of Coblence, and had a short conversation with 
him; then he called his escort together and proceeded 
to the Court-house. The crowd fell back before the 
uniform of the General, and let him pass freely with his 
men. Henry stopped at the door of the hall where the 
action was being heard, and surveyed the scene. 

On the Bench, three judges were listening attentively 
to Don Juan pleading his right to the Estate and Title 
of Von Brennel, and arguing that he should also be 
given an order to receive the moneys of Cecilia, since 
she, by dying without a will, had tacitly left her 
fortune to her husband. 

“ Ah,” thought Rotheck, “that scoundrel also stole 
her will from me in Normandy.” 

Vandeleur, with consummate skill, pied Don Juan 
with question after question, until the Judges, though 
admiring his efforts, stopped him. The old lawyer was 
still the same; it was with his former vigour that he 
followed and disputed the matter, step by step. 

Don Juan and his lawyers were jubilant ; for the 


Judges did not hesitate to show how marked their con- 
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viction was, that they must eventually gain the day. 
Don Juan brought authentic documents which certified 
that all the Von Brennels, except himself, were dead ; 
in the face of which, no judgment could be adverse to 
him. “The Court,’ eventually said the Presiding 
Judge, “will be adjourned till to-morrow, when we shall 
pronounce our decision.” 

But from the door came a ringing voice which im~ 
mediately attracted the entire attention of Judges, 
pleaders and audience. 

“There is no necessity for that. I, General Henry 
Rotheck, have returned with the children of the late 
Count von Brennel. Guards! arrest that man.” And; 
while Don Juan, livid with rage, fear and disappoint- 
ment, was seized by the soldiers who escorted Henry, 
the latter walked across the court to the Judges, and 
explained his conduct. Tumult and uproar commenced 
in the court, cheers and groans succeeded one another ; 
every one rose, every one spoke, waved arms and hats; 
and not until one of the Judges stood up and called for 
silence, did the disorder subside. 

“After consulting with my colleagues,” said the 
Judge, “and in view of the representations of the 
Governor of Coblence, and of General Rotheck, we have 
come to the conclusion to let this matter be postponed 
until such time as Juan von Brennel has been to Paris,. 
and pleaded a preliminary action there.” 

As Henry left the Court-house, some one tapped 
him on the shoulder; it was young De Morna. “I 
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have just spoken to my friend, Colonel Beranger,’ he 
said, “ who arrived shortly after you. Tell me, General, 
if I am correct in my belief that you went to Nor- 
mandy in the interests of a deceased friend, and that 
the children you fetched are not yours.” 

Henry, much surprised, replied: “You are right; I 
may add that I have no children.” 

“General, pardon my conduct in Paris; I was under 
a terrible misapprehension. I shall arrange matters 
with my cousin for you.” Without another word, De 
Morna sprang on a horse and rode away, leaving Henry 
in a whirl of amazement, doubt and hope. 

That evening, Henry, Vandeleur, the Judges, the 
Governor, and a number of officers, dined together at 
the Hotel Royal; and crowds paraded the street before 
the hotel, crying out with thundering exclamations: 
“Long live eoncre. Hodes : 


When Hane 4 Rotheck was once more in a Pari one of 
his first visitors was the Countess Leonore de Morna- 
Sully. Their meeting was silent, not a word did either 
of them speak till Leonore produced the letter she had 
received, and threw herself weeping into Henry’s arms. 
And he, when he saw the letter, understood all. “ Can 
you forgive me,” she asked, crying bitterly, “I am so 
sorry. My cousin told me everything; oh! do forgive 
my unreasonable conduct.” 

Henry bent his head, and kissed her tears away. 


“ May Heaven preserve me, Leonore, from ever becoming 
CICRZ 
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such a wretch as this letter represents me to be; but 
God forgive the man who wrote it. Come, I will tell 
you the whole story. And first, let me assure you, 
love, that I do not blame you in the least; after such a 
letter, wherein my handwriting is so ably counterfeited 
you could hardly have acted differently.” 

The reconciliation was perfect, and whenever after 
the incident was referred to, Leonore would shyly go to 
Henry, and with kisses, promise she would be less 
hasty in her judgment in the future. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RECLAIMED. 


Don JUAN was wretched, miserable, as he had never 
been in his life, hopeless, even to despair. For days he 
had been in prison, in a damp, stone cell, with a litter 
of straw and a diminutive wooden stool, and barely light 
enough for him to see the colour of the rough bread 
which, together with a jug of water, was the only ali- 
ment allowed him. He, the gay, well-known society 
man, the celebrated gamester, the elegant nobleman, 
was before the High Court of Justice, charged with: 
“Kidnapping and inciting to murder; accelerating 
death by attempting to obtain the will of the late 
Countess von Brennel; with stealing the papers, and 
forging a letter of General Rotheck ;” and although, by 
a special privilege, able barristers defended him, the 
witnesses on the other side were all tco strong. 

Colonel Beranger was there to repeat the statement 
of the dying Beuge ; Lucey Rotheck to detail the scene 
at Cecilia’s house, when Don Juan demanded the will; 
Leonore to produce the forged letter; young Henry von 
Brennel to relate his seizure and treatment by Beuge ; 
Henry Rotheck to sustain all and every charge against 
Don Juan; and Vandeleur with his legal talent and 
enthusiastic energy, to instruct the prosecution. 
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Don Juan was lost; and he knewit: the more he 
dwelt upon his position, the more convinced did he 
become that he was utterly, irretrievably lost. ‘“ Curse 
me,” he would mutter, “ penal servitude for life is what 
Iam going to! I see it, clearly: the Judges, jurors, 
public, all are against me; my very advocates are 
showing the hopelessness of the cause. A thousand 
curses light upon them all! Helland perdition ! Why did 
IT not kill the cur when I had him in my power? Fool, 
that I was! And nowI am here; most likely to remain.” 

A string of blasphemous imprecations was the usual 
termination to the like reflections; after which he 
would sit on his stool, his head buried in his hands, and 
give way to utter despair. He represented the court to 
himself: the Judges, the barristers, the public; and, 
Henry Rotheck and Vandeleur, his stern antagonists, 
triumphant in spite of all his schemes, in spite of all his 
plots. But there was one thing which every now and 
then, made him curse and rave anew: it was an incident 
of the preceding day. There in the full court sat 
Hortense de Beaurivage ; and she, the woman for whom 
Don Juan had committed the greater part of his 
crimes, derisively pointed tu the prisoner at the bar 
with her fan, and laughingly showed him to her friends, 
as one of the men who had aspired to her hand. 

Of all Don Juan’s torments, this recollection was the 
greatest ; when it passed through his mind, an involin- 
tary grcan of agony accompanied the curses that left 


his lips. 
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“ Son, spare your curses!” said aplacid, gentle voice, 
as the door of the cell opened, and the prison chaplain 
entered. “Think of your future.” 

Don Juan snatched up his water jug, and raised it 
threateningly. “Out, you dog! Have I not told you 
day after day, that I will not have you here ? ”- 

“ Hear me,” pleaded the chaplain; “I come in the 
name of God!” 

“God!” shrieked Don Juan, “ God! who is God! 
Do you think me mad! Out! or Pll kill you!” 

He raised the jug and would have brought it down 
upon the chaplain’s head, had the latter not moved 
quickly forward, and grasped his arms. 

Don Juan was a strong man; yet now he met his 
match; the chaplain forced him back upon his stool. 
“You shall hear me,” he said; “you must hear me: I 
am your friend; perhaps the only one who remains to 
you.” 

For an instant the prisoner gnashed his teeth ; but 
immediately after he quietened. “Let this imbecile 
talk to me,’ he muttered, “it will be company for so 
Jong at least.” 

The chaplain spoke awhile; and Don Juan, trying to 
forget his melancholy surroundings, entered into an 
argument with him. Two hours passed; still they were 
talking: Don Juan had become interested, and was 
sorry even, when the chaplain took his leave. They 
had spoken about religion, politics and a number of 
other subjects; and to Don Juan’s surprise, the chap- 
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lain made no particular allusion to his case, beyond the 
words with which he entered the cell. It was the 
pleasantest time Don Juan had as yet spent in prison ; 
and he went so far as to beg the chaplain to return 
speedily: “I have a week to wait before my case comes 
on again; if you will visit me and speak with me, I 
shall esteem it a great favour.” a 

He blamed himself for not having engaged the chap- 
lain in conversation before, so muchr did his society 
revive him; and he owned to himself, that he never 
believed a chaplain, and especially one of a prison, 
could be so lively and entertaining as the man who 
had just spoken to him. He almost became himself 
again; and when, on the following day, the chaplain 
turned the key of the cell, he was welcomed by tlie 
courtly and polite gentleman, the Don Juan of former 
times. 

Once again their conversation was upon widely 
different subjects, on all except the prisoner’s soul, 
until, just before taking his leave. the chaplain asked 
Don Juan, in a very careful manner: “ How do you 
think your matter will end?” 

“Penal servitude for life,” replied Don Juan, with 
lowering brow. 

“ And then?” 

“To the devil,” was the dogged reply. 

“Juan, my friend,” said the chaplain, grasping h 
hand, and becoming earnest all at once, “all your life 
nearly, have you served him, and been unhappy. Give 
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the other side a trial; be happy here and happy here- 
after. Juan, eternity is very long!” 

Before the other could reply the chaplain was gone. 

That night, do what he would, Don Juan could not 
sleep, not even slumber; and as he turned from side to 
side upon his wretched bed of straw, his misery reached 
a climax. The scene in the Court played before his 
- eyes; he imagined he saw Hortense pointing at him 
with her fan, even here in the cell; he thought he saw 
Vandeleur, with his triumphant air, produce document 
after document, heap up charge upon charge; he 
thought he saw Cecilia kneeling in the middle of his 
cell, imploring him to return her children; his dis- 
ordered view embraced Beuge dying, Adrianow shot, 
Richard falling with a mortal wound, and horrors ! was 
not that figure in the corner of the cell Sebastian von 
Brennel ?—He started to his knees in a cold sweat, 
shudder after shudder of terror passed through his body ; 
then all these figures, conjured up be‘ore him by his 
burning brain, seemed to turn with fury and exultation 
upon him, and jeeringly regarding him, call to him the 
very words the chaplain used: “ Eternity is very long.” 

He threw himself flat on his face, and covered his 
head with his mantle, to shut out the awful vision; 
but still those words rang in his ears, and still those 
phantom forms appeared to glide befure him, at times 
turning on him a look of agony and dismay, at times a 
look of mocking exultation. 

When the chaplain came the day after, Don Juan 
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was very quiet indeed ; and although he tried to appear 
attentive to his visitor, the latter was not long to notice 
his preoccupied, anxious air. Just as abruptly as on 
the preceding night, the conversation was turned. 

“ What are you thinking so earnestly about ?” 

“ My brother,” was the reply, accompanied by a dark 
frown. 

“And would you not like to become as he was; the 
good, beloved Sebastian von Brennel?” asked the 
chaplain, seriously. 

Don Juan laughed, a loud, harsh laugh. “ Did you 
know him too? Are you mad?” 

“No, Juan, I am not mad; far from it. But why 
should you not look higher? Why not now, even if it 
be late, repent, and turn to a forgiving Judge.” 

Again the prisoner’s harsh wild laugh rang in the 
cell. “ You must be demented to talk to me of forgive- 
ness. Do you know me? Do you know Juan von 
Brennel ?” 

“T do. And what of it ? why should you not be for- 
given?” 

“Tush, you speak like a child. Do you think there 
is forgiveness for me? No!” he continued with 
vehemence of tone, and wildly flashing eyes, “all hope 
is past for me. I only wish I got the guillotine instead 
of the prison. Faugh! leave me to my despair; talk 
about something else.” 

“No, Juan, I will not! It is my duty, as your friend. 
There is mercy, there is forgiveness, there is hope; there 
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is a view of future happiness if you will but try.” The 
chaplain’s manner, changing suddenly to the most 
pleading earnestness, affected Don Juan even more 
than his words, Trembling with the beginning of that 
reaction which fiercely attacked his despair, he glanced 
almost eagerly at the other. 

“Ts there pardon, think you, for a murderer ?” 

- “Aye, and for worse.” 

“For a fratricide ?” 

“ Aye, and for more.” 

“ For years of iniquity and vice ?” 

“ For ages, not for years! Oh, Juan, if you will but 
say the word, if you will but ask, there is pardon, there 
is hope, there is heaven for you, waiting to receive you, 
for ever. Kneel down with me,” he continued, with a 
fervour still more impressive than his words, “ kneel 
down with me, Juan, and pray.” 

Don Juan’s mind was in a state it had seldom if ever 
been in before: conflicting emotions struggled, hope 
assailed despair; the chaplain’s words almost carried 
conviction, and as ifin a dream,he let himself be dragged 
to his knees, and began to repeat the prayer, the ardent, 
heartfelt prayer of the chaplain. 

It was the turning point. Like Richard at Waterloo, 
Don Juan had no sooner commenced to throw off his 
despair, to look his crimes in the face, than he was 
horrified at his past conduct; and, strong, unscrupulous 
villain as he had been, he bowed his head in his hands 
and gave way to a passionate flood of tears. 
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“How can JI ever undo the wrong that I have 
done ?” he groaned, “a thousand years would not 
suffice.” 

“Restore and make good what you can,” gently 
answered the chaplain. 

At last Don Juan rose, and dashed away the tears 
from nis eyes. “TJ will,’ he said, resolutely, “I will. If 
I have been the vilest of men in the past, I will en- 
deavour to wipe out at least part of the stain in the 
future. There are some things which I can do at once; 
they shall be done. And first, I will not continue my 
defence; to-morrow I pay my advocates, avow my 
wrong, and throw myself on the mercy of the Court. 
Then I will confess about the papers which I stole from 
Henry Rotheck; I will clear him. All the money 
which is mine at present may go to some good work as 
an atonement for my crimes ; and should I ever see the 
light of heaven again as a free man, I will work as I 
have never done before, to repair the wrong which I 
have done.” 

That very night the chaplain went to Henry Rotheck 
and told him what had happened ; he begged of him to: 
accompany him to the President of the Tribunal, in 
order to plead for a mitigation of Don Juan’s sentence. 
And Henry, who had forgiven so much in his life, for- 
gave Don Juan; he went with the chaplain, nay, he 
did more, he engaged Leonore, who was personally 
acquainted with the Judge, to go also, to beg him to be 
merciful to Don Juan. It was a harder task than they 
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imagined; but they were rewarded with success. “If 
he does as you say,’ exclaimed the Judge, after an 
hour’s incessant pleading, “we shall do the best for 
him.” 

Three days after, Paris was astounded by the news 
that Juan von Brennel, in open Court, had pleaded 
guilty to his accusations, and had made a statement 
upon oath that he had stolen some official documents 
from General Rotheck, and had passed them to the 
French authorities for the’ purpose of having the 
General suspected and accused of treason. 

Tn view of which plea and statement, the Court had 
bestowed the lightest sentence possible ; namely, seven 
years’ transportation. 

On the same day, Marshal Bliicher, looking very 
stern and angry, went with an official copy of Don 
Juan’s statement to the residence of the King of 
Prussia, who was at that time in Paris. What passed 
between his Majesty and the old. Marshal has never 
transpired ; but when the interview was over, Bliicher 
sent for Rotheck, and informed him with a grim smile 
of satisfaction, that it was the King’s pleasure to 
bestow upon him the title of Baron von Rotheck, and 
to withdraw any charge or charges which had been 
made against him. Further, that he, the Marshal, 
extended his leave of absence another month, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CLOSING SCENES. 


Not many days after the events chronicled in the pre- 
ceding chapter, a numerous and influential company 
assembled at the house of the Governor of Coblence, to 
be present at the marriage of Baron Henry von 
Rotheck, Major-General, and Leonore, Countess Morna- 
Sully. 

There were friends and relatives, officers of Prussia 
and of France, and a host of acquaintances. Here, ina 
little group, was the Freifraulein von Missunde, talking 
with Lucy and Madame Rotheck, and laughing at 
something Mdlle. de Roubaix was saying about an 
unsuspecting officer not far off: there was alittle party 
comprising, Vandeleur, more lively than ever, Von 
Eberhard attired in a gorgeous uniform, beaming with 
smiles, Beranger looking his best, and joking with De 
Montigny, and Professor Rotheck, the very picture of 
happiness. Cavendish, who was to act, not only as best 
man, but also as Master of Ceremonies, passed through 
the room, from one group to another, the life and soul 
of everything, in a positive exuberance of delight. 

Then the bands of the regiments drawn up outside 
began to play, the church bells to toll, the carriages to 
drive up to the door, and the wedding party to start. 
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It is not necessary to dwell upon the grand and 
inspiring scene, when Henry Rotheck, a look of calm, 
quiet happiness on his countenance, trod firmly up the 
nave of the church, through a lane of gaily attired 
spectators; or when Leonore, with undescribable emo- 
tions of joy in her heart, passed on, a trembling form in 
silk and lace of palest cream, a lovely maid of beauty 
unsurpassed. 

The words were spoken, the ceremony over, the 
triumphant tones of the organ resounded through the 
church, the bells pealed joyously, the bands recom- 
menced their martial strains, and the crowd of admiring’ 
witnesses, catching the enthusiasm of the day, sent 
forth a thundering shout of applause. 

Even nature seemed to share in the general re- 
joicing; for, from a sky of clearest biue, shone the 
brightest and most glorious of suns. And as the happy 
pair drove slowly from the church, in an open carriage, 
roses were showered upon them by the crowds that: 
lined the streets. 

A sumptuous banquet was provided by the Governor,. 
during which, as one toast after another was given, the 
several proposers made suitable speeches. By common 
desire, Von Eberhard gave the first and most impor- 
tant. 

“Tn rising,” he said, “ to propose the health and hap- 
piness of our very dear friends General Henry Rotheck 
and the Baroness Leonore, I must refer to a letter 
which Marshal Bliicher sent us, to be read on this oc- 
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casion. ‘I am sorry,’ he writes, ‘that official duties 
absolutely prevent me from assisting at the wedding of 
a man who by marked bravery, by abilities of rare 
quality, has gained the esteem of all men, and whose 
friendship we value as an honour.’ By no words of 
mine could I strengthen the expressions of the Marshal, 
but I can say, with all sincerity, that were my heart to 
give free expression to what it feels, I could speak for 
hours upon a subject so rich as the personal merit of 
those whom we are met to honour. I am sure that if 
he who was once our beloved leader, I mean General 
Rotheck’s and mine, the gallant and lamented Duke of 
Brunswick* were alive, he would be here in my place, 
and infinitely more suited for it than I, to testify to the 
dauntless manner in which General Rotheck upheld the 
name and fame of the Black Hussars. I see here 
around me, officers who have fought side by side with 
him, and officers who have fought against him; and I 
am convinced there is no one who does not share my 
view, that during the long and sanguinary campaigns, 
no man was more honourable, more chivalrous, than 
Henry Rotheck. (Loud applause.) 

« And what shall I say of the lady who to-day is 
queen of beauty, queen of grace, the happy spouse of 
a most noble man? Again I must confess that my 
voice is inadequate to the task. I could not detail the 
scene as it deserves to be, when a young lieutenant, a 
Prussian, wounded almost unto death, just saved by a 


*He fell at Quatre Bras, 16th June, 1815. 
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doctor in the army of the French, was brought to a 
house in the pleasant hills of Saxony; and how the 
owners of that house tended him, and devoted care to 
him, not less than had he been their son. How could I 
speak of the maiden as she merits to be spoken of, who, 
thinking naught of the enmity between her nation and 
his, planned only how to give him back his health ? 
And once more, when the war broke out afresh, when 
hundreds and thousands of men were likely to fall in 
the field without any one to succour them, without a 
friend to aid them, even if aid were of use, then came 
among the first of those noble ladies whose memory 
will be for ever cherished by the grateful history of 
their people, as the helpers of the wounded, the souls of 
mercy on the field of slaughter, Leonore, the Coun- 
tess Morna-Sully, leaving home and leaving ease for 
the uncertain dangers and the awful scenes of a cam- 
paign. 

“ But now our wars are over; we are at last in the pos- 
session of a much prized peace; and as the sign of 
concord, there are here, together with us, the officers 
whom we had the honour many a time to oppose in the 
field; and all are in perfect harmony with the senti- 
ments I have expressed. I may say, further, that few 
men know General Rotheck and his wife better than I 
do; but no one could be acquainted with them at all 
without sharing the esteem for them, which years and 
constant intercourse have firmly rooted in me. There- 


fore do I take it on myself, to wish them in the name 
DD 
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of all, a long life, a prosperous life, a happy life. Long, 
and blessed with the fulness of their desires; prosper- 
ous, and pursued by the fortune they have merited so 
well; happy in the possession of the tranquil joys of a 
most happy home; secure under the protection of the 
Most High. Again I say, may heaven bless them; and 
may a long and noble line of descendants, hand down 
to all posterity, the lustre of their glorious name.” A 
thunderous burst of applause interrupted the speaker 
for quite five minutes; then he continued, with an 
amused smile: 

“ And lest some among you might blame me, well 
known as a confirmed bachelor, for having undertaken 
to propose this toast, and lest you impute insincerity 
to the wishes for conjugal happiness I have expressed, I 
announce to you, that I am engaged to Mdlle. de Rou- 
baix, and that we shall be married at Berlin in January 
next.” 

As Von Eberhard sat down, another burst of cheering, 
loud and hearty, broke from the guests, and testified to 
the respect with which he was regarded, and to the 
satisfaction with which his words were received. 

Henry Rotheck rose to reply in a graceful little 
speech. He referred to the many and valuable services 
which Von Eberhard had rendered both to him and to 
his wife, and he took this occasion to pay a fitting tri- 
bute to Doctor de Montigny, to Colonel Beranger, and 
to all those to whom he or his wife were indebted for 
any service. 
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Then followed other toasts and other speeches, 
Colonel Beranger replying in one of the best, for the 
officers of the French army. 

Eventually, upon the departure of Henry and Leonore 
on their wedding trip, the party broke up, with the 
promise of coming together again on the occasion of 
Von Eberhard’s marriage ; a promise, it may be added, 

‘which was very well kept. 

Henry bought the estate adjacent to the Brandburg, 
and had a fine house built upon it, in which he spends 
some months every year. Vandeleur also sold him the 
White Lodge and its grounds; because Professor 
Rotheck evinced a powerful desire to come back to the 
old home by the Rhine. The old lawyer, during the 
minority of Henry von Brennel, resides at the Brand- 
burg, seemingly as vigorous as ever. Now that the 
Professor has returned to the Rhine, he daily goes to 
the Brandburg, and converses with Vandeleur as he 
used to do with Count Sebastian; and together they 
superintend the education of the children of Richard 
and Cecilia. 

Cavendish divides his time between his aunt and the 
Rothecks, going but rarely to his mansion of Mis- 
sunde, 

The Freifriulein is as cheerful as of old; and insists 
upon having her nephew and her friends, the Rothecks, 
the Sullys and many others, at her house in Berlin dur- 
ing the season. 


The elder Sullys principally reside in Paris, where 
DD2 
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Leonore’s father occupies a post of importance in the 
diplomatic world. 

And round the hearth of Henry, and of Cavendish, a 
family circle is gradually increasing ; and there is every 
probability that Von Eberhard’s wish will be fulfilled; 
namely, “that a long and noble line of descendants 
hand down to all posterity the lustre of their glorious 
name.” 

One scene more requires to be described. 

On a distant, lonely island of the Pacific, among the 
convicts, who, with their keepers, are the only inhabitants 
of its inhospitable shores, is aman of muscular proportions 
and handsome though careworn countenance. Heavy 
chains fasten a still heavier weight to his leg, and cause 
him much labour and sharp suffering as he drags him- 
self wearily along to obey the orders of the armed 
soldier behind him. Itis the once fashionable libertine, 
Don Juan de Brennel, easily recognised, though his 
hair is grey and his form somewhat bent; but there is 
an expression of happy serenity in his eyes, which 
never was there before. He is lifting them up to 


heaven, and with a suppressed groan he says: “Oh 
God, Iam glad to suffer, to expiate the crimes of the 
past.” 


In the stillness of a dark and dismal night, some 
three years after his arrival in that spot, there came a 
man into his cell who unlocked his shackles. and bade 
him follow, stealthily! Out they went, through the 
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prison, through the gates, to a narrow creek where a 
boat was lying ready manned. Silently the man 
ordered Don Juan into the boat; it was pulled away 
from the island to a large ship, looming indistinctly 
in the distance. Silently also, Don Juan was 
introduced into a cabin, richly furnished: then 
there stood before him—Hortense, Duchess of Beau- 
rivage. 

In answer to his cold, immovable look, she threw her- 
self at his feet: “Juan, you have been forgiven,” she 
said, with all the passion of which her nature was cap- 
able, “Juan, time was when I mocked you; and thenI 
heard you had repented. I inquiredafter you inthe dismal 
place from which you have but just escaped; they con- 
firmed what I had heard: and then, when I saw you were 
gone, when [realised that you were perhaps for always lost 
to me, I found, Juan, that I loved you; that I loved you 
with a love that overpowered me. And I considered, I 
reflected, that. of all your crimes, I was perhaps the 
cause, the most to blame; and I resolved to quit the 
place which had become unbearable to me, as soon as I 
no longer saw you; I resolved to find you, and to help 
you to escape. I bribed, I begged, I prayed, and now, 
Juan, you are here. Tell me you forgive me; you would 
kill me by refusing ; tell me you will come with me, to 
some retired, secluded spot, where we together will atone 
for the past.” 

She lay on her knees before him. she pleaded with an 
earnestness too real to be doubted; and in a moment 
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Don Juan felt his old love for her return and master 
him with irresistible force. He took her in his arms. 
“Yes, Hortense, if you are sincere, so be it! Let us 
go, and try by a few years of penitence and sorrow, to 
make amends for our lives of outrage and of wrong. 


SHE END. 


Messrs,-DIGBY & LONG’S 
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ture, and dramatic in effect.”—Morning Post. 


‘The plot of the story is good, and the reading equally so.”—England 


\ AITING FOR THE DAWN. By C. M. Karuerine 
Purers, author ‘‘'the Sword of De Bardwell,” 
«Who is the Victor ?”’ and ‘‘ Douglas Archdale.” In one 
vol. crown 8yvo, cloth extra. Price 2s 6d. 
‘©A pretty graceful ittle story have we here, full of humane feeling, 


and impregnated with genuine piety. There are touches in it which 
reveal a considerable reserve of literary force in the authoress.—Zhe 


People, 


“ ¢Waiting for the Dawn,’ by C. M. K. Phipps, is a tender little 
yomance of love and parting.” —Literary World. 


FAMILY TRADITION, and other Stories. By Lady 
Maset Ecrrron. In paper cover, feap. 8vo. Price 

1s. In cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
“Without pretension, and simply written, this volume of tales is from 


first to last pleasing. Many of them are marked by genuine feeling and 
pathes.”—Morning Post. 


A MEXIGAN MYSTERY. By W. Grove. In paper 


cover, feap. 8vo. Price 1s. 


\ RS. GRANT’S MYSTERIOUS LODGER, and other 
Stories. By Grratp Grauam. In paper cover, 
feap. 8vo. Price Is. 


Mr. Graham has filled his little volume with five good stories,”—- 
Whitehall Review. 


Whe REE CHRISTMAS EVES. By H. Hupprxsronz, Author 
of “‘ Under the Black Flag.” In paper cover, feap. 
8vo. Price 1s. 

“The tales will be found good reading during the winter evenings. 
They are interesting, well written, and skilfully worked out.”—Zhe 
People. 

“The story is pretty and romantic.” —Literary World. 


WOMAN PUT TO THETEST. A Sensational Novel. 
By Percy G. Espurr. Crown 8yvo. Price 1s. 


SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS. By W. G. Grirriru. 
Crown. 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

“Mr, Griffith’s ‘Pegasus’ has some pretty paces. . . . One lights on 
passages of genuine poetic feeling, suggesting that the author has the 
stuff in him to make a name for himself among England’s reinor poets.” 
The People. 

“© Snatches of sweet thoughts.” —/un. 
‘‘His sentiments are pure, and some of his figures beautiful.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


IpHe COSMOPOLITAN. A Monthly Magazine. Price 1s. 
First, Second and Third Quarterly Volumes, bound in 
cloth, now ready. Price 5s each. 

“Tt is well printed and full of interesting matter, possessing, moreover, 
several special features calculated to make it popular. ‘Homes of the 
British ’ describes some little-known country seats. ‘ Anglo-Indians Past 
and Present,’ and ‘ Public Men at Home and Abroad,’ open a large field 
of interest by means of brief and brightly written biographies of prominent 
contemporaries.” —Morning Post. 
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